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Tue early history of Louisiana State University reflects 
the history of a state rich in the traditions of the Old 
South and its struggle to provide and maintain facili- 
ties for higher education during the greatest crisis in its 
existence. Established in 1860 with William Tecumseh 
Sherman as its first superintendent, the University had 
hardly opened its doors when Louisiana seceded from 
the Union, Sherman resigned, and its faculty and stu- 
dent body were depleted by the call to arms of the 
Southern Confederacy. But the institution continued 
in operation until April, 1863, when an invasion of the 
Red River valley by Federal forces caused it to suspend 
activities. When the war ended, the institution was re- 
opened with David F. Boyd, a member of its first fac- 
ulty who had served with honor in the Confederate 
Army, as superintendent. How the University, in the 
face of racial and political turmoil, without state sup- 
port and for many years without a permanent home, 
managed to subsist during the Reconstruction Period is 
a tribute to the courage and determination of a smal 
group of educational leaders who not only kept the 
institution open but laid the foundations for a large 
university. 

In the following pages, the late Dr. Walter L. Flem- 
ing, widely known historian, has presented more than 
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tional institution. Drawing upon his rich background 
of Southern history, he has woven much of the social 
and political history of Louisiana into his account of 
the University, making its faculty and staff live again 
to depict its uncertain struggle for existence. 

The history of the University was begun by Dr. 
Fleming in 1909, at the request of the Alumni Associa- 
tion which had originally planned for its completion in 
time for the Semi-Centennial Celebration in 1910, but 
the task entailed more time and work than the Associa- 
tion anticipated and therefore could not be finished 
within the year. Dr. Fleming by the early part of 1911 
had finished the first eleven chapters of the book, and 
had collected a large part of the material for the re- 
mainder. From time to time as the chapters were com- 
pleted they were given to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Alumni Association who had them printed by the 
Sewanee Press at the expense of the Association. The 
author had intended to make the book a complete his- 
tory of the University for the first fifty years of its ex- 
istence, but when he found that interest was waning 
because of the lack of funds and the Alumni Associa- 
tion was unable to publish the last eight chapters which 
he had completed, he did not continue the work after 
the administration of President James W. Nicholson 
which ended in 1896. 

The first eleven chapters were written and printed— 
but never bound and distributed—about twenty-five 
years ago. The other eight chapters were prepared 
shortly afterward and submitted to President Thomas 
D. Boyd for criticism and possible corrections. They 
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remained in his possession until just before his death in 
1932, when the manuscript was given to a group of 
alumni who, once more, had become interested in the 
publication of the history. After an ineffectual attempt 
was made to bring out the book, the matter was 
dropped a second time, and it was not until the ap- 
proach of the Diamond Jubilee Celebration in 1935 
that interest in the subject was revived. The first 
eleven chapters have been re-printed, and with the 


The author, Dr. Fieming, remains well known in 
educational and historical circles. Born in Alabama in 
1874, he received his early education in the schools of 


Polytechnic Institute, and the M.A. and Ph. D. degrees 
from Columbia University, where he was for some time 
a lecturer. He served for four years as professor of his- 
tory at West Virginia University, for ten years as head 
of the Department of History at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and from 1917 until his death in 1932 as head 
of the Department of History and from 1923 as dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. He was widely known as a writer on historical 
subjects, especially the Reconstruction Period of the 
South. Among his works are: Reconstruction of the 
Seceded States; Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 


Sherman as College President; and The Freedmen’s 

Savings Bank. He was also editor of History of the Ku 

Klux Klan by Jj. C. Lester and D. L. Wilson, and Docu- 

mentary History of Reconstruction. At the time of his 
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death Dr. Fleming had in preparation a biography of 
Jefferson Davis and a history of the Ku Klux Klan. 

In the preparation of this history, the author made 
an exhaustive study of the records and files of the Uni- 
versity, of the papers and letters of General Sherman, 
and of the private letters and papers of David F. Boyd, 
who for nearly twenty years was president of the insti- 
tution. He also gained much information from cor- 
respondence with former faculty members and stu- 
dents, and had the personal assistance of several faculty 
members and of the two former presidents, James W. 

Nicholson and Thomas D. Boyd. 
' To Mrs. Mary Boyd Fleming (Mrs. Walter L. Flem- 
ing) the University is grateful for the interest she has 
shown in the history. Her invaluable aid has made its 
publication possible. 

Louisiana State University is fortunate to have had 
its early history written by such an able historian as 
Dr. Fleming. To him it owes a debt of gratitude for the 
vast amount of time and labor which he gave to the 
history, and for the scholarly manner in which he pre- 
pared it for publication. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 


Louisiana State University 
January 14, 1936 
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CHAPTER I 


EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA DURING THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


Social Conditions in Colonial Louisiana.—Church Schools.— 
The Ursuline Nuns.—Schools for Boys.—Bienville’s Efforts to 
Secure the Establishment of a College.—The French Govern- 
ment and Colonial Education.—The Spanish Authorities an 
the Schools.—Failure of the Spanish Latin Schools.—Educa- 
tional Conditions at the Close of the Eighteenth Century. 


EDUCATION UNDER THE FRENCH REGIME, 1718-1768 


In coLoniaAL Louisiana all attempts to found institu- 
tions of learning met with little success. Material and 
social conditions in the colony were not favorable. Save 
in the city of New Orleans, frontier conditions existed; 
the population was sparse; the average colonist cared 
little for education, while the better class of merchants, 
planters and officials regarded France as their home to 
which they hoped some day to return, and if they had 
sons to be educated the latter were sent to France. For 
years the Church was weak—it was always weaker than 
in Canada—and was unable to foster education with its 
usual success. The growth of the slave population was 
another hindrance to the development of schools, for 
the distribution of the blacks over the fertile planting 
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districts prevented the rise of laboring and artisan 
classes of whites in numbers sufficient to furnish school 
populations; and the wealthy planters were too few to 
organize schools. Consequently only slight efforts were 
made to improve educational conditions in the colony. 
However, during this period, the Church mince #0 some 


schools for the elementary instruction of the colonial 
youth. The first boys’ school in Louisiana was He aia 
in 1723, five years after the founding of New Orleans, 
by Father Cecil, a Capuchin monk. No provision was 
made for the education of girls until 1727, when the 
Ursuline nuns were brought over by the Company of 
the West to train the girls and young women of the 
colony in order to make of them fit wives for the colo- 
nists. The nuns were enthusiastically welcomed. The 
anxious fathers went down the river to meet them, and 
it is related that before the Sisters landed in New Or- 
leans they had received applications for the admission 
of enough girls to fill the convent. 

Mother Superior Tranchepain was in charge of the 
Ursulines who organized the first schools, and among 
the young novices was Madeline Hachard, from whose 
sprightly letters we learn so much about life in early 
Louisiana. ‘The convent was built at the expense of the 
colonial government and the school endowed with 
lands near New Orleans. From this time forward the 
girls and young women of Louisiana were given the 
opportunity of obtaining at least an elementary educa- 
tion, and training in religion, morals, and industry. 
When the Ursuline sisters came they found the women 
very ignorant; but after a few years it was considered 
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improper for a girl to marry until she had been trained 
in the convent. 

But satisfactory training for the boys and young men 
could not be obtained. The schools for them were few 
in number and poor in quality. Education and moral 
training were not considered so necessary for boys as 
for their sisters. Then, too, the youths themselves 
stoutly objected to being confined within a school when 
outdoor Louisiana was so attractive. The colony was 
under the spiritual direction of the Capuchins, but this 
order was never financially able to establish schools 
and colleges. The few private schools, some taught by 
priests, had a precarious existence. The Jesuits, the 
great educational order of the Catholic Church, had a 
post in New Orleans which was used as a stopping place 
for the missionaries on their way to and from the In- 
dian settlements of the West. Bienville asked them to 
organize a college, but they declined on the ground 
that they had no suitable buildings, and no equipment. 
A few years later the order was expelled from all 
French territory. Consequently their educational work 
in Louisiana began only after the American occupa- 
tion. 

All attempts at the establishment of institutions of 
higher education in Louisiana under the French were 
unsuccessful. Bienville, who was closely connected with 
the colony for forty years, made several applications to 
the French government for the establishment of a col- 
lege. In 1742 as he was ending his long work for the 
colony he made a last appeal to France: ““There should 
be one college at least,” he said, “for the study of the 
classics, of geometry, geography, pilotage,” etc.; to send 
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children to France to be educated was too expensive, 
and besides those educated abroad were likely to im- 
bibe a dislike for their native country; those not in 
school were growing up in luxury and idleness into 
“worthless men.” This appeal was not granted for the 
reason that Louisiana was, as the minister reported, 
“too unimportant for such an establishment.” The 
French government was, as a rule, favorable to educa- 
tion in the colonies, and in 1635, before Harvard was 
founded, had established a college at Quebec. But 
Canada was a stronger colony than Louisiana which, 
when Bienville wrote, had a population of only 3,500 
whites. Under the royal governors, after Bienville, 
nothing further was done to develop schools in Louisi- 
ana. The French régime in Louisiana came to an end 
in the Revolution of 1769. This unhappy movement 
with its able leaders and its forceful documents proved 
that Louisiana, in spite of the lack of schools, had some 
well-educated men. Had the population been as well 
educated as the leaders the first republic in America 
would probably have been of French, not of English 
origin. 


UNDER THE SPANISH REGIME, 1768-1803 


The Spanish authorities in Louisiana favored ele- 
mentary education, but owing to the bloody beginning 
of their occupation their rule was for some years re- 
garded with disfavor. A quarrel between the Spanish 
and the French Capuchins probably hindered the de- 
velopment of the church schools. Three Spanish public 
schools were established and teachers for them sent out 
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from Spain. But to the Spanish Latin (or high) schools 
no French pupil ever came, and in the Spanish lower 
schools, where reading and writing were taught, the 
enrollment never went beyond thirty. The people were 
French at heart and sent their children to the private 
schools conducted by Frenchmen. At one time there 
were eight of these schools in New Orleans with four 
hundred children in attendance. To aid country 
schools the Spanish colonial authorities made grants of 
land in the rural parishes. The attempts to supplant the 
French language with the Spanish failed. 

Education was therefore still at a low ebb when 
Louisiana became an American territory. The French 
authorities, as we have seen, had brought over the 
Ursuline nuns who did good work for the girls and 
young women, and on private account several French 
schools of inferior grade were kept for boys throughout 
the colonial period. All efforts to secure a college failed. 
The Spanish authorities, though willing, were unable 
to promote education because of the opposition of the 
French to the use of the Spanish language in the 
schools. Wealthy men sent their sons to France to be 
educated, and these returning gave to Louisiana a 
small educated class. But very small it must have been 
since the Moniieur de la Louisiane, an official news- 
paper established during the latter part of the Spanish 
tégime, was never able to secure more than eighty sub- 
scribers. French travellers in Louisiana about 1800 had 
much to say about the lack of education of many of the 
Creoles, especially the men. According to the travellers, 
the women of Louisiana were better educated than the 
men and were superior intellectually to them. This 
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they said was due to the training given at the convent 
of the Ursulines. 


Cable, Creoles of Louisiana; des Lozi¢res, Voyage 4 la Lout- 
siane; DeBow’s Review, 1846-1866; Darby, Description of the 
State of Louisiana; Fay, History of Education in Louisiana, 
pp. 1-25; Fortier, History of Louisiana, vols. I and II; Fortier, 
Louisiana Studies; Gayarré, History of Louisiana, vols. I and 
II; King, New Orleans; Memoirs of Louisiana, vol. I; Martin, 
History of Louisiana; Phelps, History of Louisiana. 


Cuaprer II 


EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 
1803-1845 


Social Conditions in Louisiana after 1803.—Character of the 
Population.—Friction Between the French and the English 
Speaking People.—Tihe Educational Policy of Louisiana, 1803- 
1845.—The University of Orleans.—The College of Orleans 
and the County Academies.—The College of Louisiana.—-The 
College of Jefferson.—Franklin College.—Subsidies to Private 
Institutions.—Expenditures for Higher Education to 1845.— 
Results.—Dissatisfaction and Change of Policy, 1845. 


SociaAL CONDITIONS AFTER 1803 


SocIAL conditions in Louisiana during the first half of 
the nineteenth century were not favorable to the de- 
velopment of an efficient system of schools. Much in- 
terest was manifested in education, but the results 
secured were not satisfactory. This was due largely to 
the fact that the state was not a homogeneous com- 
munity. The dominating influence was that of the city 
of New Orleans, and this resulted in inevitable jeal- 
ousy and rivalry between the city and the country dis- 
tricts. The long struggle over the location of the capital 
was one evidence of this conflict of interests. The pro- 
posed establishment of a college or a university led 
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likewise to a clash of interests desirous of controlling 
the location or the policy of the institution. 

In addition to the divergence of interests caused by 
the geographical divisions and by economic conditions, 
there were other troubles that resulted from the fact 
that the people of Louisiana were of different nation- 
alities with different ideals of character and conduct. 
Those of French descent were in the majority, but even 
these were not altogether homogeneous: there were the 
Creoles of all classes who were the descendants of the 
original French colonists; a much smaller number who 
were born and reared in France; the Acadians, de- 
scended from the unfortunate exiles who came to 
Louisiana in the second half of the eighteenth century; 
French Canadian immigrants and French from the 
Illinois settlements who fled before the inrush of rough 
Americans into the West; and finally refugees from the 
French West Indies where the blacks had risen in suc- 
cessful rebellion. The latter element was not heartily 
welcomed to Louisiana; the Acadians were settled in 
the remote districts out of touch with their fellow 
French; and the French from up the river had ideals 
and customs unlike those of the Creoles and the most 
influential of the French people in Louisiana. 

Of the Americans a few had come to colonial Louisi- 
ana and had become identified with the Creoles in 
sympathies and interests, but most of them were new- 
comers of varying degrees of worth. There were the 
territorial officials who were at first mainly American 
and not wholly in sympathy with the old civilization of 
Louisiana; there was a constantly increasing number of 
good American farmers; and finally the soldiers of for- 
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tume who were almost as objectionable as the later 
carpet-baggers. The Spanish rulers of Louisiana had es- 
tablished several small colonies of Spanish-speaking 
people of low degree, and after 1803 a few Spanish 
officials and merchants elected to remain in the Ameri- 
can territory. 


FRICTION BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND THE ANGLO- 
AMERICANS 


These different nationalities were not well distrib- 
uted for speedy assimilation. In Southern Louisiana 
were the French and the Spanish; above Baton Rouge 
was the mass of the Anglo-American population. The 
French and Spanish were Catholics; the Americans 
were in the main Protestant or of Protestant inclina- 
tion. Under such conditions friction was inevitable. At 
first the American rule was disliked, but gradually lead- 
ing Frenchmen became willing to take part in govern- 
ment. The Anglo-Americans insisted too early upon 
the substitution of the English language for the French 
in public matters, and of the English American com- 
mon law for the French-Spanish legal institutions based 
upon the civil law. 

Very properly most of these differences ended in 
school affairs resulted in an unwise educational policy 
that lasted for decades, the evil results of which are still 
felt. 

Briefly stated, the educational policy of Louisiana 
from 1803 to 1845, was as follows: satisfy partially the 
demands of each nationality, of each leading church, 
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of each large town, of each geographical district; de- 
centralize the school system and disperse the public 
educational activities. In general the schools and col- 
leges were under local and private or political control; 
in return for state aid each subsidized school was re- 
quired to educate free a fixed number of poor children. 
This policy of giving free education only to indigent 
youth was an Anglo-American principle, not a French 
one; it was brought in by the American new-comers, 
lasted for years and was largely responsible for the slow 
growth of popular favor in support of a general public 
free school system. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF ORLEANS 


The first effort, however, to organize a system of edu- 
cation in Louisiana was distinctly promising—in theory 
at least. The legislative council of the Territory of Or- 
leans in 1805 provided for the establishment of the 
University of Orleans which should consist of the Col- 
lege of Orleans in the city of New Orleans and a num- 
ber of tributary academies in each county (later parish) 
of the territory. There were to be separate academies 
for girls, and in each county (parish) a public library 
was to be established as a part of the University of Or- 
leans. The control of the institution was given to a 
board of regents named by the legislative council. For 
support the University would depend upon appropria- 
tions and upon an income of $50,000 which the regents 
were authorized to raise by two lotteries each year. 

The University of Orleans was never completely 
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organized. The College of Orleans and the county 
(parish) academies were established, but the central 
administration was never made efficient; the act of 
organization was from time to time modified and weak- 
ened, and in 1812 the University of Orleans was for- 
mally abolished. But the College of Orleans had a pros- 
perous existence of about fifteen years (1811-1826). 
During this time it received in direct appropriation 
from the legislature $103,500 and from lotteries over 
$125,000. The lottery license was frequently revoked 
and renewed, and at one time six gambling houses were 
licensed at $5,000 each for the support of the college. 
Fifty beneficiaries were educated free; the other stu- 
dents paid for tuition and expenses. The course of study 
was, of course, the classical, and for the time was good. 
Some leading citizens of Louisiana were educated 
there, among them Charles Gayarré, the historian, who 
later described student life at the College of Orleans in 
his Fernando de Lemos, and Aubert Dubayet. Several 
influences caused the College of Orleans to fail, among 
which the following were the most important: (1) 
located in New Orleans it had little or no country 
patronage but considerable opposition; (2) controlled 
by Creole influence and the majority of the professors 
being French, the Anglo-American population was un- 
friendly to it; (3) when Joseph Lakanal, the French 
revolutionist and regicide, became its president it lost 
the support of the conservative Creoles. Lakanal was an 
able educator, the founder of the French system of edu- 
cation inaugurated during the French Revolution, but 
Louisiana was not revolutionist. 
13 
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THREE STATE COLLEGES 


The College of Orleans was abolished by the legisla- 
ture in 1826 and in its stead three academies in New 
Orleans were substituted. State support was afterward 
extended regularly to the College of Louisiana (1825- 
1845); the College of Jefferson (1831-1845); and the 
College of Franklin (1831-1845). All of the above in- 
stitutions were more or less directly under state con- 
trol. Other institutions in no way controlled by the 
state were given legislative grants at irregular intervals. 

The College of Louisiana to which the legislature 
gave the appropriations that had been withdrawn from 
the College of Orleans, was located at Jackson in East 
Feliciana Parish, an Anglo-American stronghold. Its 
trustees were appointed by the legislature; the influ- 
ences surrounding the institution were Protestant and 
English rather than French and Catholic. For nearly 
twenty years it flourished, then came a sudden decline, 
and in 1845 the legislature turned the property over to 
the Methodists who called the school Centenary Col- 
lege, and conducted it until 1906 when the buildings 
were abandoned. From 1825 to 1845 the College of 
Louisiana received from the state the sum of $246,786, 
in return for which the institution was required to 
educate annually ten indigent youths from each con- 
gressional district. 

The College of Jefferson (1831-1846) in St. James 
Parish was under French influence, as the College of 
Louisiana was under Anglo-American influence. It was 
then a popular delusion that the state ought to have a 
number of colleges and that the proper way to settle 
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the rivalry between the different elements of the popu- 
lation was to give to each one a college. This college 
was named for the free-thinking Thomas Jefferson and 
was under no religious supervision.. The legislature 
placed it upon the same financial basis as the College 
of Louisiana and it soon became popular, attaining its 
fullest development in the early forties. The faculty 
consisted of graduates of West Point and of French in- 
stitutions. Because of its non-sectarian nature the col- 
lege was opposed by many. In 1844 the main building 
was burned and the state then sold the property. It is 
now (1915) Jefferson College, a Catholic school. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years of its existence the College of jef- 
ferson received from the state the sum of $248,447.75. 

Franklin College (1831-1843) near Opelousas was 
established by the state to meet a local demand. During 
its existence it received regular appropriations amount- 
ing to $66,851.75 from the state, but it was not a suc- 
cess. In 1845 it was abandoned. The buildings were 
later used for a time as a normal school but have long 
been deserted. 

Besides the three state colleges several private insti- 
tutions were subsidized by the legislature and in return 
gave free tuition and board to indigent students. The 
best known of these were: the College of Rapides at 
Alexandria which received $7,312.95; the College of 
Baton Rouge (1838-1844) to which $23,000.00 was 
given; Mt. Lebanon University (Baptist), and Mans- 
field Female Seminary (Methodist) . Numerous private 
academies were subsidized (:833~1845) to the total of 
$127,285.00. The parish academies were given (1811- 
1845) a total of $973,325.14. The total expenditures 
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for higher education in Louisiana (1805-1845) 
amounted to $1,767,637.61. 


RESULTS OF THE EARLY POLICY 


This Sxpenainire did not secure results commen- 
surate with the outlay. It must be remembered that the 
appropriations were mainly for buildings and for the 
expenses of indigent students. None of the buildings 
was permanent, and the state to-day has nothing to 
show for its great outlay of money, not one of the pub- 
lic subsidized colleges survived the loss of the state 
appropriation, and it appears that relatively few stu- 
dents were classed as indigents; most of them paid their 
own expenses. But the many colleges did do something 
for higher education in Louisiana. Hundreds of youths 
were trained in the classics and sent out to live the lives 
of cultured Southern gentlemen. Almost no scientific 
training was given—it was too expensive. And from 
some cause the graduates of the home colleges never, 
as a rule, quite reached the prominence of those who 
were educated in the older colleges of the South and 
the East. This is seen by investigating the records of 
the prominent men of the period (1830-1880). Neither 
college nor academy was within reach of the average 
boy. The several religious denominations struggled for 
controlling influence in the college boards; there was 
much “‘log rolling” by the supporters of the rival insti- 
tutions and frequently bitter contests. 

Dissatisfaction with the policy of subsidizing numer- 
ous colleges and academies constantly increased and 
more and more was a free school system demanded. In 
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1844-1845, the legislature refused to make further ap- 
propriations to the several applicants for support, and 
in 1845 the State Constitutional Convention made 
definite provision for the inauguration of a free school 
system and for the establishment of only two new in- 


Orleans and the other a ‘‘Seminary of Learning” which 
was to receive the proceeds of the United States land 
grants made to Louisiana for the benefit of higher 
education. 


AUTHORITIES 


Acts of Louisiana, 1804-1845; de Lennezy, Une Paroisse 
Louisianatse; Fay, History of Education in Louisiana; Fortier, 
History of Louisiana; Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Auberi 
Dubayet and Fernando de Lemos; Memoirs of Louisiana, 
vols.; Reports of the Superintendent of Education, 1848-1860. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
SEMINARY, 1845-1860 


The New Departure in Public Education.-The University 
at New Orleans.—The Seminary Land Grants.—Difficulty in 
Securing the Lands for Louisiana.—Sales qf the Lands.—Loca- 
tion of the Seminary.—Laying of the Cornerstone.—Construc- 
tion of the Buildings.—Legislation Relating to the Organi- 
zation of the Seminary.—Discussion Over the Scope of the 
Instruction to be Offered._The Governor Advertises for a 
Faculty.—Election of Professors.—The Members of the First 
Academic Board.—The Military Feature of the Seminary.— 
Preparations for the Opening.—Sherman at the Seminary.— 
The Leading Members of the Early Boards of Trustees and 
Supervisors. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1845 


Wrru the framing of the Constitution of 1845, Louisi- 
ana began a new departure in public education. Here- 
after education was to be democratic—free education 
was a duty of the state, not a charity to the poor. A 
free school system was inaugurated which under many 
vicissitudes survived and expanded. The jealousies of 
the several colleges which formeriy received aid from 
the state influenced the convention so unfavorably that 
none of them was recognized. Instead the Constitution 
provided for the establishment at New Orleans of the 
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“University of Louisiana” and for the organization of 
a “Seminary of Learning” which should receive the in- 
come from the sale of the public lands donated to 
Louisiana for that purpose. 

The convention was not heartily in favor of state 
support of higher education. The Constitution author- 
ized a “University of Louisiana” at New Orleans and 
directed that “the legislature should provide for its 
further organization and government but shall be un- 
der no obligation to contribute to the establishment or 
support of said university by appropriations.” A law 
school and a medical college already existing in New 
Orleans were to be included in the university organiza- 
tion, and since the legislature uniformly refused to 
make appropriations for the academic department, the 
University of Louisiana between 1845 and 1878 was 
hardly more than a paper organization. The law and 
medical departments could exist on fees, but the aca- 
demic work could not. For some years an attempt was 
made to carry on a collegiate department but it failed. 
From fifteen to forty students per year were enrolled. 
The buildings were at one time leased to Professor 
C. W. Sears, who conducted in them a private school. 
Though it refused to aid the academic department or to 
appropriate money for salaries, the legislature from 
1845 to 1860 gave $127,000 for buildings and equip- 
ments for the professional departments. The academic 
department was suspended from 1860 to 1878, and in 
1884 the “University of Louisiana” ceased to exist as 
such, its property being turned over to Tulane Univer- 
sity. For the fifth and last time the state relinquished 
to private control its claim to college property. It had 
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previously given up the College of Orleans, the College 
of Louisiana, the College of Jefferson and the College 
of Franklin, and in addition its interests in severa 
semi-public colleges and academies. 


Tue SEMINARY LAND GRANTS 


The State Seminary was more popular throughout 
the state and was more favored by the legislature than 
the University of Louisiana. It was founded upon the 
congressional land grants made to Louisiana for the 
support of “a seminary of learning.” The state universi- 
ties in the states organized since the formation of the 
union owe their beginnings to these congressional land 
grants. The honor of originating this policy of granting 
public lands for the support of education is due to 
Virginia, which, in its cession of western lands in 1785, 
reserved every sixteenth section for the support of 
schools. The Ordinance of 1787 included this sixteenth 
section reservation for schools and in addition set aside 
two townships for the support of “a literary institu- 
tion.” In 1803 Congress formally announced that this 
policy would be followed with all new states which 
might be admitted to the Union. Consequently each 
state admitted since 1803 (except Texas, Maine and 
West Virginia, in which the public lands had never 
been owned by the Federal government), has received 
two townships—46,o80 acres—of public lands to be used 
for the support of “a seminary of learning.” 

In the case of Louisiana, Congress made provision for 
a grant of public lands before its admission. By act of 
April 21, 1806, a township was reserved in the Terri- 
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tory of Orleans for the support of higher education; by 
act of March g, 1811 another township was reserved 
one was to be located north of the Red River and one 
to the south of the river. The Secretary of the Treasury 
did not locate the townships, and in 1827 the Louisiana 
legislature memorialized Congress asking that the pub- 
lic lands granted to Louisiana be located and thus 
opened to settlement. An act of Congress of March 3, 
1827, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to lo- 
cate on any of the public lands in Louisiana the two 
townships reserved for the use of the seminary of learn- 
ing. The title was then to vest in the state. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury again neglected to 
locate the lands. At this period there was much discus- 
sion in Congress over the disposal of the public do- 
main. The East was alarmed at the swift growth of the 
West and Southwest, it feared the diminution of its 
political power in the Union, it feared the loss of its 
people by emigration. Consequently, obstacles were 
put in the way of opening up the public lands. The 
famous Webster-Hayne debate arose out of the discus- 
sion of the public land policy of the United States. In 


the Treasury to locate the seminary lands in accordance 
with the act of 1827. He did not act, but Congress in 
1841 provided for the location of the lands by state 
agents, and in 1843 authorized the state to sell the 
lands. Agents were employed by the state (1842) to lo- 
cate the seminary lands, and in 1844 these lands were 
placed upon the market. Popular opinion demanded 
the establishment of a free school system and the legis- 
lature in 1845 requested Congress to allow the semi- 
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nary lands to be used for general school purposes. The 
request was not granted, and the Constitution of 1845 
provided that the proceeds from the sales of seminary 
lands should be kept inviolate for seminary purposes. 

The land sales went rapidly on. The immigrants 
from the eastern South soon settled up the best of the © 
public lands. In 1844 the legislature authorized the 
governor to sell the unlocated seminary lands at not 
less than $3 per acre; in 1852 the price was reduced to 
$1.25 per acre; and by 1855 nearly all the lands were 
sold. Many squatters who were found upon these lands 
were permitted to buy at $1.25 per acre. An act of 
1846 directed that the proceeds of the sales of the 
seminary lands be used for the general purposes of the 
treasury and that six per cent interest be paid for sem- 
inary use. An act of 1857 directed that the seminary 
funds be invested in six per cent state bonds; the sum 
invested amounted to $136,000. Later $2,000 from 
minor sales were invested in a railroad bond and a New 
Orleans city bond, each drawing six per cent interest. 
Thus the endowment of the seminary amounted to 
$138,000 which afforded a permanent income of only 
$8,280. 


LOCATION OF THE SEMINARY 


After the adoption of the Constitution of 1845 and 
as the sale of the seminary lands progressed there was 
discussion as to the location of the State Seminary. 
Small as the endowment was likely to be there was some 
talk of dividing it among rival institutions, but happily 
Louisiana profited by the experience of other states, 
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such as Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, which had wasted 
their seminary funds by endeavoring to support two or 
more rival colleges, none of which succeeded, and by 
the outcome of her own unfortunate attempts at higher 
education which had proven conclusively the folly of 
subsidizing weak rival institutions. 

It was suggested by some that the seminary funds be 
given to the university at New Orleans for an academic 
department, but this proposition had few supporters. 
Others suggested that the Seminary be located in the 
country as the academic department of the University 
of Louisiana, and this plan was frequently brought for- 
ward, even as late as 1860. The general opinion was in 
favor of separate existence and a country location. In 
1847 the question of location was discussed before the 
Committee on Education of the legislature. Many 
places wanted the institution and twelve sites were 
wrangled over, Spring Hill Academy and Franklin Col- 
lege leading. After three months of warm discussion the 
matter was left unsettled. A year later a committee of 
three—P. W. Robertson, W. Aikenhead, and J. F. H. 
Claiborne—was appointed to select a location, but 
made no report. 

Not until 1852 was the question of location settled. 
In that year the subject was discussed at length by the 
legislature. The most favored localities were Avoyelles 
Parish, Jackson in East Feliciana, Baton Rouge, Frank- 
lin College in St. Landry, and Jefferson College in St. 
James. But old jealousies and rivalries caused the re- 
jection of these locations. After much debate, Michael 
Ryan of Rapides secured as a compromise, on March 
17, 1852, the adoption of a resolution fixing the loca- 
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tion of the State Seminary in Rapides Parish, in the 
pine woods north of Red River, within four miles of 
Alexandria. It has been claimed that the Seminary thus 
continued the existence of the College of Rapides, one 
of the semi-public institutions of 1818-1845, which in 
turn grew out of the County Academy of Rapides 
(1811—1818). The former was for a while located in the 
pine woods. Probably a more important reason for the 
choice of this place was that General G. Mason Graham, 
one of the strongest advocates of the establishment of 
the Seminary, lived in Rapides. Other reasons for the 
preference of Rapides were its central situation, the 
ease of access by water, and the healthfulness of the 
pine woods section. 

The Governor appointed Dr. R. H. Sibley, Dr. J. P. 
Davidson and Henry Jackson as a commission to select 
a site for the buildings. In 1853 they recommended 
that for this purpose the “‘pine woods seat” of Mrs. 
E. R. Williams be purchased. This was near Pineville, 
a village on the north bank of the Red River opposite 
Alexandria. The legislature ratified this choice and ap- 
propriated $3,190 for the purchase of four hundred 
and thirty-eight acres and $15,000 to begin the build- 
ings. A board of trustees was appointed to look after 
the construction. After the purchase of the land it was 
found that the title was defective: this caused a two- 
years’ delay. In 1855 the defect in the title was cured 
and eighty acres purchased in addition. 


THE BUILDINGS 


The buildings on the ground not being suitable the 
trustees were directed to construct such as were needed. 
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Owing to the defect in the title nothing was done until 
1855, when the contracts were let. The plans for the 
main building were drawn by A. T. Woods of New 
Orleans.’ A yellow fever epidemic during the summer 
and fall of 1855 and the hard winter of 1855-1856 
again delayed the beginning of the work. Not until 
February 11, 1856, were the first bricks laid. 

The cornerstone was laid on March 12, 1856, with 
Masonic ceremonies. General G. Mason Graham de- 
livered the principal address in which he outlined the 
history of the seminary land grant and the state legis- 
lation organizing the Seminary. The address closed 
with the following words which are often attributed 
erroneously to W. T. Sherman in his inaugural address: 


“I have already informed you that the pecuniary founda- 
tion of this institution is derived from the munificence of 
the Federal Government of the United States. This fact we 
propose to commemorate and hand down through all time 
by an inscription in marble to be placed over the grand 
entrance, thus reminding the youth of the State as they 
daily pass beneath its portal that this is one of the innu- 
merable and untold blessings which they enjoy from the 
union of these States, keeping alive in their hearts for ages 
and ages to come, a love and veneration for it which shall 
not only render it indissoluble, but assist to carry out its 
great design in harmony and freedom to the end of time.” 


The inscription referred to by General Graham was 
carved in marble over the main entrance. It was chosen 
by him and reflected his conservative politics: 


1 All the records name Woods as the architect, but the cornerstone now 
on the University campus gives John Reynolds as the architect. 
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BY THE LIBERALITY OF THE 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
THE UNION 
ESTO PERPETUA 

The building went rapidly forward. The trustees 
planned to open the school in 1858, but it was found 
when the work was nearly completed that the bricks 
used were too soft and that the towers were cracking. 
The trustees asked Major G. T. Beauregard of New Or- 
leans to inspect the building. He sent a committee of 
architects who after careful tests declared that ‘‘we have 
no confidence in any part of the building,” that the 
bricks would stand only one-tenth the ordinary pres- 
sure, and that the mortar was poor. ‘They recom- 
mended that the defective walls be torn down. The 
towers were torn down and the other walls strength- 
ened by inside timbering. This mishap caused a long 
delay, the building being completed in 1859. 

The completed main building which was turned over 
to the Board of Supervisors November 28, 1859, was 
an imposing structure, too fine, Colonel W. T. Sher- 
man said, for school purposes. It was three lofty stories 
high, with five four-story towers. It extended around 
three sides of a quadrangle one hundred seventy feet 
front by one hundred seventeen feet deep. There were 
seventy-two large rooms, and to each floor was a wide 
gallery; the heavy walls were crennellated, and the 
whole building finished in white. Located on a high 
hill in an opening in the pine woods, surrounded by 
the open pine forest of trees sixty to eighty feet to the 
first branches, the Seminary building was an imposing 
spectacle. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SEMINARY 


The legislation providing for the organization of the 
Seminary extended over a period of seven years, 1853- 
1860. The act of 1853 provided for the appointment of 
a board of seven trustees who were to build, to appoint 
professors, to prescribe a curriculum, iay down rules of 
government for the institution and disburse its moneys. 
By an act of 1855 the authority of the trustees was 
limited to the work of constructing the building, which 
they completed in 1859. 

In 1857 in accord with an act of the legislature of 
that year a Board of Visitors was appointed, whose duty 
it was to draw up a projet of a course of study, to en- 
gage a superintendent and professors and to make ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of indigent stu- 
dents. The members of this board never met, probably 
because the Board of Trustees objected to having their 
authority so curtailed. General Graham was so offended 
by the Board of Visitors act that he refused to meet 
again with the Trustees until he found that the Visitors 
would not organize. 


should be, “in all things and at all times, subject to the 
control of the legislature,” and that annual reports 
were to be made to the legislature. As to the Church 
question, which before 1845 had caused much trouble, 


by no religious denomination. Up to 1860 the organi- 
zation acts made provision for the free education of 


not more than sixteen could be “domiciliated’’ at one 
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time; appointments were to last four years and were to 
be given in turn to all the parishes. 

In 1858 a sort of permanent organization law was 
passed, reénacting much of the preceding legislation 
and providing for the appointment of a Board of Su- 
pervisors, consisting of the Governor, and Superin- 
tendent of Education ex officio, and twelve appointed 
members. This Board was to receive the buildings from 
the Board of Trustees and proceed to organize the 
Seminary by electing a superintendent and a faculty. 
The Seminary opened under this law. In March, 1860, 
two months after the opening, a new law changed the 
name from the “State Seminary of Learning” to the 
“Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and Military 
Academy,” gave the Supervisors more definite powers, 

irected that instruction be given in military branches, 
increased the number of beneficiaries from sixteen to 
fifty-eight and directed that they be regarded as on 
equal footing with pay cadets. This removed the 
strongest objection to the old beneficiary system—the 
stigma of indigency—and appointments were now ea- 
gerly sought by the best class of young men. 

Before engaging a faculty it was necessary for the in- 


seemed to be agreed that the institution should be of 
high grade, ‘‘a college where our children can receive 
an education equal to that which any Northern institu- 
tion can afford.” Some members of the Board of Trus- 
tees and of the later Board of Supervisors desired to 
establish a University modelled after that of Virginia, 
“of the highest literary and scientific standing’; others, 
chief among whom was General Graham, felt that such 
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ambitious plans could not be carried out for want of 
money and for lack of local demand, and proposed that 
a college be established with a course similar to that 
of the Virginia Military Institute, which was then be- 
coming famous, a course designed to make the young 
men who passed through it “thoroughly scientific and 
accomplished literary gentlemen.” Practically all who 
were interested were agreed that the sciences, pure and 
applied, should be given more attention than had ever 
before been given in Louisiana colleges. 

Other suggestions were made by important individ- 
uals. The Superintendent of Education, in 1857 and 
again in 1858, recommended that the Seminary be 
made a normal school “the great center of the free 
school system of the state.” This proposition received 
some support, especially from the friends of the Uni- 
versity at New Orleans, who wanted all collegiate work 
to be done in the city. _ 

The scope of the work to be done by the institution 
was fixed at the first meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors in May, 1859. By a majority vote it was decided 
that the Seminary should be “a literary and scientific 
institution under a military system of government, on 
a program and plan similar to that of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute.” If necessary and advisable, expansion 
could be made later when the resources justified. At 
this meeting the following departments of instruction 
were created: English and Ancient Languages; Modern 
Languages; Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy; En- 
gineering, Architecture and Drawing; Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. One of the professors was to 
be made superintendent and an assistant professor was 
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to be employed who should also act as surgeon. Salaries 
were fixed at $2,000 to $3,500, with houses for the mar- 
ried professors and rooms in the building for the single 
ones. The Governor was asked to advertise in the 
Louisiana and Washington, D. C., newspapers for ap- 
plications. 

Before the next meeting of the Board, General Gra- 
ham carried on an extensive correspondence with the 
authorities at West Point and the Virginia Military In- 
stitute and with friends in the regular army, with a 
view to getting good men for the scientific positions 
and for the superintendency. Much outside interest was 
manifested in the organization of the Seminary; the 
local interest manifested was intelligent and very little 
influence was brought to bear upon the Board to in- 
duce them to elect unfit men. 


First ACADEMIC BOARD 


The advertisements attracted much attention and 
when the Board met in August, 1859, there were be- 
fore it eighty-five applications: for the superintend- 
ency, three; for engineering, three; for chemistry, 
nine; for modern languages, ten; for mathematics, 
twenty; and for ancient languages and English, forty. 
Practically all of the teachers who had leased the aca- 
demic department of the University of Louisiana were 
applicants. One Ichabod Goodwin sent in his paper 
describing himself as a “Black Republican.” The 
Louisiana Democrat editorially said that “Mr. G. 
would make a good superintendent of a brass button 
factory. Teachers for the young men of Louisiana can 
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be found without employing any of Greeley’s brazen- 
faced disciples.” Claude Crozat, formerly a noted 
teacher of the Ecole Polytechnique and of West Point, 
but now “old and crossgrained,” was also an applicant. 
A committee had been appointed to consider the 
qualifications of the candidates for positions, and its 
recommendations were adopted. William Tecumseh 
Sherman was elected superintendent and professor of 
engineering. Sherman was a graduate of West Point, 
had served thirteen years in the army, mainly in the 
South and in the far West, and in 1853 had resigned to 
engage in the banking business in California. In a few 
years both the California and the New York branches 
of the banking firm failed and Sherman began the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas. In June, 1859, Major D. C. Buell, 
assistant adjutant general of the army, to whom Gen- 
eral G. Mason Graham had written in regard to a proper 
man for the superintendency, sent a prospectus of the 
Seminary to Sherman. He at once applied to Governor 
Wickliffe for the position. Graham was half brother of 
Colonel R. B. Mason, Sherman’s former commanding 
officer in California, and on this account probably fa- 
vored him. The tradition that Beauregard, Hébert, 
Bragg and Dick Taylor aided Sherman to get the posi- 
tion is not correct. They did not know that he was an 
applicant and were supporting another West Pointer. 
The senior professor was Anthony Vallas, a Hun- 
garian who, educated at the University of Pesth and at 
the University of Vienna, was for a while professor of 
mathematics in the Technical School at Pesth and later 
at the University of Pesth. During the Revolution of 
1848 he was placed in charge of the revolutionary mili- 
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tary school attached to the University. When the Aus- 
trians recovered Pesth in 1850 they court-martialled 
Vallas but, as General Graham said, “saving his head 
they only removed his body from the office of professor 
of the University,” and he went into exile. He had re- 
sided in New Orleans for eight years and was favorably 
known as a writer on mathematical subjects. He was 
made professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy. Sherman said of him: “he is an Episcopal 
clergyman but his religion don’t hurt him much. He 
seems a pleasant enough man, fifty years old, fat, easy 
and comfortable.” 

Francis W. Smith was elected professor of chemistry, 
etc., and commandant of cadets. He was a graduate of 
the Virginia Military Institute and of the University of 
Virginia, and was a most accomplished gentleman. An- 
other Virginian, David French Boyd, was elected pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and English. Boyd was a 
graduate of the University of Virginia who had gone to 
Texas to work as a civil engineer on a railway, but 
finding, when he reached Marshall, Texas, that con- 
struction had been suspended, he began teaching, first 
in Claiborne later in Bossier Parish. Of the two Vir- 
ginians, Sherman wrote at the time: “Professor Boyd 
is a young man of about twenty-five years and a very 
clever gentleman ... Mr. Smith is one of the real 
Virginia F. F. V’s, a very handsome young man of 
twenty-two who will doubtless be good company.” 

. Berté St. Ange was made prot toe of modern 
languages—of ‘‘tongues,”’ as he called it. He was a 
Frenchman, a graduate of Charlemagne College, Paris, 
and had been an officer of marines in the French navy 
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where he acquired a reputation as a duellist. Coming 
to America he had taught at the University of Louisi- 
ana, and in 1859 was a private teacher in Rapides 
Parish. At a later meeting of the Board, Dr. John W. 
Sevier, a graduate of the Western Military Institute of 
Tennessee and a veteran of Walker's filibustering ex- 
fessor of ancient languages. He remained but a short 
time and was succeeded by Dr. Powhatan Clarke. Ber- 
nard Jarreau, a Creole, was made steward. No other 
appointments were made before the Civil War. Sher- 
man wrote of his colleagues: ‘Smith and Boyd are very 
clever gentlemen and so are Vallas and St. Ange, but 
these are foreigners with their peculiarities. We have 
also a Dr. Sevier here of Tennessee, a rough sort of fel- 
low but a pretty fair sort of man... . Indeed, on the 
whole, the professors are above mediocrity.” 


THe MILITARY FEATURE OF THE INSTITUTION 


The military feature of the Seminary which has al- 
ready been mentioned deserves a more detailed exami- 
nation. That the Seminary was given a military organi- 
zation was due primarily to the influence of General 
G. Mason Graham, a Mexican War veteran, vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Supervisors, who had been a cadet 
at West Point and who had a great admiration for the 
West Point methods. But it is probable that Graham 


institution had it not been that public sentiment in the 
South at that time generally favored military discipline 
in schools. In several Southern States military schools 
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had been established at public expense or military de- 
partments had been added to schools already existing. 
Among the states which had established such schools 
were Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky. In addition 
there were many private military schools. The majority 
of these schools, public and private, were established 
in the fifteen years preceding the Civil War. 

The Northern historians have generally asserted 
that the establishment of these military schools was a 
deliberate preparation for future secession and possible 
war. There is no evidence that the founders of the 
schools had any such design; but late in the ’50’s when 
sectional feeling had grown strong we find expressions 
on the part of a few indicating a belief that the 
_ graduates of the military schools would be needed. The 
sentiment in favor of military training for Southern 
youths was due to several conditions. In the first place, 
the Southerners were a military people. ‘The South had 
never been long without a war—the Revolution, War 
of 18i2, several Indian Wars, the Texan and Mexican 
Wars, filibustering expeditions, etc. The militia organi- 
zation in the South, 1800 to 1860, was strong and was 
popular; the way to political preferment often led 
through the ranks of the organized militia. The militia 
was also a most important social institution. The South- 
ern social organization, founded on slavery, was itself, 
with its patrols, etc., of a semi-military character. The 
constant irritation growing out of the slavery agitation 
increased the already existing militant spirit. The older 
men believed that the Southern youths were becoming 
more and more restless and impatient of control and 
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that the military system offered the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem of school government. Military 
schools were reéstablished in the South after the war 
and are still numerous. 

Such were the conditions which favored the organi- 
zation of the Seminary under a military system of gov- 
ernment. An examination of the declared motives of 
those who established the system will be of interest. In 
the first place, it should be said that for several years 
there had been talk of the establishment of a military 
and a naval academy in Louisiana, and in 1856 the 
legislature passed a resolution directing the standing 
committee on the militia to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of connecting with the State Seminary a Military 
Academy to which should be appointed one cadet from 
each parish. It appears that no report was made, but 
General G. Mason Graham, known to be an advocate 
of the military system, was put at the head of the Board 
of Trustees and later was made vice-president of the 
Board of Supervisors. 

As the time of opening drew near Graham began to 
agitate the matter. In a letter to Colonel P. O. Hébert 
(January 27, 1859) he says in reference to the proposal 
to make a university of the institution that other such 
attempts had failed in Louisiana because the state was 
not ready. He thought it should be a combined literary 
and scientific college under military government. “The 
instinctive nature of our young men,” he said, “seems 
to be such as to lead them irresistibly into opposition to 
authority and control on the part of those with whom 
they have no sympathy, and the best mode of getting 
around this inherent difficulty is to interest them... 
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by making them a part of the power of governing them- 
selves.’ He asked Hébert (an old West Pointer) to use 
his influence with the Board to have it provide for milt- 
tary education. It seems that of the fourteen members, 
four favored a high grade university, four wanted a 
military school, and six were undecided. 

Hébert, in answer to Graham, “fully agrees” and 
adds that “whether it be the result of a natural martial 
spirit or of a foresight anticipating coming domestic 
troubles it is nevertheless true that schools with mili- 
tary discipline and instruction have been within a few 
years established in nearly all the southern states... . 
We should be prepared for the worst.” 

Three months later (May 3, 1859) the Board passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved, That the Semi- 
nary of Learning of the State of Louisiana shall be a 
literary and scientific institution under a military sys- 
tem of government.” Graham wrote a few weeks after- 
ward to Colonel F. H. Smith of the Virginia Military 
Institute that ‘to get my resolution of organization 
through cost me a great struggle, and the Ancien 
Régime folks still badger me greatly, striving now to 
make a mixtry of it.” He began at once corresponding 
with candidates for the faculty and it is worthy of note 
that of the six who made up the first faculty, only one, 
D. F. Boyd, had had no military training. Boyd, at first 
opposed to it, later became a strong advocate of the 
military system. 

The public approved the action of the Board as was 
shown by the favorable comments published and by 
the later legislative endorsement. The Louisiana Dem- 
ocrat, December 21, 1859, called attention to the fact 
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that while the main object of the military training was 
to teach obedience, industry, method, etc., yet late 
events (the John Brown raid) showed another need of 
having a military college in each state. A month later 
the same paper in an editorial on “The Benefits of 
Military and Scientific Education to Planters’ asserted 
that “no class of people on the face of the earth are 
more dependent on science and discipline for success 
than the Southern planters. Every plantation is a small 
military establishment, or ought to be.” Louisiana had 
many slaves, the editor said, and the fewest revolts had 
occurred in the best-disciplined districts. Then let the 
masters be educated by discipline to discipline and 
there would be no revolts.? Another paper, the Madi- 
son Democrat (March, 1860), said: “Our legislators 
have, for once at least, acted with a view of promoting 
the moral as well as the intellectual advancement of the 
people of the State... . Military discipline only can 
make a school effective for good in this, our perverted 
age, when almost every youth, scarcely out of his teens, 
considers himself independent of all moral restraint 
and at liberty to do as he pleases.” 

The Board of Supervisors in the first report to the 
legislature stated that “The Board is of the opinion 
that the greatest obstacle in the way of the success of 
Southern schools is found in the inherent propensity of 
Southern youths to resist authority and control from 
any quarter with which they have no sympathy,” and 
that this difficulty was best overcome by a system in 
which the students partly ruled themselves. The Board 
asked the legislature to make it by law a purely mili- 
“8 The editorial was written by Braxton Bragg. 
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tary school and call it the Louisiana Military Academy. 
The legislature refused to do this but directed that 
military instruction should be given, that the superin- 
tendent should be a colonel, that the professors might 
be given military rank also, and that fifty-four cadets 
should be educated at state expense. The name of the 
institution was made “Louisiana State Seminary of 
Learning and Military Academy’—a monstrosity that 
was not gotten rid of until 1870. 

Sherman, though a West Pointer and an army man, 
was not strongly in favor of military education, as his 
letters both before and after the war show. But he left 
all discussion of the system to the Board. Coming from 
the North, he was very sensitive to the peculiar South- 
ern conditions; and just before he opened the first ses- 
sion he wrote to a relative: 


“It may be that they design these military colleges as a 
part of some ulterior design, but in my case I do not think 
such to be the case. Indeed it was with great difficulty the 
Board of Supervisors were prevailed upon by an old West 
Pointer to give the Seminary the military feature, and then 
it was assented to because it was represented that Southern 
gentlemen would submit rather to the showy discipline of 
arms than to the less ostentatious government of a faculty.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE OPENING 


In the latter part of 1859 the members of the faculty 
began to arrive in Rapides. Vallas came up from New 
Orleans and rented the only dwelling house near the 
Seminary. St. Ange was already in the parish teaching 
French to the planters’ children. Smith who had gone 
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to Europe reached the Seminary late in December, and 
Boyd who was ill at Mount Lebanon did not arrive 
until about the time of opening. Sherman arrived early 
in November. The newspapers that mentioned his 
coming were filled with news of the John Brown raid 
and the trial of Brown and his followers, and in the 
advertising columns were the notices of slave sales and 
of rewards for runaways. If Sherman had a sense of 
humor he probably sent a copy of the Louisiana Demo- 
crat to his brother, John, already noted as an anti- 
slavery Republican congressman. 

The first thing done after Sherman’s arrival was the 
framing of a code of regulations for the government of 
faculty and students. By direction of the Supervisors 
this matter was referred in May to a committee con- 
sisting of the faculty and three members of the Board— 
Graham, Manning, and Whittington. Sherman, Vallas, 
St. Ange, Graham and Whittington met at Graham’s 
house on November 19, and at the suggestion of Gra- 
ham took the Virginia Military Institute rules and 
modified them to suit conditions in Louisiana and 
turned them over to Sherman to work into shape. This 
was soon done and the compilation sent to Manning, a 
member of the committee who was not present at the 
meeting. 

Manning was opposed to the military feature of the 
organization, and a month later refused to give up the 
regulations when Graham called for them for the pur- 
pose of sending them by Sherman to New Orleans to the 
printer. His explanation was that the full Board had 
not adopted them. Graham then directed Sherman to 
copy the most important sections and post them about 
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the building. The regulations were not printed until 
the summer of 1860. The original draft in Sherman's 
writing was taken from the Seminary during the war by 
Federal troops but was recently (1909) returned and is 
now in the archives of the Louisiana State University. 

Sherman and Graham prepared a circular of in- 
formation to be distributed over the state. This was 
signed and sent out by Governor Wickliffe. It em- 
phasized the fact that while the languages would not be 
neglected the physical sciences and their practical ap- 
plications would receive special attention. The circular 
further stated that the military instruction was de- 
signed to inculcate habits of subordination and of 
method, to teach the use of arms, the science of organi- 
zation, to furnish wholesome restraint and healthful 
exercise. Candidates for admission, the circular stated, 
must be of good moral character, must read and write 
correctly, and must know the “four ground rules of 
arithmetic, of vulgar and decimal fractions, of simple 
and compound proportion.” These entrance require- 
ments were about the same as those of West Point. 

The committee of supervisors and faculty decided to 
open the school on January 2, and Sherman at once 
moved out to the $ Seminary building. He found that 
there was still much to do. “A carpenter named James 
resided there,” he says, ‘‘and had the general charge of 
the property; but, as there was not a table, chair, black- 
board, or anything on hand necessary for a beginning, 
I concluded to quarter myself in one of the rooms of 
the Seminary, and board with an old black woman who 

cooked for James, so that I might personally push for- 
ward the necessary preparations. There was an old rail- 
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fence about the place and a large pile of boards in 
front. I immediately engaged four carpenters and set 
them to work to make out of these boards mess-tables, 
benches, black-boards, etc. I also opened a correspond- 
ence with the professors-elect, and with all parties of 
influence in the State who were interested in our 
wor, 

While getting the building in order Sherman 
boarded with the carpenters who were finishing up the 
work. This gave the foundation for the newspaper tra- 
dition of later days that the state of Louisiana, gather- 
ing all its forces for war, refused to pay Sherman’s 
salary and thus reduced him to such straits that he was 
forced to board with the servants. Sherman at the time 
complained that the servants thought him “as rich as 
Croesus himself.” He wrote to his wife that “the old 
cook, Amy, always hid away for me the best piece of 
butter and made my breakfast and dinner better than 
the carpenters’, always saying she knowed I wasn’t used 
to such kind of living. She don’t know what I have 
passed through.” 

As soon as the building was cleared of rubbish and 
put in fairly good order Sherman went to New Orleans 
and purchased furniture and the text and reference 
books necessary to begin work. 

During all this period of organization Sherman was 
carrying on an extensive correspondence with those 
who were interested in the institution. Much corre- 
spondence was made necessary by the failure to have 
the regulations puts ec Sherman wrote to former army 
acquaintances for advice as to administration. The cor- 
respondence files show 4 that the beginning of the in- 
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stitution attracted considerable attention outside of 
Louisiana. George B. McClellan wrote from Chicago 
to Sherman giving advice as to text and reference 
books, uniform, athletics and gymnasium, and course of 
study. Braxton Bragg, then living on a plantation near 
Thibodaux, wrote that he was urging the merits of the 
institution, and G. T. Beauregard asked for the ap- 
pointment of his two sons as cadets. It was evident that 
the people of Louisiana would support the Seminary. 

About this time the advocates of Jefferson College 


and of the University of Louisiana endeavored to coun- 


Both schools announced reorganization, with courses 
similar to those offered by the Seminary—West Point 
texts, strict discipline, etc. The University of Louisi- 
ana, then leased to Sears and Dufour, both unsucess- 
ful candidates for positions in the Seminary, made 
much of the advantages of a city education and of the 
infrequency of epidemics in New Orleans. The latter 
also brought up again the proposition that the Semi- 
nary be made a normal school; but the legislature in- 
stead of limiting the Seminary came near adding to it 
a normal school with a large appropriation. 


THe LEADING MEMBERS OF THE BOARDS 


In closing this account of the organization of the 
Louisiana State Seminary (now the Louisiana State 
University) it is appropriate to say something of those 
Trustees, Supervisors, and others who carried through 
the organization. Credit is due above all to General G. 
Mason Graham, then a wealthy planter of Rapides, a 
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Virginian by birth. His views and his share in the be- 
ginning of the Seminary have already been described. 
legislature from Rapides, secured the location of the in- 
stitution and continued to aid actively in its establish- 
ment. Dr. S. A. Smith and T. C. Manning, later chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, were both 
prominent and influential in the support of the Semi- 
nary. Manning and Smith were the chief advocates of 
the University of Virginia plan of organization and 
were opposed to the military system of discipline. Gov- 
ernors Wickliffe and Moore each aided to the extent 
of his influence in securing appropriations from the 
legislature. Both favored the military system of gov- 
ernment, and Wickliffe wanted a normal school at- 
tached to the Seminary. W. W. Whittington and W. L. 
Sanford, both of Rapides, usually favored Graham's 
plans. ‘The other members of the Boards seldom at- 
tended the meetings. 

The first Boards were composed of members from 
ali over the state, but owing to distance and difficulty 
of transportation many failed to attend the meetings. 
The later Boards were appointed from Rapides and 


ten in 1855, informs the governor that yellow fever has 
become epidemic in Rapides and suggests that, since 
some of the trustees may fall victims, he will have new 
appointments to make. To provide for the contingency 
Graham recommends a number of persons as suitable 
for trustees and asks the governor to appoint some of 
them to vacancies “in order to avoid if possible the ac- 
cession to the Board of contrarient individuals of whom 
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there have been unfortunately too many on it already.” 
He further suggests that no more practicing physicians 
nor persons living in distant parts of the state be ap- 
pointed because of their failure to attend meetings. 
The ruling spirit in the Boards up to 1860 was Gen- 
eral Graham and his was the plan of organization and 
administration adopted. From the summer of 1860 to 
the outbreak of the war, Dr. S. A. Smith and T. C. 
Manning were in control of the policy of the institution 
and they succeeded in having adopted a slight mod- 
ification of the Graham organization. 
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THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SEMINARY 


The Opening of the Institution.—Character of the Student 
Body.—The First Recitations.—Military Drili—The Uniform. 
—The Course of Study.-The Method of Marking Recitations. 
—The Legislation of 1860.—Opposition to the Military Sys- 
tem.—The Beneficiary System.—Sherman in Baton Rouge.— 
Offer to Sherman to go to London.—Matters of Discipline.— 
Controversies in the Board.—The Question of the Superintend- 
ent’s Authority.—Close of the First Session—The Fourth of 
July Celebration.—The Annual Examination. 


Tre OPENING OF THE INSTITUTION 


Tue Louisiana State Seminary began its first session on 
January 2, 1860, a clear and very cold day, with five 
professors and nineteen students. The first matriculate 
was Francis P. Tempel of East Feliciana Parish who 
entered on December 30. Four others came in the 
next day, and during the remainder of January they 
continued to arrive one or more each day. The strag- 
gling in of students after the time set for the be- 
ginning embarrassed the plans of the Seminary au- 
thorities, and Sherman, in a private letter, remarked 
upon this lack of punctuality as being “according to 
Southern fashion.” So slow were the state cadets, or 
scholarship men, in arriving that the Board of Super- 
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visors urged, rouge the newspapers, the necessity of 
early enrollment. The Board also took advantage of 
this opportunity to inform the public that the Semi- 
nary was not wholly a scientific institution, as some 
seemed to think, but that it gave “‘as complete a course 
of tuition in Latin and Greek as can be enjoyed in any 
American college”; and that it had “‘all the features 
of a collegiate institution of the first grade.” 

In order that permanent classes might be formed, 
February 1 was set as the latest date on which matricula- 
tion would be allowed. Though numbers were turned 
away after this (thirty from one school who wantec 
to come in a body), yet it is practically certain that 
advanced students were admitted later. Sherman in his 
Memoirs states that seventy students were enrolled dur- 
ing the first session, and his letters show that the total 
was fifty-three on February 3 and sixty-two in May. 
Besides this desire for punctuality in matriculation the 
authorities were eager to form a well-trained nucleus 
for a student body, which could not be done if too 
many were admitted at irregular times and before the 
academic organization was perfected. 

The students were of all sorts and conditions, but the 
average was good. Years afterward W. S. Bringhurst, 
one of the first-year students, wrote: “A heterogeneous 
crowd of matriculates, the sons of wealthy planters 
from the rivers, and aristocratic Creoles from the 
south, the nimble, pony-riding Cajeans from the prai- 
ries, and the diligent, quiet fellows from the pine woods, 
composed the corps of cadets, and came to be known as 
Sherman’s boys. Among them were some wild subjects, 
impatient of control, and Sherman’s life at the college 
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was not all smooth sailing.” At the end of the first 
month Sherman wrote to his wife: “Some of them are 
very good, but some are ill bred and utterly without 
discipline.” 

Many of the boys were accompanied by their mothers 
who seemed to think that going to college was a dan- 
gerous business, and who parted from their sons “with 
tears and blessings.” The Superintendent remarked 
upon the fact that “the dullest boys have the most 
affectionate mothers and the most vicious boys here 
come recommended with all the virtues of saints.” “Of 
course,” he said, “I promised to be a father to them 
all.”” Some of the parents who sent sons to the Seminary 
wrote to Sherman giving instructions as to how they 
were to be looked after, how disciplined, fed and 
clothed. The Superintendent was expected to per- 
form. duties ranging from those of a nurse to those 
of a jailor. But most of the parents, Sherman stated, 
were sensible in their views of what they expected 
their sons to get from the college course. A curious 
request made by Major P. G. T. Beauregard, then liv- 
ing in New Orleans, was that his son be given a room- 
mate “who has not seen much of city life.” 

Nearly all candidates who applied in January were 
admitted. A few of the “grossly ignorant’’ ones were 
later sent away and the vicious ones were dismissed,— 
“renvoyé,’ a more polite word, was used in the records. 
The candidates were given a superficial examination in 
the elementary branches and were admitted after mak- 
ing deposits of $200, promising not to marry while a 
student, nor to make debts or to receive spendin 
money from home. There was one young student 
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whom Sherman was very eager to have at the Sem- 
inary. This was Stokes, who rode horseback from Mon- 
roe, a distance of 125 miles, “simply to find out,” as 
Sherman said, “whether it was a fact that such an in- 
stitution was in existence.” His desire for a college 
course so impressed the Superintendent that he was 
speedily assisted to an appointment as a state cadet. 

The first recitations began on January 5 and were 
in mathematics and French. The next day work was 
begun in Latin. There was much trouble about texts. 
No French texts could be secured in New Orleans and 
Sherman had telegraphed to New York for them. The 
boat bringing the books from New Orleans did not 
stop at Pineville, the Seminary station on the Red 
River, but went on to Shreveport with them. The 
Latin professor had neglected to send in an order for 
books and not enough could be found in Louisiana to 
supply his classes. But the Superintendent had these 
classes marched to the French and Latin rooms to be 
instructed orally, and Sherman intimated that those 
professors would probably in the future order books 
in time. 

On one of the days of the first week the formal open- 
ing of the Seminary took place. Inaugural addresses 
were made by General Graham, the vice-president of 
the Board of Supervisors, and by the members of the 


those of Professors Vallas and Boyd. The latter spoke 
on the purposes of the Seminary, holding that it was 
designed for the liberal education of Louisiana youths; 
that this was provided for by courses in languages and 
literature which prevented the intellect from being 
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cramped by the study of the exact sciences and by the 
military training. Professor Vallas, in his speech, 
“talked,” said a colleague, “as he might have done to 
the facuity and seniors of Harvard. I noticed Sherman 
looking grum and biting his lip; and, the lecture over, 
passing out near him—the world knows he would cuss 
a little now and then—he whispered: ‘every d—d shot 
went clear over their heads.’ But he soon clipped the 
wings of our grandiloquently soaring eagle and made 
him a plain barnyard fowl,—a practical, useful in- 
structor.” 


Dritt AND UNIFORM 


Military drill began a few days after the opening. 
Major Smith, who was much respected by aii the stu- 
dents and much feared by the younger ones, was in 
charge of this part of the course, but was assisted by 
Sherman during the first weeks. ‘““We were an un- 
tutored set,” wrote one of the cadets in later life, “and 
often provoked the disgust of the officers. Some of us 
made such slow progress that an awkward squad was 
formed of which I was a prominent member, being 
placed there by Sherman’s own direction.” The cadet 
officer in charge of the awkward squad was John D. 
Workman who was killed in the Wilderness, and he 
declared that the members of that organization “are 
humpshouldered and their legs bowed two or three 
different ways, so that it is almost impossible to teach 
them the position of a soldier.” But by drilling early 
and late the cadet company was soon in fairly good 
shape and able to make a creditable appearance. 

When the first uniforms arrived the boys were de- 
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lighted. The dress coat was a dark blue military frock, 
with standing collar and gilt buttons bearing the coat 
of arms of Louisiana. The pants were lighter blue with 
a black welt down the outer seam. For ordinary wear 
there ‘was a fatigue uniform. During the first session 
the professors wore uniforms similar to those of the 
cadets except that the coat was double breasted. Most 
of the members of the faculty objected decidedly to the 
uniform, but not so the students who were immensely 
pleased with the show they made. “Our uniforms were 
showy and uncomfortable,” wrote one of them who 
later wore the modest Confederate gray, “the hat for 
dress occasions was a gorgeous affair—high and broad 
and stiff, with brazen ornaments representing the col- 
lege building and the coat of arms of the State, and 
waving black ostrich plumes. An African prince would 
have given treasures of ivory and gold dust for such a 
royal headpiece.” Cadet Workman wrote: “Our uni- 
form hats and caps have come at last and the hats are 
the fanciest things I ever saw. They are little black hats 
with some kind of a shiny buckle in front and a big 
brass plate on one side with a large black feather like 


up things, and I expect we will look like muley cows 
when we get them on.”” The boys were “crazy to show 
their uniforms to the girls,” so Sherman gave a dance 


and invited all the girls in the community. 


THe Course or Stupy 


The requirements for admission to the Fourth or 
Freshman class at the Seminary were not stringent. 
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The ability to read and write English and a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of arithmetic qualified a 
candidate to enter. However, in elementary English 
and mathematics the students of that day, judging from 
their written work that has been preserved, were better 
grounded than the Freshmen of to-day. All the students 
were placed in one class—the Fourth. During the first 
few weeks mathematics, Latin and French were the 
only subjects studied; later Greek, Spanish and English 
were given, Spanish being optional with Greck. The 
higher branches, such as engineering, mechanics, and 
chemistry, were not taught the first year, and Sher- 
man and Smith were thus left free to perfect the ad- 
ministration and the discipline of the school. 

In good weather the classes were formed on the 
parade grounds in front of the main building and 
marched under the command of a section marcher to 
the class-room where the marcher reported to the pro- 
fessor and turned the class over to him. After the recita- 
tion the class was marched back to the parade grounds 
to be reformed for the next recitation. In bad weather 
the sections assembled in the halls. ‘The system worked 
smoothly. Sherman taught no regular classes, but was a 
frequent and unannounced visitor to each class-room. 
He insisted that the professors adapt their instruction 
to their classes and not “fire over their heads.” His 


ing good work. Of the Seminary routine Sherman 

wrote, on January 22, 1860, to his daughter: “I have 

to write many letters to their fathers and mothers, who 

think I must take particular care of their children, but 
Wt 


I cause all to be treated just alike. They all recite every 
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day in algebra, French and Latin, besides which we 
drill them like soldiers an hour each day. At present 
I help the other professors, but after a while that won’t 
be necessary, and therefore I will have more time. We 
now have fifty young men, some of whom are only 
fifteen years old and some are men, but all of them 
eat, sleep, study and recite their lessons in this build- 
ing. We put three or four in a room. All have thei 
beds, which they make on the floor; at daylight they 
make up their beds, roll them up and strap them. 
They then sweep out their own room, and study their 
lessons till breakfast at seven o’clock, then they com- 
mence to recite and continue reciting till 4 p. m. 
when they are drilled an hour. At sundown they get 
supper and study their lessons till 10 o’clock, when all 
go to bed and sleep till daylight.” 

During the first session the Academic Board worked 
out a four-year curriculum which was approved by the 
Board of Supervisors. The following extract from the 
Regulations of 1860 summarizes the contents of the 
course, Greek and Spanish being the only options 
offered: 


60. Mathematics—Embracing Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensuration, De- 
scriptive Geometry, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
integral Calculus. 

61. Natural Philosophy—Embracing Mechanics, Optics, 
Acoustics, Magnetism, and Electricity. Astronomy. 

62. Chemistry, with its application to Agriculture and the 
Arts. Mineralogy and Geology. Infantry Tactics. 

63. Surveying, Civil Engineering, Military Engineering, as 
far as the construction of the field work of attack and defense. 
Topography, Perspective Drawing, Sketching in Pencil and 
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Colors. Architecture, Description of the Ancient Orders and 
Modern Styles. 

64. The English Language, Composition, and Elocution, 
Geography and History. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

65. The Latin and Greek Languages. 

66. The French and Spanish Languages. 

67. Practical instruction will be given in the Infantry and 
Artillery Drill, and with the Sword when practicable. 


The relative value attached to the different subjects 
was, following West Point precedent: 


ENQineeringy 0 0:53:05-< hase oss cae oe baw ages a8 goo 
Mathematics. 2.05%. 0050 ceteteewausawewaa vows 300 
Natural Philosophy ................... eee eee goo 
CONDUICE: sii. ea sea peti ed ee ey Cho ayS goo 
English Studies and Literature............... goo 
CUERUSY a sisiet.p at aes eeetret State sa ctaas 200 
Infantry Tactics ............ 2c cece cece ee enee 200 
Mineralogy and Geology.................0065 100 
ASUNOLY (33 casais ta eeKe ca Sus oi head yay es 100 
French and Spanish............:ceseeeeeeees 300 
Latin and: Greek. isis kek cis edesdeaeas goo 
Composition: ic.0655ccecpepeewewseaeeeayeiaae 100 
Declamtation 6.6.6 i siete ews 150d bse edie 100 
DYAWING boc tse gs baekesednnte nes eaee Kaede 100 


The West Point system of grading was used. The 
scale of marking daily recitations was as follows: For 
a perfect recitation 3 points; for a failure, o, intermedi- 
ate merit being indicated by intermediate numbers 
1.5, 2, 2.5, 2.7, etc. In preparing weekly reports the 
instructor assumed as a basis five recitations a week; 
that is, a possible maximum of 15 points a week. If a 
student recited five times and his marks were 2, 1, 3, 
3, 2, the total 11 was his weekly mark. If he had recited 


only three times, with marks of 2, 2.5 and 3—a total 
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of 7.5—the instructor worked out his marks thus: “As 
the number of days he has recited (:) is to the great- 
est number of days, (::) so is the sum of his daily marks 
(:) to his proper weekly mark.’’ The above grade would 
then be 3: 5 :: 7.5: x, and x = 12.5, the weekly mark. 
The minimum passing mark was one-third of the max- 
imum—100 out of 300 in mathematics or Latin or 
Greek; 67 out of 200 in chemistry or infantry tactics; 
33 Out of 100 in composition or drawing, etc. 


THE LEGISLATION OF 1860 


The state. legislature convened in Baton Rouge in 
January, 1860, soon after the opening of the Seminary. 
In his message, Governor Wickliffe mentioned favor- 
ably the Seminary and its faculty. He recommended 
that an annual appropriation of $25,000 be made for 
the running expenses of the institution, that in addition 
forty-eight young men be educated free at the Semi- 
nary, each agreeing in return to teach after graduation 
for two years in the state schools, and that the military 
character of the school be fixed by law. At present the 
military organization rested upon the authority of a 
resolution of the Board of Supervisors. 

Some defects had been found in the law under which 
the Seminary was being conducted and both factions 
in the Board of Supervisors were eager to secure 
legislation to remedy these and to decide upon the 
character of the institution. General Graham endeav- 
ored to secure the passage of an act making the schoo 
a military academy as nearly as possible like the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. He sent to Dr. S. A. Smith, 
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one of the Supervisors who was a member of the senate, 
the draft of a proposed law to fix the military character 
of the institution, under the name ‘Louisiana Military 
Academy,” to exclude Greek, and to clothe the Super- 
intendent with large powers over faculty and student 
body. He reminded Smith that all attempts at classical 
education in Louisiana had failed, that all attempts to 
discipline the turbulent Louisiana youth had also 
failed, and that the military system alone, in which the 


solve the problem. 

Senator Smith, with the minority of the Board of 
Supervisors, accepted the military system as something 
then popular and perhaps useful, but which should 
give way in time to a more liberal university organiza- 
tion in which both students and faculty would have 
much freedom. These gentlemen would not agree to 
the name “Louisiana Military Academy,’’ but wanted 
the school called the ‘Louisiana State Seminary,” or 
the “Louisiana State University.” They desired also a 
broadening of the curriculum as soon as possible. Con- 
sequently Smith refused to introduce Graham's draft 
of a reorganization bill. Sherman stood between the ex- 
tremes; he cared less than Graham for the military 
system but believed that the plans of Smith and Man- 
ning were impracticable at that time. 

The military system had two strong advocates in 
Baton Rouge—Braxton Bragg, then a member of the 
State Board of Public Works, and Richard Taylor, a 
state senator and son of Zachary Taylor. Bragg wrote 
to Sherman that Senator Smith was the principal op- 
ponent of the military system but that his opposition 
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you will be impressed with the importance of a change 
in our system of education, if we expect the next gen- 
eration to be anything more than a mere aggregation 
of loafers charged with the duty of squandering their 
fathers’ legacies and disgracing their mothers.” Sher- 
man went to Baton Rouge about the middle of Febru- 
ary to look after the Seminary legislation. By appoint- 
ment he met Smith, Taylor and Bragg, and they forced 


that they would break up the institution by legislative 
act rather than allow an attempt at a great university 
to be made before conditions justified it. As a com- 
promise the unwieldy name ‘Louisiana State Semi- 
nary and Military Academy” was given to the institu- 
tion, and its military character was fixed by law; but 
expansion in the future was not made impossible. 
The legislature was generous toward the Seminary. 
The school was given a $20,000 straight annual appro- 
priation besides $19,260 in addition for unpaid interes 
on the Seminary funds, was relieved of refunding a 
$30,000 loan which the state had made for building 
purposes and was given $15,000 for a library, a labora- 
tory and two professors’ houses. Bragg, desirous of in- 
creasing Sherman’s salary, drew a bill which was passe 
making the Seminary the State Central Arsenal, with a 
$500 salary attached. For the support of fifty-one bene- 
ficiary students, an increase of thirty-five over the num- 
ber allowed by the old law, the sum of $15,000 annu- 


There was much opposition in the legislature and 
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in the state to the beneficiary system. Dick Taylor de- 
clared that if the school undertook the education of too 
many paupers others would not care to attend, and the 
objection to making it an “indigent college” was gen- 
eral. No one seems to have thought of giving free tui- 
tion to all and support to none, which is the modern 
state policy. Finally all references to indigency were 
struck out of the bill and the beneficiary measure, for 
which Governor Wickliffe was responsible, was passe 
with difficulty, the lieutenant-governor deciding a tie 
vote. 

During the session of the legislature Sherman was 
several times in Baton Rouge where he was treated 
with much consideration. The political and educa- 
tional leaders of the state placed much confidence in 
him. So good was the impression made by him upon 
the rank and file of the legislature, that he was wined 
and dined until he came to the conclusion that Louisi- 
ana was a very good place. “I am in the land of clover 
as well as molasses,” he wrote to his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Ewing, and he added, “I cannot but laugh in 

y sleeve at the seeming influence I possess, dining 
with the governor, hobnobbing with the leading men 
of Louisiana, whilst John is universally black-guarded 
as an awful abolitionist. No person has said one word 
against me, and all have refrained from using his name 
in vain. If they find me advising with you and John, 


and hang me. No, this is not so, we discuss all public 
questions here with fairness. Louisiana is not ultra.” 


1 Black Republicans. 
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SHERMAN AND THE LONDON OFFER 


It was the favorable attitude of the legislature which 
caused Sherman to decline a better paying position 
and to remain in Louisiana. About the new year, 
1860, a commercial company made him a good offer 
to open a branch office in London. The members of 
his family were eager for him to accept this offer, 
for they believed that his relationship to John Sher- 
man, then prominent as an anti-slavery leader, would 
cause the people of Louisiana to distrust him, and they 
feared also that the southern climate and yellow fever 
would make it impossible for his wife and children to 
live in Louisiana. Sherman himself was extremely sen- 
sitive about possible criticism of him as a Northerner 
and as a brother of John Sherman, but he was much 
pleased with the work at the Seminary and desired to 
remain. Writing to his wife’s father, on January 8, 
1860, in regard to the offer to go to London for a sal- 
ary of $7,500, he stated that his course would depend 
upon the attitude toward the Seminary of the legisia- 
ture then in session. In reply to a suggestion from his 
brother-in-law that he might be embarrassed in his 
work by his views on slavery, Sherman wrote: “I per- 
ceive that I have a strong hold here. The South is 
right in guarding against insidious enemies or against 
any enemies whatever, and I would aid her in so do- 
ing. Ail I could object to is the laying of plans designed 
to result in secession and civil war. I see daily marks 
of confidence in me and reliance upon my executing 


practical designs. . . . They have never asked of me 
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mistake the confidence of the Board.” 

Sherman denied that John Sherman was an aboli- 
tionist, but knowing the Southern opinion of his broth- 
er he became, as Graham said, ‘‘morbid on the sub- 
ject.” John Sherman wrote to his brother in Louisiana 
explaining why he had endorsed Helper’s Impending 
Crists. These letters Sherman showed to General Gra- 
ham who took the liberty to read them to other prom- 
inent men in order to forestall possible criticism of the 
Superintendent. Graham then wrote to Sherman that 
his brother's letters “ought to be sufficient for any 
thinking, reflecting Southern man who has reason 
enough in him to admit of a difference of opinion be- 
tween himself and other people. . . . For yourself, my 
dear sir, if I had never seen you at all, a knowledge of 
the fact that you had passed through the Military Acad- 
emy, had served and resided in the South and enjoyed 
the confidence and friendship of General Bragg was 
enough for me.” 

Hearing that an agent of the London company was 
on his way to Louisiana to offer further inducements 
to Sherman, General Graham became alarmed and 
wrote to Governor Moore that the danger of losing 
“our irreplaceable Superintendent” “had kept him 
awake half the night.” “I have seen enough of Sher- 


get again exactly such a man for the position—one of 
so clear, quick, and decided a mind—such practiced ad- 
ministrative and executive qualities—such experienced 
and varied knowledge of men, the world, and its busi- 
ness—combined with such kindliness of heart, and pa- 
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rental care and thoughtfulness. I have found fully real- 
ized in him all which General Gibson, and Colonel J. P. 
Taylor (brother of the late president) and other gentle- 
men told me in Washington last September, when they 
said, in the words of Colonel Taylor, “if you had 
hunted the whole army from one end of it to the other 
you could not have found a man in it more admirably 
suited for the position, in every respect, than Sher- 
man.” 

Graham proposed that as an inducement to stay, 
Sherman be offered $5,000 a year, the extra sum to be 
guaranteed by himself and Moore. This, Graham sug- 
gested, would quiet the “apprehension which is be- 
coming somewhat morbid with him” that John Sher- 
man’s politics might cause his brother in Louisiana to 
be criticised. “A man competent to govern, control, 
and instruct a large institution is of rare occurrence,” 
said Graham, “and if we throw away this one there is 
but little likelihood that we can replace him.”’ Gover- 
nor Moore replied in the same jes 

When the agent arrived Sherman was favorably 
impressed with his offer and agreed to ive him an an- 
swer on February 21, 1860. He would not leave Louisi- 
ana, he said, without the willing consent of the Super- 
visors, who “attach vast importance to my services.” 
He then went again to Baton Rouge to see what the 
legislature would do for the Seminary. Before he left 
for the capital the professors in a body urged him not 
to accept the London offer. His reception at Baton 
Rouge was all that he could desire; the appropriation 
scheduled for the Seminary was generous and all fears 
that he might be weakened in Louisiana by his broth- 
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er’s position in Ohio were quieted. ‘They seem to 
think,” he wrote to his wife, “that I can accomplish 
great good, and as I have been dealt with so fairly I 
am loath to quit.” He argues in home letters in favor 
of staying in Louisiana: here the family are assured of 
the best social position; it will be more agreeable in 
Louisiana for Mrs. Sherman; and it will be much less 
expensive. To a radical relative he wrote: “If by being 
here, with such relatives as you and John, I could also 
do something to allay fears and apprehensions which 
I believe unfounded, I could do patriotic service.” 

About this time, at a dinner at Governor Moore’s, 
Sherman was given an opportunity to state his position 
on the slavery question. ‘There was some discussion of 
John Sherman’s views, and Governor Moore, who ha 
been primed by General Graham, suggested that Super- 
intendent Sherman explain his attitude toward slav- 
ery. Sherman replied that his brother was no abolition- 
ist, though he preferred the free institutions of the 
North, that he himself believed that the condition of 
field hands and the legal condition of all negroes ought 
to be made as nearly as possible equal to that of free 
people, that families should not be separated by sale, 
and that the education of slaves should be encouraged. 
Several gentlemen present agreed with him and then, 
as Sherman said, “the debate went on temperately.” 
This incident probably relieved the Seminary of a real 
danger—that of popuiar distrust of Sherman which 
might very naturally have arisen. After this visit to 
Baton Rouge Sherman was much less worried about 
his position. 

However, when February 21 arrived, induced by his 
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relatives, he rather reluctantly decided to accept the 
London offer and so notified General Graham and his 
relatives in Ohio. To his father-in-law he wrote: “I 
confess I sever the relations between myself and pres- 
ent associates with deep regret. Their behavior in all 
things has been frank, manly and generous.” Braxton 
Bragg protested strongly against Sherman’s going, and 
Beauregard, who had two sons at the Seminary, wrote: 
“I must request you not to be in too great hurry about 
. Calrying out your intention of resigning.” Graham felt 
sure that the Seminary would break up if Sherman 
left, and finally prevailed upon him to go to Ohio to 
visit his family and to look more closely into the nature 
of the London position before making a final decision. 
Sherman wrote to Bragg, Beauregard and others ask- 
ing them to suggest a successor, placed his resignation 
in the hands of Graham, who refused to consider it, 
and went to Ohio where he remained three weeks. He 
then decided that Louisiana offered a more certain 
future, and in April, much to the gratification of his 


associates he returned to the Seminary. 


MATTERS OF DISCIPLINE 


For a month after the opening of the Seminary all 
went well. There were no serious breaches of discipline 
and Sherman was congratulating himself upon this 
fact. But about February 1, when the newness of the 
situation had worn off, the test of strength came. 
Among the students were several unruly boys sent by 
their parents to the Seminary as a last resort. These 
boys planned a campaign of merely passive opposition 
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to the authorities, but other events quickly brought 
matters to a crisis. The orderly sergeant reported one 
of the cadets, and out of this a fight resulted in whict 
knives were drawn. Sherman convened a faculty court 
of inquiry and upon its findings summarily dismissed 
the belligerents. Both then apologized profusely and 
were readmitted only to join the passive opposition. 
But Sherman soon disposed of this. One recalcitrant 
was expelled upon Professor Boyd’s report “for singing 
a black-guard song.” Another, W. , came to Sher- 
man to draw money for the purpose of going into Alex- 
andria to see a dentist. Sherman gave him an order on 
the d dentist instead of money. ae complained that 
was “‘no way to treat a gentleman,” and was soon on 
his way home. 

Then came the C case, about which Sherman 
wrote to his wife as follows: “‘It is against the rules for 
cadets to use tobacco—but we know that they do use 
it, but this morning one did it so openly that I sup- 
pose he did it in defiance. I went to his room to see 
him but he was out and in the drawer of his washstand 
I found plenty of tobacco. I, or course, emptied it into 
the fireplace. Soon after the young gentleman named 
Cc came to ne; evidently instigated by others 4 an 


my opening his dewed intimating that it was a breact 

of propriety. Of course I soon advised him that his con- 
cealment and breach of regulations, as well known to 
him, was the breach of honor. He said he would not 
stay and after some preliminaries I shipped him. An- 
other came with a similar complaint and I sent him off 
and then the matter ended. These two last were dull 
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at books and noisy, quarrelsome fellows and a good 
yy q g 


riddance.” 

This “émeuie,’ as Sherman called it, settled the 
question of mastery. Afterward the troubles of disci- 
pline were slight. One parent, P T-——, alarmed 
at Sherman’s energetic methods, wrote to General 
Graham that the Seminary,—“the last best hope of 
Louisiana’s sons,”—might be endangered by this severe 
treatment of the young men. “Will our sons submit,” 
he asked, ‘“‘to the arbitrary commands of dictators?” 


He “fears the effect of stringent personal command 


... the government which originates in the mere will 


of the superior.”’ Graham responded with his familiar 
argument in favor of military government, and added 
that some parents “have sent chronic cases to this in- 
stitution as their last hope for a cure, but we don’t in- 
tend to keep that kind of a hospital . . . “There is no 
other name known unto men’ whereby he can get 
creditably through this institution but order and in- 
dustry.”” Upon investigation Sherman found that young 
T had been “oppressed” by Professor Boyd, who 
ordered him out of the class-room for making a dis- 
turbance about a pig’s tail which some one had tied 
to a fellow student's coat. These facts calmed his father. 


CONTROVERSIES IN THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


But these incidents brought up again in the Board 
the question of military government and the extent of 
the authority of the Superintendent. Senator Smith, a 
member of the Board, expressed a hope that in a year 
or two the system would break down and that then 
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“we can make something of the institution.” He was 
actively aided by Manning, who was also hostile to the 
military system, and was endeavoring to get rid of as 
much of it as possible. Under the new law another 
Board of Supervisors was appointed in the spring of 
1860. On this Board, a critic asserted, Governor Moore 
placed his neighbors and dependents of Rapides Par- 
ish, and thus brought the Seminary under local village 
influences. Graham was eager that Braxton Bragg 
and others friendly to the military system be appointed, 
while Smith and Manning worked for the appoint- 
ment of persons of the opposite view. The Governor 
refused to appoint Bragg but divided the Board about 


people. 
The controversy extended to the faculty which 


passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Academic Board respectfully ask the 
Board of Supervisors to define the true nature of ““The Semi- 
nary of Learning and Military Academy,” according to the 
recent act of the legislature—whether it is merely a military 
institute designed for the promotion of military and scientific 
knowledge, or shall the Literary Department be put on an 
equality with the Scientific, with the Military Department 
added only for the sake of discipline and order? 


Professor Vallas, notwithstanding his Hungarian 
military record, was strongly opposed to the military 
system and to the subordination of the professors to 
the Superintendent. In a memoir written by him in 
1864 he says: ““I'wo important questions soon turned 
up and agitated the faculty and Board of Supervisors 


during the first session of the institution. The first 
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was, whether all the professors stood in the light of 


Pe eres 


military subordinates to the Superintendent; the sec- 
ond, whether all the professors should wear a uniform 
or not. Of ali the professors it was only Professor Vallas 
who consistently refused to be assigned to any com- 
mand, to teach any military branch, or to have any 
commission. On account of this refusal he was charged 
with throwing impediments into the way of the institu- 
tion and had to meet the frowns of the military party.” 

The new Board began to discuss the subject of dis- 
cipline, the Superintendent’s authority, professors’ uni- 
form, and the course of study. Graham protested to 
Governor Moore that Smith and Manning were seek- 
ing to undermine the “military and utilitarian charac- 
ter of the institution,” which had already been fixed 
by resolution of the Board and by the legislative act of 
1860. He would, he said, exclude Greek, Hebrew, etc., 
until there was a stronger demand for such studies and 
would “teach those arts and sciences which are of prac- 
tical use in the everyday employments of life, together 
with a fair degree of useful literature.” The curricu- 
lum should be a fixed one, with nothing vague or un- 
certain. Governor Moore replied that there was no in- 
tention of undoing the military establishment, but 
that the military ought not to be allowed to interfere 
with other work. 

Vallas objected to the uniform through fear of crit- 
icism by his brother clergyman, though he said “there 
would be no canonical impediment to wearing it.” 
The Board gave him no relief and during the first 
session the professors wore uniforms on all formal oc- 
casions. Manning however advised Vallas not to obey 
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Sherman’s orders in regard to the wearing of uniforms 
and scolded him when his advice was not followed. 
Sherman wanted a stricter military system than 
Smith and Manning but less of it than Graham. He 
demanded unshared control, under the Board, over 
professors and students in order to maintain discipline. — 
To change the military character of the school would 
be fatal, he said—“One hundred young men in this 
down and make study impossible.” In his opinion the 
military system was needed to enforce order and to 
provide healthful exercise and that was all at which it 


tinuous session and a summer encampment like that 
at West Point. After his refusal of the London offer he 
was much worried by the wrangling in the Board. In 
a letter dated June 28, 1860, he states his problem: 
“Last week I dismissed summarily two cadets of good 
families and large connexions. One has appealed to the 
Board of Supervisors who may be weak enough to yield 
to such influences. And if they do, it will severely 
weaken my power and influence, and may shake my 
faith in my hold on their confidence. They meet on 
Saturday. This is Thursday and I will then see whether 
I am to govern here or be governed by the cast-off boys 
of rich planters. So well impressed are ali gentlemen 
here of the necessity of some restraint on the boys who 
have been indulged at home to an unlimited extent, 
that I doubt not they will approve my acts, but like all 
deliberative bodies they may take some half-way course 
and recommend me to receive them back on their 
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promising reformation. I will not do so unless they 
command me, which they have a right to do.” 
The question of the Superintendent’s authority was 
not settled during the first session; but during the vaca- 
tion when Sherman was in Ohio the regulations were 


revised, professors relieved of the necessity of wearing 
the uniform, and the following rule was adopted: “The 
Superintendent shall be charged with the general 
oversight of the institution, and shall be President of 
the Academic Board. As a member of the Academic 
Board, he shall be entitled to one vote equally with 
his co-professors. He shall direct the Academic duties 
and military exercises, and all the cadets shall be under 
his command. He shall govern the Seminary accord- 
ing to these Rules and no cadet shall be expelled, or 
dismissed, or suspended from the Seminary, or be sub- 
jected to other grave punishment, provided in these 
Rules, without the sanction of the Academic Board, 
expressed by a majority vote.” 


‘THE CLOSE OF THE FirmsT SESSION 


The first session was scheduled to close on August 
20, 1860, and the second to begin on November 1. It 
was believed that the vacation months thus selected 
were the most unhealthy ones. But for various reasons 
the time of closing was changed to July 31, when an 
examination was to be held. 

During the last half of the session the administration 
worked more smoothly. It was settled that Sherman 
was to remain in Louisiana, and that the legislature 
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there was rapid progress toward a settled state of affairs, 
and Superintendent Sherman began to plan for the 
future. The legislature had appropriated money to 
build two houses for professors. These were to be oc- 
cupied by Sherman and Vallas, while the unmarried 
professors were to remain domiciled in the main col- 
lege building. Under Sherman’s supervision plans 
were drawn and the contractors went to work on the 
houses. 

Dr. Sevier, the surgeon, resigned in February and 
was succeeded by Dr. Powhatan Clarke, a young Vir- 
ginian who had been educated in Paris. Sherman as- 
signed also to Clarke the duties of treasurer. Of this 
fact Clarke stated: ‘He was the most conscientious man 
I ever knew, especially in the discharge of public duty. 
His salary was $3,300 and in addition the Board al- 
lowed him $500 as treasurer and he received $500 
more as superintendent of the Central Arsenal. One 
day he said to me: ‘It is not right for me to be at the 
head of this school and be its Treasurer. I want you to 
act and you must take the $500, too.’ He patiently 
taught me book-keeping and insisted upon my taking 
the pay.” 

There was some doubt about when the beneficiary 
students, provided for by the recent act of the legisla- 
ture, should be received. Sherman was eager to have 
no more during the first session and solved the problem 
by sending out circulars on April 17, 1860, to the 
police juries of the parishes asking them not to appoint 
students to enter before the beginning of the next 
session. On June 15 he sent to the police juries full in- 
structions in regard to the appointment of beneficia- 
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ries, expenses, course of study, etc. A few candidates 
who had been appointed earlier, presented themselves 
before June, and those who were sufficiently advanced 
were admitted; others were turned away to return the 
next session. 

The Board continued to disagree on matters relating 
to the Superintendent’s power, the military feature, 
and the course of study. General Graham resigned the 
vice-presidency in disgust, and Sherman began to wish 
that he had gone to London. The intentions of the 
Board were good,—few boards of trustees were so in- 
terested in the welfare of an institution,—but their 
policy had bad results. Their controversies caused the 
professors, students and the public to believe that the 
status of the Seminary was unsettled. They exercised 
too close supervision over Seminary affairs, interfering 
with matters of discipline, with the course of study, 
with the faculty, etc. Both students and members of 
the faculty appealed to the Board over the Superin- 
tendent, and the Board too often listened to them, 
though, as a rule in matters of discipline, Sherman was 
upheld. 

On July 4, 1860, a celebration was held at the Sem- 
inary and many visitors came. There were dress parade 
and drill followed by addresses from the students. 
Cadet Taliaferro was marshal of the occasion and wel- 
comed the visitors; Cadet Cushman read the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and Cadet Cornelius delivered 
the oration of the day—an appeal for a return to the 
principles of the fathers of the Republic. The occasion 
was a success, and the friends of the Seminary were 
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much pleased by the favorable impression made upon 
the visitors. 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION 


The annual examination which closed the session 
would now be called Commencement. The examina- 
tions for promotion were much more formal affairs 
than now and some of them were held in public. The 
following is the programme of the first examination 
or Commencement: 


LOUISIANA STATE SEMINARY OF LEARNING AND 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


ALEXANDRIA, june 23, 1860. 


Tue ANNUAL Examination of the Cadets at this Institution 
will take place on Monday and Tuesday, July goth and gist 
proximo. 

The order of Exercises each day will be as follows: From 
8 to 11 A. M., examinations in Mathematics; from 11 A. M. to 
1 P. M., examinations in French and Spanish; from g to 5.30 
P. M., examinations in English and Latin. 

There will be a Drill at 6.g0 P. m., each day, terminating 
with the usual Dress Parade at sundown. 

From 8 to 11 in the evening there will be Speeches, Decla- 
mations and Compositions. 

The meals of the cadets will be served at the usual hours, 
and one hour thereafter, viz.: 3 Pp. M. and 7.45 P. M., Dinner 
and Supper will be provided by the steward for all visitors 
who will give him previous notice. The Ferry Boat at Alex- 
andria will run till midnight, affording a good opportunity 
to all to honor us with their presence at the Evening Exercises. 

The parents, families and friends of the cadets and the 
public generally are most respectfully invited to attend. 


Louisiana State University 


Of the first closing exercises of the Seminary, and 
the last regular one for six years, one of the professors 
gave this description: 


Our session of 1859-60 had closed successfully and most 
pleasantly with the usual examinations, drills, speeches an 
a great ball. Sherman made an address, and though he had 
not then acquired that facility which afterwards made him 
one of the best public speakers in the land, he acquitted him- 
self most creditably, even in the opinion of the large number 
of able and eloquent men who heard him. At the ball 
Sherman was at his best and in his glory. He loved com- 
pany—young, gay, happy company—and to feel that he was 
making all have a happy time. Both fathers and mothers of 
the gay young dancers were there, too; also the Governor 
of the State, the Supervisors, and other distinguished 
guests. None were neglected. Sherman personally welcomed 
all, saw all, chatted pleasantly with all—made all feel at 
home and have a royal good time. It was a treat to his 
guests, young and old, to see him enjoy their presence so 
heartily. Wonderful social man was he, prince of enter- 
tainers—a warm, generous spirit all aglow, and a bright 
facile mind, all devotion to making those around him 
happy. The ball lasted till broad daylight; and the beauty 
and chivalry of Louisiana went away with admiration and 
love for Sherman. 

But I must tell rather a funny thing that happened at 
the examinations. I had an English class; and among other 
bits of ungrammatical language to be corrected, I had put 
on the board an expression taken from General John C. 
Breckinridge’s letter of acceptance as candidate for the 
Presidency. It was good “democracy” but bad “Lindley 
Murray.” Well, old Jesse Bynum, the famous fire-eating 
Congressman in the days of General Jackson and one of 
the Supervisors of the Academy, spied it. Turning to Sher- 
man, he said: “We can forgive you for being born in Ohio, 
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and even for being the brother of John Sherman, the 
Black Republican, but d—d if I like your poking fun at 
our candidate.” Sherman thought it a good joke, told him 
it was put there by the only Breckinridge man in the 
Faculty. Old Jesse excused Sherman, but I don’t think he 
ever quite forgave me, though I voted along with him for 
Breckinridge. Sherman favored Bell for President, but 
thought Douglas would be elected. He didn’t think Lin- 
coln could be. He was farthest from an Abolitionist—not 
even a Republican then. 


After the examinations the students went to their 
homes, the Supervisors having decided not to have a 
summer encampment, though General Graham had 
stoutly contended for it. Dr. Vallas settled down to 
work on a series of “Southern Mathematical Texts’; 
Sherman went to Ohio to his family; Boyd was left in 
charge of the Seminary; and the other professors scat- 
tered to their homes. The results of the first session 
were favorable. The controversies in the Board had 
caused some to think that the Seminary was going the 
way of former state colleges, and there was some 
trouble in the faculty on account of the lack of adapt- 
ability of the two foreign professors. But these disad- 
vantages were more than offset by the firm hold that 
Sherman had gained in the state, the good academic 
work of the institution, and, not least, by the fine ap- 
pearance and conduct of the young students who, in 
their showy uniforms, scattered over the state to their 
homes. 
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CHAPTER V 


LIFE AT THE SEMINARY IN 1860 


Isolated Location of the Seminary.—Difficulty of Procurin: 
Supplies.—Faculty Life.—Characteristics of the Professors.— 
Dr. Vallas Troubled About Preaching.—Student Life.—Regu- 
lations. — Daily Routine. — Poor Food. — Foraging. — Church- 
going. — Amusements. — Relations Between Sherman and the 
Cadets. 


IsOLATED LOCATION OF THE SEMINARY 


Lirz at the Seminary offered few distractions to pro- 
fessors or to students. The school was situated in the 
open pine woods in a thinly settled section of the coun- 
try with but one dwelling house within two miles. 
Pineville, a group of houses three miles away on Red 
River, was merely a steamer landing, while Alexan- 
dria, opposite Pineville, was a typical slow southern 
country town, where the poorest of supplies were of- 
fered for sale. There was no produce or meat market, 
and the Seminary steward could get fresh vegetables, 
etc., only from the slaves who had “patches.” Servants 
could not be hired, as a rule, though one might be pur- 
chased, and white workmen could seldom be secured. 
Books and scientific equipment had to be purchased in 
New York, forwarded by steamer to New Orleans and 
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thence up the Mississippi and the Red River to Alex- 
andria. When the Red River was low, wagons were sent 
to the Mississippi for freight. Provisions, furniture, 
clothes, etc., were purchased in New Orleans through 
agents. 

The members of the faculty were much worried be- 
cause of their isolation and the poor commissary ar- 
rangements. Sherman, while on a vacation in Ohio 
during the summer of 1860, wrote to one of the profes- 
sors: “I wish we had Cincinnati near us at the Semi- 
nary. We should then not be troubled to get provisions, 
books, or furniture. .. . Though no gourmand, I will 
turn with great regret from the apples, pears, vege- 
tables, meats, and luxuries of Ohio to the poor bread 
and poorer meat of the pine woods. It does seem to 
me that our lot is cast in the remotest part of the pres- 
ent civilized world.” He declared that he lost fifteen 
pounds while in Louisiana and that his wife, thinking 
that he had been starved down there, was preparing 
dainties for him to take back. Because the Seminary 
people bought supplies in New Orleans and New York 
and because Sherman refused to allow the cadets to 
have much spending money when they went to town, 
the Alexandria store keepers—“‘even Dutchmen who 
cannot speak English,” he said—‘“damned the Semi- 
nary.” There was at first no fence around the Seminary 
grounds and the premises were infested with “razor- 
back” hogs, much to the annoyance of the authorities 
who could not drive them away and were afraid to 
kill them lest they get into trouble with the owners of 
the swine. The forest came so near the Seminary en- 
closures that more than once all hands were called 
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out to fight wood fires and keep the out buildings from 
being burned. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROFESSORS 


The isolation from the world threw the little colony 
upon its own resources. The professors who lived in 
the main building messed together. The students had 
few outside distractions and as a result studied fairly 
well, though they engaged in frequent escapades. Sher- 
man kept the professors hard at work. To the Board 
he said: “You pay your professors very liberally an 
have a right to expect them to work.” Since all the stu- 


of their own in engineering and chemistry, and the 
teaching was done mainly by Vallas, Boyd, and St. 
Ange. Smith aided Vallas with the mathematics classes 
and Sherman with the administration and the disci- 
pline, and Sherman taught history and geography at 
irregular periods. He was a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples upon which the Republic was founded and 
frequently lectured upon them. He also was an expan- 
sionist. One of his students said of him: ‘“The Superin- 
tendent not infrequently attended the recitations and 
seemed to know the status of every cadet. When occa- 
sion required he knew how to reprimand, and words of 
kindness and encouragement often fell from his lips. 
Much given to silence and the keeping of his own 
counsel, he was fluent and eloquent when he spoke. I 
have heard him lecture charmingly to the assembled 
students on the history of his country, selecting by 
preference chapters of exploration and adventure, or 
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heroic struggle and enterprise, such as gave to the 
Union the territory of Texas and the great West. Upon 
me and others he made the impression of an ardent, 
powerful man, governed by duty and a sense of devo- 
tion to his country and humanity.” 

The professors and students never knew when Sher- 
man was going to drop in and hence were stimulated 
to be at their best at all times. “He had no patience 
with inefficient teaching, whether from want of ability 
or from too much ability rendering it difficult for the 
savant to come down to the plane of comprehension of 
beginners.” For labored explanations and reasoning 


I gave it and then began to give my reasons, when he 
stopped me with this remark: ‘I only wanted your opin- 
ion. I didn’t ask for your reasons, and remember, never 
give your reasons for what you think or do until you 
must. Maybe, after a while a better reason will pop 
into your head.’ ” 

Professor Vallas who lived several hundred yards 
from the college building was extremely retiring in 
disposition and, as the students found, very credulous. 
They told him stories of fierce Rapides bears until he 
was afraid to go home after dark. He had a standing 
offer of a good dinner to each student who found a 
turkey for sale, and as a result the neighbors’ turkeys 
began to disappear. Professor Boyd was, according to a 
student, “energetic, exacting, but kind; like Nelson 


St. Ange, “a genial, accomplished, mercurial French- 
man,” was much admired by the students because he 
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had fought several duels, and, according to report, had 
killed seven men and wounded others. He was “‘a great 
worshipper of his own country, nothing earthly in his 
estimation being worthy of comparison with the glory 
and civilization of France.” 

The Superintendent's family did not join him in 
Louisiana but remained in Ohio. At first there was no 
suitable house for them and by the time the new dwell- 
ings were completed the Civil War was at hand. The 
professors who messed together complained loudly of 
the poor fare. The old accounts show that wine was 
frequently used at meals to make up for the poor 
bread, bacon, and greens. Sherman at first opposed 
the use of wine at the faculty table. “Governor Moore,” 
he wrote in one of his letters, “‘sent a fine lot of cake 
for the cadets and a basket of wine for the professors. 
The former was added to their stock and enabled them 
to set a nice table for the ladies [on July 4, 1860]. The 
wine is untouched and I hardly know what to do with 
it. I think it prudent that we should exhibit as little 
wine as possible in our rooms or on our tables. I have 
always paid and advised the poe to pay largely 
toward the general hospitality, and thus far we have 
done so without wine except claret.” But the fare was 
so dry at the rule was relaxed. General Graham and 
other friends of the Seminary frequently sent out to 
the faci ning and students delicacies from their plan- 
tations, but the poor fare remained poor. To supply 
the needs of the Seminary population a store or com- 
missary was kept at the institution, much to the ir- 
ritation of the Alexandria shopkeepers. Sherman’s 
accounts and letters show that he sometimes had to re- 
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strain the professors, especially St. Ange, to keep them 


from spending ail their salaries at the store. 

Shut off from the world as they were the young 
professors welcomed every opportunity of getting out 
and mingling in the society of the community. When 
work was ended for the week, Smith, Clarke, St. Ange, 
and sometimes Sherman visited the plantations where 
they were always welcome. Vallas seldom left home, 
and Boyd not being socially inclined, took charge of 
the school. St. Ange went to ali the horse races and 
once bought, with a large part of his quarter’s salary a 
blooded horse which had many diseases. Smith once 
reported to the Superintendent that General Graham 
“was down on him for gallanting.” Sherman assured 
Graham that Smith was criticised mainly because he 
was attentive to a lady who was not of Rapides Parish, 
and further asserted that “if we must conform to every 
rumor we will lead a devil of a life here.” Professor 
Boyd who preferred reading to gallanting wrote of 
the social side of academic life: “Sherman studied the 
amusements and recreations of his charge. Fond him- 
self of young society and dancing, he gave the cadets 
frequent hops, the planters and their pretty daughters 
coming in swarms. They soon got to be as fond of 
Sherman as his cadets were. They delighted to have 
him at their homes on the river and bayous, and many 
an evening did he spend with them, usually accompa- 
nied by his handsome young commandant of cadets, 
Major Frank Smith (killed in Lee’s army the night be- 
fore the surrender at Appomattox), and his accom- 
plished surgeon, Dr. Powhatan Clarke, now living in 
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Baltimore, while I, not so much of a lady’s man, re- 
mained behind to run the school.” 

After Sherman became less sensitive about possible 
criticism of him on account of his brother's politics he 
saw something humorous in the situation. “One or 
two have asked me,” he said in one of his letters, “‘if 
I were related to the gentleman of the same name 
whose name figures so conspicuously in Congress. I, of 
course, say he is my brother, which generally amazes 
them because they regard him as awful bad.” With 
General Graham, who lived some miles away, Sherman 
carried on an extensive correspondence about school 
affairs. In one letter the latter remarks: “I am afraid 
from our frequent letters the postmaster will think we 
have commenced courting again.” 

The fact that Dr. Vallas was a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church caused some trouble to the Seminary and 
to himself. The controversies over Church influence in 
Louisiana colleges had caused the founders of the Semi- 
nary to avoid aii connection with church organiza- 
tions. There was opposition in the Board of Super- 
visors when Graham proposed that church-going be 
recommended to professors and students, and when 
Vallas was nominated for the chair of mathematics 
there was again opposition until Graham assured the 
Board that the learned doctor would come as a 
“Ph.D.” and not as a “D.D.” A minister stationed in 
Rapides announced that Vallas would assist him and 
would hold regular services at Pineville. This report 
and the fact that before entering upon his duties at the 
Seminary Vallas had officiated at several services caused 
him to be severely criticised. ‘Those ministers who 
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wanted him to preach tried to get Bishop Polk to bring 
pressure to bear to force him to preach, but Polk re- 
fused to do so. The report then spread abroad that the 
Seminary was a godless place, that the Board and the 
faculty opposed religious services, and that the students 
were “bound to hell.” The authorities were embar- 
rassed for a while by the active opposition of those who 
had wanted Vallas to preach. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The students roomed in the main building, two to 
four in a room and furnished their own bedding, furni- 
ture, etc. No spending money was allowed; all cash had 
to be deposited with the Superintendent, who dis- 
bursed it sparingly. At the Seminary store each student 
had credit, upon Sherman’s endorsement, for neces- 
saries. To contract a debt in Alexandria was punished 
by dismissal; to receive money secretly from relatives 
or friends was also prohibited. No married man was al- 
lowed to matriculate and if a student should marry he 
was to be dismissed. “‘Reproachful speeches, provoking 
gestures, unjustifiable tricks, ostracism of a fellow stu- 

dent, profane or indecent language, cards and betting, 
duelling and visiting during study hours” were all for- 
bidden under severe penalties. Among other prohib- 
itory rules were these: “No cadet shall keep a waiter, 
horse, or dog; no cadet shall in any way use tobacco, 
nor have it in his room or in his possession; no cadet 
shall cook or prepare food in the Seminary building, 
or have cooked provisions in his room without permis- 
sion.” 
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The beds were spread on the floor and after reveille 
roll call at daylight each student rolled up his bed, 


mates served in turn as “room orderly,” swept the 
room, and put water and waste paper in the corridor 
for the servants to carry away. Reveille was followed 
by an hour of study before breakfast at 7. Dinner was 
at 12 and supper at 5. The time between meals was 
filled up with recitations and drill. Study hours were 
from 6 to 10, and at 10 all lights were out. The stu- 
dents complained loudly at first but soon became ac- 
customed to the routine. Dinner and supper squads, 
like the classes, were formed on the parade grounds and 


table commanded by a “First Carver” and a “Second 
Carver,”’ who marched it to its place in the dining hall, 
kept order, carved the meats and directed the servants. 
Only the carvers were allowed to speak to the waiters. 
Judge René T. Beauregard who was at the Seminary in 
1860-1861 says of the barrack life: “Our furniture 
could not induce laziness. A few straight-back chairs, a 
washstand with two buckets as accessory ornaments, a 
mattress which was spread upon the floor of the room 
and rolled up every morning in a duck canvas tie 
and placed erect against the wall there to remain all 
day comprised the furniture of the room. . . . For 
water to drink or for our ablutions we had to go down 
hill to the spring from one to two acres off, then go 
back to our rooms by way of the interminable stairs, 
there to resume, tired and out of breath, our studies 
of sines and cosines.”’ 

When visitors came, and there were many, they were 
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shown over the building, the living rooms of the stu- 
dents being thrown open for inspection. The Superin- 
tendent thought that the cadets were thus encouraged 
to neatness and order in the care of their rooms. To 
prevent the usual development of disorder at meal 
times, guests were frequently invited to the tables of 
the students or of the faculty. 


Poor Foop; FORAGING 


The meals served to the students were undoubtedly 
poor during the entire ante-bellum period and during 
the war. To purchase good provisions was impossible— 
the large towns were too far away and the surrounding 
country offered little that was edible. The surgeon, at 
one time, reported that half the boys were sick or half 
sick as a result of poor food. They complained of the 
“millions of flies,” the ‘fritters and molasses,” the 
“melted butter,” and the slovenly slave servants. Major 
Beauregard, who had two sons at the Seminary, wrote 
to Sherman that it would be necessary to improve the 
quality of the food, “otherwise,” he said, “it may be- 
come a serious drawback to the success of your institu- 
tion, for parents generally attach more importance to 
the health of their children than to their intellectual 
development.” The fare was somewhat improved dur- 
ing the second year. Yet in spite of the bad food the 
students were sent away at the end of the session in 
better physical condition than when they came. Regu- 
lar hours, hard work, drill and other outdoor exercise 
made stout, manly fellows of the thin, sallow and sickly 
boys who came. 
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The poor fare at the Seminary mess hall was a cause 
of much mischief and violation of rules on the part of 
the students. To get something to eat they were ac- 
customed to escape from the building at night and take 
a short cut through the woods to Pineville and Alexan- 
dria or to some house where such delicacies as ham and 
eggs could be had. Raids were made upon the poultry 
yards of Steward Jarreau and the country people who 
lived from one to three miles away. Chickens, turkeys, 
and small pigs were cooked in negro cabins or in the 
rooms of the students. The Superintendent was at times 
kept busy protecting the property of his neighbors, and 
several times marauders were caught by him. A mem- 
ber of the faculty said of him: “He was a natural born 
detective. From the least little clew he would infer 
what a cadet was doing. Once I remember we were 
strolling in the woods, and passed a group of cadets a 
little distance off. I had observed nothing unusual 
when he spoke up: “Those fellows seem a little flushed. 
They are up to something.’ I thought no more of it. 
The next day he called me into his office and said: 
‘You remember those boys we passed in the woods? 
They were concocting a plan to rob the henroosts of 
the neighbors. ‘They have confessed it all to me.’ And 
by his everlasting vigilance and quick perception he 
prevented much petty mischief. He was well named 


Sherman in reading the signs and divining the plans of 
foe or cadet.” 

Some of the students organized a kind of foraging so- 
ciety. Sherman discovered it and obtained “‘the consti- 
tution of the marauders.” In order to break it up he 
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demanded that certain innocent students who knew 
those guilty of stealing chickens—the “Mose Chicken 
Case” this was called—should disclose their names. 
With much difficulty was the information obtained, 
the students maintaining that it would be dishonorable 
“to tell on” the guilty parties. In this connection Sher- 
man issued an order from which the following extrac 
is taken: ‘““The Superintendent will call upon no cadet 
to expose the little peccadillos of his fellows, but when 
these peccadillos amount to violence, breaking the laws 
of the State, and insults to superiors, the case is differ- 
ent, and it should be the pride of every cadet to keep 
in check these things, for they aim at the destruction of 
the institution itself. There is a wide difference in the 
two classes of cases. Older and better informed are 
now cautioned against being drawn into the custom of 
concealing real wrongs and outrages, because it looks 
like tattling. Mischievous cadets will try to establish 
this rule, because it will shelter them in their mis- 
chief.” 

Sometimes the food was unbearable and then the 
students were almost uncontrollable. On one occasion 
when the meat was odorous the student body threw the 
dishes and their contents on the floor; at another time 
they ran the waiters from the mess hall, a few of the 
lawless element firing pistols at the fleeing menials as 
they ran. After each outbreak the leaders were dis- 
missed and the food was slightly improved. 

The use of tobacco and whiskey was forbidden but 
it was hard to break some of the boys of long formed 
habits. One student who was particularly troublesome 
about tobacco was dismissed by Sherman; another who 
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had stored whiskey in his room threatened the Super- 
intendent with a pistol when his supplies were found 
and then went away without waiting to be dismissed. 
The most lawless were in this way soon “renvoyé,” as 
the records say, but the ones who remained were lively 
enough. They ducked the negro servants in the spring, 
polished Dr. Vallas’ blackboards with bear grease hair 
oil, and raided the steward’s stores. Finally a regular 
guard, night and day, was established and the mischie 
was moderated. 


CHURCHGOING; AMUSEMENTS 


Some of the students attended church on Sundays, 
but they had to walk three miles to services, unless Dr. 
Vallas preached at the Seminary, which was seldom. 
There were rumors that the church squads visited the 
bar-room before returning to the Seminary, but these 
stories, Sherman declared were circulated by the disap- 
pointed shopkeepers of Alexandria who could not get 
cadet trade. Such games as chess, backgammon, etc., 
were encouraged in the barracks, though gambling was 
forbidden. On Sundays and holidays the students went 
for long rambles in the surrounding woods or on fish- 
ing expeditions. But Sunday was a hard day for the au- 
thorities; the boys were then without occupation an 
mischief was concocted. In desperation the better class 
of students formed two literary societies and talked off 
some of their troubles. 

To the young Louisianian accustomed to outdoor 


discipline and indoor life was irksome in the extreme. 
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That the difficulties of discipline were no greater was 
due largely to the administrative ability and the tact of 
the Superintendent who in spite of his strictness be- 
came popular with the students. Colonel D. F. Boyd 
wrote of him at this period: “He made every professor 
and cadet at the Academy keep his place and do his 
duty; and at the same time he was the intimate social 
companion of the cadets. All loved him. In the ‘off 
hours’ from study or drill he encouraged the cadets to 
look him up and have a talk. And often have I seen his 


of army or western life, which he loved so well to tell 
them. Nor could he appear on the ground in recreation 
hours without the cadets one by one gathering around 
him for a talk. Nothing seemed to delight him so much 
as to mingle with us socially; and the magnetism of the 
man riveted us all to him very closely, especially the 
cadets. Scarcely a day passed that he did not see each 
and every one of them personally, asking not only 
about themselves, and all that concerned them at 
school, but about their people at home, when they had 
last heard from them, how they were, and about the 
crops, etc. And if a cadet fell sick, the loving care and 
attention he gave him! He was at his bedside several 
times day and night, watching him closely, consoling 
and encouraging him.” 

The students most difficult to control came from the 
nearby parishes. Dr. Vallas by a statistical study of the 
records came to the conclusion that the Rapides and 
Natchitoches boys were twice as obstreperous as those 
from the other parishes. 
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THE SECOND SESSION AND THE 
OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The Vacation of 1860._Sherman in Ohio, Washington, and 
New York.—Arms for the Seminary.—Revision of the Regula- 
tions, and Limitation of the Superintendent’s Authority.—The 
Beginning of the Second Session.—Classification.—_Effect of 
Politics on the School.—Sentiment in Favor of the Military 
System.—Views of the Faculty on Secession.—State Forces Seize 
the Baton Rouge Arsenal.—Sherman Resigns and Leaves the 
State.—Election of Successors: Colonel Lay and Captain Boggs. 
—Vallas as Acting Superintendent.—Professors and Students 
Enter the Confederate Service.—The Beginning of the Civil 
War and the End of the Second Session. 


THE VACATION OF 1860 


WHEN the first session closed Sherman went first to 
visit his family in Lancaster, Ohio, and later to Wash- 
ington, where he secured from the War Department 
two hundred cadet muskets, with belts, bayonets, 
swords, and other equipments. These were shipped at 
once and reached the Seminary in time for the opening 
of the second session. When the news reached Louisi- 
ana that arms had been secured, the Alexandria Con- 
stitutional declared that “this looks like getting the 


sons of Louisiana ready for any emergency of civil war 
go 
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or servile insurrection that may arise,” and that the 
thanks of the state were due to Sherman, ‘“‘not only in 
this important matter but in everything that pertains 
to the good of the Seminary.” Braxton Bragg was at 
the same time trying to purchase from the Government 
for the Seminary his famous Buena Vista battery, but 
owing to the political troubles of 1860 and 1861 was 
not successful. 

From Washington Sherman went to New York, 
where he met Professor Smith who came up from 


Seminary. They bought or ordered equipment for 

chemical and physical laboratories, uniforms, clothing, 

text-books, stationery, etc.—a year’s supply for the 

backwoods school, as well as a well-selected lot of li- 

brary books, mainly standard history and fiction. After’ 
selecting a New York agent for the Seminary, Smith re- 
turned to Virginia, and Sherman to his family at Lan- 

caster, Ohio, where he spent the remainder of his 

vacation. 

The political situation in the North seems to have 
worried Sherman more than that in the South. Fearing 
trouble, he reluctantly decided to leave his family in 
Ohio for another year. In his correspondence with 
General Graham and Professor Boyd in Louisiana he 
has much to say of radical politics with which he was 
disgusted. “I keep out of politics,” he writes, “only as- 
serting that whoever is elected, be it the devil himself, 
must be endured for the time being. . . . The truth is, 
the present territories . . . ain’t worth quarrelling 
over, and practically nobody can be tempted to go 
there except as governors, marshals, judges, etc... . If 
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any calamity should befall our country on the ques- 
tion, the future historian would have the pleasant task 
of chronicling the downfall of the great republic be- 
cause one Class of would not permit, theoretically, 
another class of to go where neither party had the 
most remote intention to go. .. . I am sick of this war 
of prejudice. Here, the prejudice is that planters have 
nothing to do but hang abolitionists and hold lynch 
courts. There [they think] all the people of Ohio are 
engaged in stealing and running off negroes.”” To one 
of his professors he expressed the opinion that “slavery 
will always go where it pays, in spite of Sewardism, and 
will not go where it does not pay, in spite of Yancey- 
ism.” 


THE REVISED REGULATIONS 


Although between April and July, 1860, a revision 
of the regulations had been made, yet when the session 
ended some points had not been settled. Sherman left 
the matter to the Board of Supervisors. Professor Boyd 
wanted Greek made compulsory upon all; Graham 
wanted it to remain elective; Sherman thought it not at 
all needed; Manning and Smith wanted Greek. Just 
before Sherman’s departure he and Manning went 
over the regulations and found that they positively dis- 
agreed on one point only—whether the Superintendent 
had full authority, under the Board, over students and 
professors. ‘The Board held several sessions during the 
summer and made some material changes. Greek was 
left an elective as it was the first session; it was decided 
that the school was not to be wholly technical but that in 
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time “every facility shall be given for literary culture”; 
and the Superintendent’s authority was much reduced. 
The regulations thus amended were then sent to Sher- 
man who was to have them printed in Cincinnati. 


“‘weathercock Board.” “The opponents of the military 
system have made,” he said, ‘‘a home-thrust at my 
power,” and “my acts must hereafter be a zigzag course 
between the indefinite opinions of two deliberative 
bodies’’—the Board of Supervisors and the Academic 
Board. He declared that faculty government had al- 
ways failed and would always fail. He foresees, he 
writes, that his decisions will frequently be reversed 
and fears that the students will make trouble when 
they find that his “wings are clipped.” He made it clear 
that his interest in the work was considerably lessened 
by the course of the Board, and that while he would 
make a fair trial of the Supervisors’ plan, he believed 
that it would fail. Dr. Vallas seems to have been the 
chief advocate of faculty government. 


OPENING OF THE SECOND SESSION 


In October, Sherman came South to make ready for 
the beginning of the new session. Professor Boyd had 


two dwelling houses, laying in the winter’s supply of 
wood, and advertising the school by correspondence, by 
circulars and through newspapers. Sherman went first 
to New Orleans and arranged to have the Seminary 
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supplies sent up to the mouth of Red River and from 
there hauled in wagons to the Seminary. After the Red 
River rose, supplies were brought up by boat. The 
Vallas house was completed and the old doctor moved 
in; but Sherman, somewhat alarmed by the political 


feeling in the South, did not rush the work on his own 


until the next year. 

The second session opened on November 1, with 
eighty new students applying for admission. During 
the session about 130 in all were examined for classifi- 
cation and of these twenty-two were admitted to the 
Third class and ninety-three to the Fourth class. But 
for the troubled state of politics the attendance would 
have been much larger. Both Bragg and Beauregard 
sent students and exerted themselves to extend the in- 
fluence of the institution. The candidates for admission 
were examined orally in the presence of the full faculty 
and placed in a class by vote of that body. There were 
no special students; no half Freshmen and half Sopho- 
mores. This rule of rigid classification placed a number 
of students of the previous session back in the Fourth 
class, and incidentally aroused the wrath of St. Ange, 
who found in his advanced class some who knew little 
French, and in his beginning class some of his best stu- 
dents of the former session, including one who had 
acted as his assistant. He strenuously objected, and 
when overruled by the faculty went to Alexandria and 
had printed a long appeal to the Board of Supervisors 


revision of the faculty classification. 
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EFFEcTs OF POLITICS ON THE SCHOOL 


The school work moved on smoothly considering the 
political dissensions of the time. The problem of disci- 
pline was more difficult than it was during the first 
session, and the students were especially hard to con- 
trol on Sundays and holidays. Sherman ascribed the 
trouble to two causes: the limitations placed upon his 
power by the Supervisors, and the generally disordered 
conditions in the country. Late in November he wrote 
to his wife: ‘I observe more signs of a loosened disci- 
pline here. Boys are careless, and last night, because 
the supper did not please them, they smashed the 
crockery and made a riot generally. Pistols were fired, 
which scared Joe * very much,—his education has been 
neglected, but I think he will get used to it. We have 
dismissed five cadets, and others must share their fate. 
I fear the institution is in danger from causes which 
arose after I left last summer. The alterations made 
after I left were wrong in principle, causing General 
Graham to resign, and since then he will take no in- 
terest in our affairs. Governor Moore is intent on poli- 
tics, same of Dr. Smith, so we are left to the chances of 
the caprices of a parcel of wild boys. Still this is a small 
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ment underlies the very safety of everything.” 

In his Memoirs Sherman states that for the Friday 
exercises in declamation, over which he presided, the 
students selected speeches from Calhoun, Yancey, and 
other Southern speakers, ‘‘all treating of the defence 
of their slaves and their home institutions as the very 

1 A white servant brought by Sherman from the North. 
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highest duty of the patriot.” One short English paper, 
endorsed by Professor Boyd as “very good in thought 
and language,” which has been preserved, has a moder- 
ate tone: 


THE PROBABLE EFFECT OF A DISSOLUTION 
OF THE UNION 


My opinion is that if the Union is dissolved it will ruin 
both the North and South. A dissolution can hardly be 
accomplished without bloodshed, and if blood is once shed 
it will be the precursor of a long and bloody war. After the 
North and South have exhausted themselves by a long 
contest, they will become the prey of foreign nations. ‘Then 
we will see the effects of our blind obedience to a few 
overheated politicians. If the North and South would 
stand by the Constitution, and wait until it was violated 
before they hurried into extreme measures, I think the 
Union would stand a great deal longer. Respectfully sub- 
mitted by Cadet Brown, W. J. 


To interest the students Sherman planned target 
practice. For this Graham sent some ammunition to 
the Seminary, and the police jury of Rapides appro- 
priated $250 which Sherman spent for powder, lead 
and caps. There was much talk at the time of negro 
uprisings and Sherman, who it seems was influenced 
by the popular feeling, spoke of the possession of arms 


and said that he could, if necessary, move the cadets 
quickly to any point of threatened revolt. It was his be- 
lief that the real cause of the sectional troubles was not 
slavery but a spirit of lawlessness, of anarchy, and that 
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the only hope was in the army which alone “obeys 
law.” 
On January 5, 1861, he wrote to Graham: “I did feel 


point out the inconsistent parts of our regulations, and 
also to demonstrate that we have undertaken a course 
of study so voluminous as to result in superficial edu- 
cation; but our country is so agitated by political ques- 
tions calculated to break down all governments that 
these things might seem out of place. My duty here is 
plain, simple, but not so easy as one would suppose. I 
think by keeping our studies and duties progressing 
without pause or interruption that I will do my share 
to sustain the principle of government that is fast giv- 
ing way all over the land, the only principle that can 
save us from a general anarchy.” 

So strong now was the sentiment in favor of a mili- 
tary school that some of the professors, among them 
Boyd, began to object to the growing spirit of mili- 
tarism. A former member of the Board, W. B. Egan of 
Homer, writes to him agreeing that the State Seminary 
is not the place for a purely military school. “I agree 
with you,” he says, that “the course of study should not 
be dwarfed by such an influence and the general use- 
fulness of the institution diminished. Let it become 
what it was intended to be—an instrument to elevate 
the standard of scholarship in the State in every branch 
of academic learning.” 

During this session the charge was made that the 
Seminary authorities discriminated against state or 
beneficiary cadets by requiring of them too high quali- 


ion he roe 


fications for admission. The legislature early in 1861 
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by resolution required the Supervisors to make answer 
to this charge in so far as it referred to certain state 
cadets from French communities. Sherman answered 
for the Board that the appointees had not been ad- 
mitted “parcequ’ils ne pouvaient pas lire et écrire la 
langue anglaise, ne pouvaient pas additioner, sou- 
straire, multiplier, et diviser les chiffres communs, et 
parcequ’ils n’avaient aucune connaissance des fractions 
vulgaires et decimales.” He asserted strongly that it 
would injure the school to force it to take unprepared 
students. This was his last formal report. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SECESSION MOVEMENT 


After the election of Lincoln the secession of the 
Southern States was certain. Sherman had made his 
position clear: he did not believe in abolition or in se- 
cession and he would not go with Louisiana if she 
seceded, though he would fight for her if she remained 
in the Union. When Fort Sumter was besieged by the 
Carolinians he declared that Anderson ought to be re- 
inforced, “if it cost ten thousand lives and every habita- 
tion in Charleston.” Of the political sentiments of his 
colleagues he wrote on November 23 to Mrs. Sherman: 
“Among ourselves it is known that I am opposed to 
disunion in any manner or form. Professor Smith ditto, 
unless Lincoln should actually encourage abolitionism 
after installed in office. Mr. Boyd thinks the denial to 
the Southern people of access to new territories is an 
insult to which they cannot submit with honor and 
should not, let the consequences be what they may. 
Dr. Clarke is simply willing to follow the fortunes of 
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the South, be what they may. Vallas and St. Ange, 
foreigners, don’t care, but will follow their immediate 
self interests.” 

But as time went on the Washington government did — 
nothing to check the secession movement and he 
became disgusted and declared that such a “pusil- 
lanimous government” was not worth saving. The 
Louisiana Convention met on December 10, 1860, and 
Sherman then notified the Board of Supervisors of his 
intention to resign if an ordinance of secession should 
be passed. Graham wrote to him: ‘“The course that you 
have marked out for yourself I had anticipated. There 
is none other left for you. In the event of the conyen- 
tion passing an ordinance of abrupt secession I do not 
see that there will be the slightest obligation on you or 
propriety in your allowing time for a successor to be 
selected.” Bragg wrote to the same effect but urged him 
to stay, since there would be no war and if there should 
be that Sherman need not be involved. On January 10 
the United States Arsenal at Baton Rouge was seized 
by the state forces; but the ordinance of secession was 
not passed until January 26. Sherman had about de- 
cided to remain, secession or no secession, if there was 
no probability of war. “I shall require you,” he wrote 
to Mrs. Sherman, “to come down regardless of circum- 
stances . . . If dissolution is inevitable, . .. Ohio and 
Louisiana may belong to the same Confederacy.” 


SHERMAN’S RESIGNATION 


But soon he decided to resign. “I was waiting,” he 
said, ‘‘as patiently as a red-headed man could” for news 
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from the convention, when the report came that Gov- 
ernor Moore had seized the Baton Rouge Arsenal. He 
then signified to the governor his intention of resigning 
as soon as the state seceded. The arms captured at 
Baton Rouge were sent to Sherman as Superintendent 
of the State Central Arsenal. He used strong language, 
it is said, but receipted for them and cared for them 


the ordinance of secession passed: ““Wherever you go 
my fervent prayers attend you for success and happi- 
ness.” Sherman appreciated Bragg’s attitude. He wrote 
to Graham that Louisiana would now have to have a 
strong standing army, that Bragg was quietly organiz- 
ing one, and that he “most likely will be your king— 
you could not have a better.” ‘The Board of Supervisors 
and the faculty passed resolutions appreciative of Sher- 
man’s work, but the former body, hoping that the 
Peace Convention might result in something, did not 
formally accept this resignation until February 28, three 
days after he left the state. His successor was not named 
until April 6, after it was certain that he would not re- 
turn. About the time of leaving, Sherman wrote to a 
relative: “There seems to be universal regret that I 
leave and I received such unmistakable evidence of 
kindly regard that I cannot but feel some regret at 
parting.” 

On February 19, Sherman turned over the military 
property to the Commandant, Major Smith, and placed 
Dr. Vallas in charge as acting Superintendent. The 
next day he left the Seminary. One of his professors 
gave the following account of the leave taking: ““The 
morning he left us he had his battalion formed. Step- 
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ping out in front of them, he made them a short talk, 
and then, passing along the line, right to left, bade 
each and every officer and man—not a dry eye among 
them—an affectionate farewell. Then, approaching our 
sad group of professors, he silently shook our hands, 
attempting to speak, broke down, and, with the tears 
trickling down his cheeks, with another effort, he could 
only lay his hand on his heart and say: ‘You are all 
here,’ then turning quickly on his heel, he left us, to 
be ever in our hearts.” 

After leaving the Seminary, Sherman went out to 
Alexandria where he took leave of Governor Moore 
and the Supervisors. Dr. Clarke tells the following 
anecdote of the last meeting: “‘After the adjournment 
of the Board of Supervisors at Alexandria, and when 
his resignation had just been accepted, we were stand- 
ing in front of the hotel, when Sherman turned to Gov- 
ernor Thomas O. Moore and said: ‘Well, good-bye, Gov- 
ernor, I hope that if I should go into the army I'll not 
catch you, for I should certainly hang you. You know 
you are a traitor. You seized the arsenal at Baton Rouge 
when your State had not seceded, and you know that’s 
treason.’ They laughed, shook hands and parted. He 
told me in Washington some years after the war ended, 
that as soon as he could after Johnston surrendered to 
him he made a personal appeal to President Johnson 
for a full pardon for “Thomas Overton Moore of 
Louisiana,’ and sent it to him at once.” Sherman then 
went to New Orleans, observed closely the plans and 
preparations of the Confederates, and on February 25 
left for Ohio. After a short visit to his home he went 
to St. Louis where he became president of a street rail- 
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way company at half the salary he had been getting in 
Louisiana. He continued to take an interest in Semi- 
nary affairs, advised as to the selection of his successor, 
and kept his Louisiana friends informed as to Northern 
sentiment about secession. Some of his letters of this 
time to Graham, Boyd and Dr. S. A. Smith have been 
preserved. The latter urged him to come back to 
Louisiana, that there would be no war, etc. Sherman 
intimated that the North, especially the Lincoln Gov- 
ernment, was getting too radical to suit him and that 
war was certain to come. After he entered the United 
States Army in May he wrote no more to Louisiana. 
To Professor Boyd he wrote in his last letter: ““No mat- 
ter what happens I will ever consider you my personal 
friend.” 


THe OuTBREAK OF Civi. WAR AND THE END OF 
THE SECOND SESSION 


As successor to Sherman some of the Supervisors and 
professors wanted Major Smith appointed, but the ma- 
jority wanted an army man, and on April 6, 1861, they 
elected Colonel George W. Lay. Lay was a Virginian 
who had graduated at West Point in 1842 and had 
served with credit in the United States Army. He re- 
signed before Virginia seceded, because he feared that 
war would come and he did not intend to serve against 
the South. Colonel Lay accepted the superintendency, 
and before the end of April visited the Seminary. After 
looking into conditions he recommended the organiza- 
tion of a Fifth class to take care of the badly prepared 
students who were dragging along in the Fourth class. 
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‘This and other suggestions made by him were adopted 
by the Board, and he then started to Washington, 
D. C., to bring his family to Louisiana. At New Or- 
leans he learned that the outbreak of war was im- 
minent, so he sent in his resignation (May 18) to the 
Supervisors and went to Virginia, where he became the 
military secretary of Governor Letcher. 

The Board next elected Captain William R. Boggs 
as superintendent. Boggs was an officer of the old army, 
a graduate of West Point of 1853, and had resigned be- 
fore the secession. He had been recommended for the 
position in 1859, and was now endorsed by General 
Braxton Bragg as the only man “fit to fill Sherman's 
shoes.” When notified of his election, Captain Boggs 
was serving in the Confederate Army at Pensacola. He 

accepted the position but asked that he be not required 
to assume the duties of the superintendency until the 
end of the war. The Board gave him leave of absence 
without salary, “convinced,” they stated, “that no mili- 
tary man worthy of this high and advantageous place 
would accept it as long as the war lasted.” 

The institution was thus left without a permanent 
head. Vallas was continued as acting superintendent 
during the remainder of the session. Eager to dis- 
tinguish the occasion of his assuming control he “‘is- 
sued all the pants” that were in stock. As a resul 
fifteen cadets who entered later could not obtain full 
uniforms. St. Ange would not pay his dues to the Uni- 
versity commissary and Vallas threatened to report the 
fact to the Supervisors. St. Ange hastened to anticipate 
him by lodging a general complaint against the Aca- 
demic Board. His reputation as a grumbler caused the 
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Supervisors to return his complaint without action, but 
he made some trouble. By the other professors both 
Vallas and St. Ange were regarded as “clogs” upon the 
institution. Sherman’s firm control was much missed. 
In a letter to Judge Manning of the Board, a member 
of the faculty said that the Seminary “is hobbling along 
badly. Vallas has been tried and found wanting, beyond 
a doubt. He is afraid to take responsibility upon him- 
self, and so suspicious that it is painful to have to act 
with him.” 

As the war drew near a “fever of patriotism seized 
both professors and pupils.” On May 14, the day after 
Sherman reéntered the Union Army, three professors 
resigned to enter the Confederate service—F. W. Smith, 
D, F. Boyd, and Powhatan Clarke. At the urgent re- 
quest of the Supervisors, who wished to finish the ses- 
sion, Boyd withdrew his resignation and consented to 
remain until July, when leave of absence was given 
him. Of Vallas and St. Ange, the other professors, the 
Board said that they “were perhaps not called to take 
up arms by the same consideration which naturally in- 
fluenced their associates.” However, it should be said 
that Vallas had a wife and seven children to support 
and that St. Ange, who had once been an officer of 
marines in the French navy, tried without success to 
get a commission in the Confederate artillery. After 
Smith left, St. Ange was made commandant of cadets 
with the rank of major in the state troops. Strong ef- 
forts were made by the authorities to hold the cadets 
together until the close of the session, but without suc- 
cess. On April 24, Dr. S. A. Smith, vice-president of the 
Board of Supervisors, wrote to Sherman in St. Louis: 
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“The Seminary boys, after all the exertion we were 
able to make, are all bolting. I went out yesterday and 
made them a speech and appealed to them in the inter- 
est of the public and their own interest and also urged 
their obligation to perform military duties. It had little 
or no effect. Finally I took young Stafford out and as 
the friend of his father begged him not to act foolishly. 
He promised to remain. To-day he is a volunteer in 
the same company as myself. The Seminary will evi- 
eenuy soon be abandoned for a time at least.” 

There was little studying done during the last three 
months. The students read and talked about the war, 
and planned to hasten to Virginia before the war 
should close. Those who were permitted by their 
parents to enlist in the first regiments formed were the 
envy of those who remained behind. The outfitting of 
the young student soldiers interested all. One mother, 
whose son had enlisted, appealed to Major Smith to 
know if “a dozen white linen shirts” would be enough 
for her boy to carry with him. A few weeks later this 
boy wrote back that he was “‘black as a nigger” and was 
doing his own cooking when he had anything to cook. 

The cadets applied for discharges so rapidly that the 
Board was obliged to hold extra sessions. Some went 
without leave, many went into the army, and so de- 
moralized were those who remained behind that the 
authorities determined to close the session the last 
of June. More than half (forty-two) of the cadets pres- 
ent in April left before the close in June. During the 
last six weeks there were only three professors—Vallas, 
Boyd and St. Ange. Boyd, planning to go in July, was 
urged by Graham not to “commit the patriotic folly 
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of joining a volunteer company for the war,” but to 
wait and secure a command of his own. St. Ange took 
much interest in the struggle and hoped to get com- 
mand of a battery. One of the students who remaine 
to the end of the session said: “I remember that just 
after the battle of Manassas, when so many in the South 
were disappointed because the Confederates did not 
advance upon Washington, in.a conversation with my- 
self Major St. Ange expressed great dissatisfaction with 
the situation in Virginia. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘if I had ten 
thousand Frenchmen I would jump over ze trees and 
go to Washington.’ ” 

On the last day of June, 1861, the Seminary close 
its second session without the annual examination or 
any other formalities. The Board announced that ex- 
ercises were suspended for an indefinite time, and 
placed Vallas in charge of the property. “At the same 
time and on the motion of Mr. Manning,” according to 
the Memoir of Dr. Vallas, “the inscription over the 
chief entrance of the Seminary was obliterated by a 
resolution of the Board of Supervisors.” ‘The marble 
tablet containing it was broken in pieces. 

The total enrollment for the session was 115—ninety- 
three in the Fourth or Freshman class and twenty-two 
in the Third or Sophomore class. ‘The latter were the 
survivors of the seventy-three who had enrolled during 
the first session. The cadet officers on June 27, 1861, 
were: F. P. Tempel, quartermaster; —— Davidson, act- 
ing adjutant; J. N. A. Wilson, assistant adjutant; H. B. 
Taliaferro, first sergeant; W. S. Bringhurst, G. B. Gra- 
ham and W. J. Bantow, sergeants; J. H. Eady, F. Read, 
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Jarreau, W. M. Smith, Charles Burkhardt, and Pierre 
Gassie, corporals. Nearly all of these were Third class- 
men, but ali except three had enlisted in the Confed- 
erate Army. 
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THE SEMINARY DURING THE WAR 


The Question of Reopening the Seminary—Why a New 
Faculty was not Elected.—Obstacles to the Reopening of the 
Seminary.—Vallas’ Recommendations.—The Legislature Or- 
ders the Reopening of the School.—Linfield made Acting 
Superintendent.-The Third and Fourth Sessions.—Certain 
Cadets Exempted from Conscription.—A Student Rebellion.— 
Professor Seay made Superintendent pro tem.—The Federa 
Invasion of 1863 and the Closing of the Seminary.—The Super- 
visors Vacate the Professorships.—Boyd made Acting Superin- 
tendent.—Smith and Boyd Plan the Reorganization of the 
Seminary.—The Seminary Buildings Used for a Hospital—The 
Federal Invasion of 1864.—The Looting of the Seminary.—The 
War Service of Professors and Students.—The Seminary at 
the Close of the War. 


THE QUESTION OF REOPENING THE SEMINARY 


Durinc the summer of 186: nearly all of the students 
who had not already enlisted joined the Confederate 
Army. Professor Boyd, with a number of cadets went to 
Camp Moore, just across Lake Pontchartrain from New 
Orleans, and enlisted in Colonel Richard Taylor’s 
Ninth Louisiana Regiment. Others joined commands 
already in the field. Since only eight or ten of the stu- 
dent body of 1860-1861 were not in the army, the 
Supervisors decided that it was useless to attempt to 
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begin the third session at the appointed date. For a 
time it was doubtful whether the Seminary would be 
opened until the return of peace. 

In the fall of 1861 the Board of Supervisors met to 
consider the matter of reopening the institution. On 
this question the members were divided. Some believed 
that the Seminary should remain closed until the end 
of the war. Students might come, but there were too 
many vacancies in the faculty. An able Superintendent 
was needed, but the Board felt “assured that no com- 
petent officer could be procured while there was a field 
of battle upon which an honorable fame could be won 
and our country served!” Others, among them Man- 
ning and Vallas, advocated immediate reopening on a 
tuition basis. It was necessary, they said, to keep the 
institution going—to close it indefinitely might result 
in its ruin. Professor Boyd, who had withdrawn his 
resignation, was in the Confederate service on leave of 
absence. In order to be free to return if needed at the 
Seminary, he had enlisted as a private. Manning en- 
deavored to get Boyd and Smith to promise to come 
back in the spring of 1862, but they would not agree 
to come as long as they were needed in Virginia. 
Colonel Boggs, Superintendent-elect, was also in Vir- 
ginia in the Confederate service. 

Vallas and St. Ange were the only professors left to 
give instructions; and the state appropriations for 
1861 had not been paid in full. According to the report 
of Vallas, the state owed the Seminary on November 1, 
1861, the sum of $23,620, most of which was due for 
the support of state cadets. Prices of everything were 
high and the necessary expenses of conducting the 
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school were large, and the Seminary could not exist 
upon tuition fees alone. It was estimated that the cost 
of a state cadet to the Seminary amounted to $396.90 
a year for instruction, board, books, and clothes. The 
state was spending its money to raise and equip Con- 
federate troops, and it was likely that no funds would 
be available for the Seminary, so the steward, Bernard 
Jarreau, was placed in charge of the buildings and exer- 
cises were suspended indefinitely. 


Some friends of the Seminary urged that a new fac- 
ulty be secured, but the Board refused to appoint 
other professors, and in anticipation of criticism for 
not doing so, it made the following statement: “The 
Board is determined not to fill the vacant places with 
incompetent men. They have inaugurated the school 
with the fundamental principle that no one shall be 
elected to fill a place on the Academic Board unless he 
is eminently qualified for it in scholastic learning and 
moral character, and in order to attract talent and 
worth they have established the salaries of their pro- 
fessors on a liberal scale. ‘They do not mean to say that 
no one could be obtained for the vacant places, but 
that they cannot fill them in the manner and with the 
material that fills the above requirement.” 

At the last meeting of the Board in 1861, acting Su- 
perintendent Vallas presented a report on the condi- 
tion of the Seminary. He recommended that a Fifth 
class be established to provide for the applicants who 
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were unable to fulfil the requirements for admission. 
All of the faculty of 1860-1861, except Sherman, ha 

favored, he said, the organization of a Fifth class as the 
only way to escape lowering the standard required for 


important matters of discipline and administration 
should be considered by the Academic Board, not left 
to the Superintendent. Evidently he had chafed under 
the monarchical rule of Sherman. He asked the Super- 
visors to have the tailor’s shanty removed to a distance | 
and to construct a mess hall separate from the kitchen. 
It seems that from the tailor and the kitchen servants 
the cadets were able to secure various forbidden ar- 
ticles such as wines, whiskies, cigars, etc. Another 
source of trouble was the harboring of dismissed cadets 
by employees. Vallas asked the Supervisors to forbid 
this. Though Vallas strenuously advocated the reopen- 
ing of the Seminary for the benefit of those young men 
who were not engaged in the war, the Board hesitated 
to do so. The members wished, so Vallas thought, to 
get rid of him and St. Ange by keeping the school 
closed. It was decided to leave the matter to the legis- 
lature which was soon to meet. Meanwhile Vallas was 
left in charge of the Seminary property. 

The report of the Board to the legislature which met 
in November, 1861, was, Vallas says, “a remarkable 
document.” It praised those professors who had entered 
the army and mentioned slightingly Vallas and St. 
Ange who had not. It also enumerated manifold diffi- 
culties in the way of opening the school. It seemed 
clear that the Board preferred that it remain closed. 
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LINFIELD’s ADMINISTRATION, 1862-1863 

However, the legislature decided to reopen the 
school, and in December the Supervisors met and de- 
cided to begin the session on April 1, 1862. Boyd and 
Smith were asked to return and Boggs signified his 
willingness to come as soon as the school was in run- 
ning order. But as the time for opening drew near, it 
was known that none of the professors who were in 
the army would be available, so William A. Seay, a 
Shreveport lawyer, was engaged to teach ancient lan- 
guages and English and Rev. W. E. M. Linfield was 
made “Superintendent pro tem. for the session of 
1862.” Linfield was a native of South Carolina, a vet- 
eran of the Mexican War, and at this time a Method- 
ist minister. In 1861 he was one of the chaplains of the 
penitentiary at Baton Rouge, and on the day of Louisi- 
ana's secession he prayed in the state convention a 
prayer appropriate to the occasion. When the Federals 
captured Baton Rouge in 1862 they jailed the Method- 
ist pastor, another man, believing him to be the one 
who had prayed for secession. During 1861 Linfield 
gave much time to drilling the soldiers in Baton Rouge. 
In 1862 he was transferred to Alexandria. His enthusi- 
asm for the war and his military experience caused him 


to be selected as acting superintendent of the Semi- 
nary. 

The exercises opened as planned on April 1, 1862. 
A large quantity of supplies, text-books, etc., was on 
hand, left over from former sessions. ‘To insure as large 
attendance as possible it was advertised that a Fifth 
class would be organized, the age of admission loweres 
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to fourteen, and cadets exempted from conscription. 
During the short session thirty-nine cadets were en- 
rolled—two in the Third class, seven in the Fourth 


class, and thirty in the Fifth class. Among the names of 


(1915) a member of the Board of Supervisors of Louisi- 
ana State University, and Newton C. Blanchard, late 
Governor of Louisiana. 

The fourth session began on November 1, 1862, 
with Linfield, now commissioned as colonel, con- 
tinued as superintendent pro tem. and St. Ange, with 
a major’s commission, as commandant of cadets. To 
assist Professor Seay in English a Mr. Isbell, formerly 
of the Signal Corps at Baton Rouge, was employed. 
During the fourth session 112 students were enrolled, 
but the lists have been lost and the names are not 
known. Most of them were young boys, only three be- 
ing over eighteen—Charles F. Buck, L. G. Fernandez 
and P. Carmouche. The Supervisors asked the Confed- 
erate War Department to exempt from military service 
all cadets at the Seminary and all who might in the 
future enroll as cadets. In October, 1862, Judge Man- 
ning, as “Secretary to Governor Moore,” wrote from 
the “Executive Office,” which was then at Alexandria 
on its way to Shreveport, to President Davis asking 


cause they were needed at the Seminary as officers. He 
said, further, that Governor Moore did not approve 
the request of the Supervisors for the exemption of all 
cadets. President Davis referred the matter to Secretary 
Seddon of the War Department, who directed the ex- 


emption of the three cadets named, “but not future 
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cadets.” “That,” he wrote, “would only tempt the 
timid as to an asylum.” 

Linfield found it a difficult are to control the crowd 
of young, undisciplined boys, nearly all eager to go to 
war. During this session there was continuous trouble, 
with frequent outbreaks resulting in the expulsion of 
ringleaders. Finally about April 1, 1863, the cadets 
early one morning decided to break up the school. 
They took the dishes, knives and forks from the mess 
hall and threw them into the well, and then destroyed 
the kitchen furniture. Linfield gave up the job and 
moved back to Alexandria and the Board elected Pro- 
fessor Seay in his place. 


PROFESSOR SEAY MADE SUPERINTENDENT pro tem. 


Seay held together a few students until April 23, 
when upon the approach of Bank’s army they were dis- 
missed and told to go fight the enemy. ‘The cadets’ bed- 
ding was offered to General Kirby Smith. The students 
dispersed to their homes or joined the Confederate 
forces. The school was not again reopened during the 
war. The Federals, who were in charge from May 6 
to May 17 did no damage to the Seminary except to 
take the bedding left by Kirby Smith. That the build- 
ings were preserved was due to the good will of Sher- 
man for the institution for, “while he himself, with the 
ruthless hand of war, was destroying whole states of 
the South, his standing request was filed with the com- 
mander of this district, not to destroy the Seminary.”’ 

The Federal invasion of 1863 not only caused the 
closing of the Seminary for the rest of the war but it 
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brought faculty matters to a crisis. On May 1, 1863, a 
week after he had dismissed the students, Professor Seay 
closed the Seminary building, put Jarreau in charge as 
caretaker, set Vallas and Jarreau to making an in- 
ventory, and then he and St. Ange resigned. During 
the invasion Professor Vallas was said to have acted 
with the Federals—he himself states that he gave what 
was left of the Seminary bedding to a squad of Federals. 
A month later the Board of Supervisors held a meeting 
for the purpose of deciding upon plans for the future. 
A resolution was adopted vacating all the professor- 
ships. This seems to have been aimed at Vallas, the 
only resident professor left. He in his Memoir states: 
“The chair of Professor Vallas was vacated on the 
grounds of his sympathies with the Federals, it having 
been rumored also that he had taken the oath of al- 
legiance to the United States during the short occupa- 
tion of Alexandria by the Federals.” 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE SEMINARY 


Correspondence which has come to light in recent 
years indicates that the Supervisors had planned a radi- 
cal reorganization to be made in the summer of 1863 
—a plan which was frustrated by the invasion of Gen- 
eral Banks. Early in 1863 the Board appointed as acting 
superintendent Professor D. F. Boyd, then a major in 
Stonewall Jackson’s army, and he agreed to return to 
Louisiana. Governor Moore and Judge Manning took 
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up the matter with the Confederate War Department 
and Major Boyd’s resignation, sent in on April 15, 
1863, was accepted on May 12. Acting under instruc- 
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tions from the Board, who evidently intended Major 
F. W. Smith for the permanent superintendency, Boyd 
went to Drewry’s Bluff to consult Smith in regard to 
the proposed reorganization. 

Smith and Boyd drew up an interesting plan provid- 
ing for a purely military school. There were to be five 
professorships: (1) mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy; (2) chemistry, mineralogy and geology; (3) en- 
gineering and applied mechanics; (4) ancient lan- 
guages and ancient history; (5) English literature, 
belles-lettres and modern history. An assistant pro- 
fessorship of French was to be attached to the depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the course of study proposed was essentially that now 
generally accepted as the proper organization of col- 
lege work: “The course to embrace four years. The 
course of the first two years to be obligatory upon all. 
At the end of the second year the student to elect a 
Literary or a Scientific Course, which shall embrace the 
last two years of the curriculum. In either event the 
students will be instructed in the ground work of the 
other course.” 


professor was to have two horses and an allowance for 
feed and forage. No provision was made for beneficiary 
students but each was to pay a tuition fee of $125 and 
all expenses of living, clothes, books, etc. Smith was 
willing to go back to the Seminary, he wrote, only in 
case Vallas and St. Ange should not remain. In May, 
1863, Boyd, after arranging to secure a commandant in 
Virginia, started for Louisiana. Progress was slow and 
he did not reach Alexandria until late in June, after 
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the Supervisors had decided not to reopen the Semi- 
nary during the war. The Secretary of the Board noti- 
fied him that the resolution of June 23 vacating “all 
professorships” did not include himself, but since there 
was no likelihood that the institution would need his 
services, Boyd reéntered the Confederate Army as a 
member of General Richard Taylor’s staff. 

After Vallas was dismissed, Jarreau, the steward, was 
again put in charge of the property as caretaker. Vallas 
continued to live on the Seminary grounds until the 
next Federal invasion in 1864 when he returned with 
Banks’ army to New Orleans. On May 27, 1863, the 
Confederates established in the Seminary buildings the 
Taylor hospital, Dr. James S. Fish being the surgeon in 
charge. This hospital was continued until the end of 
the war except for the period in March and April, 
1864, when Banks was again raiding in the Red River 
valley. A Confederate parole camp, established in 
October, 1863, between Pineville and the Seminary 
also used some of the buildings. 


THE FEDERAL INVASION OF 1864, AND THE LOOTING 
OF THE SEMINARY 

During the Federal invasion of 1864, the Seminary 
buildings were constantly occupied by troops under 
General E. Kirby Smith, who was supporting Banks’ 
expedition. He reached Pineville, opposite Alexandria, 
on March 18 and remained there for a week. In a letter 
to his wife, General Smith remarks upon the imposing 
appearance of the Seminary building, and the thor- 
oughness of its equipment. He says: “The people 
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cherish the name of General Sherman, and mourn his 
loss. He had great popularity here.” On the retreat 
down the Red River, after the defeat of Banks at Mans- 
field and Pleasant Hill, Smith camped in battle forma- 
tion for two days on the Seminary grounds. When he 
left to go down the river the building was sacked of 
everything valuable. The books, models, equipments, 
specimens, furniture, records, etc., were all carried 
away. Only the bare building was left. General Smith 
himself took charge of part of the plunder—among 
other things the Seminary letter books of Sherman 
which, with a few library books, alone have ever been 
recovered. The plunder was loaded on steamers and 
sent down to the Mississippi, in charge of General 
(later Senator) William Warner, and Major W. C. 
Gillespie, both of Missouri. In May, Kirby Smith’s 
command was ordered to Memphis, and there, it is 
said, in a warehouse near the present Gayoso Hotel the 
Seminary records, etc., were stored. The warehouse was 
burned during the latter part of the war and its con- 
tents lost. The following account of the plundering of 
the Seminary was written by Major W. C. Gillespie, 
the quartermaster who was sent to remove the Semi- 
nary property. It was published in the St. Louis Re- 
publican, November 23, 1869: 


While lying to on the north bank of the Red River, and 
opposite Alexandria, a certain Brigadier-General, with 
somewhat elongated hair and oily locks, in company with 
a portion of his staff and a proper escort, paid a visit to the 
Seminary, located about three and a half miles north of 
Alexandria, and situated upon a spot as beautiful almost, 
as ever eye beheld, the building itself presenting an ap- 
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pearance at once grand and imposing, and surrounded at 
a proper distance with buildings accessory thereto, for resi- 
dence of instructors, etc. 

But the grandeur of the scene, nor the associations con- 
nected therewith,—a Sherman having once been its super- 
intendent,—had no effect upon the callous heart of that 
oily-locked General. He visited the interior; he saw the 
works of rare value, and instruments of great cost, and he 
at once became anxious to save from the general wreck so 
much that might be useful in the future (albeit had he 
never looked upon the beauties of that place, never beheld 


verily believe, have been pillaged of its most valuable 
articles that were portable). The longer he looked the 
greater became his desire to possess, and fast as horse flesh 
could carry him, he returned to the transports and ordered 
his quartermaster to take two teams, and a detail of men 
and proceed forthwith to the Seminary, and bring back 
the most valuable books and instruments therein contained, 
laying particular stress upon certain French works of rare 
excellence and considerable value, and a large theodolite, 
which he wanted brought in uninjured. Of course the 
order had to be obeyed, book cases had to be officially 
broken open and robbed of their contents, the keys not be- 
ing present for duty, the wagons loaded and the precious 
theodolite properly stored therein, and an easy trip back 
to camp made, for fear of breaking something that he of the 
oily locks might desire. 

That night the cabin of the little steamer H. was the 
scene of a division of the spoils, the articles of rarer value 
going to “oily locks.” The quartermaster was asked why 
he did not make a selection. He replied in rather plain 
terms that he was not down there for the purpose of spoil- 
ing upon institutions of learning eleemosynary in their 
nature, to which he of the oily lock replied that his Q, M. 
was more nice than wise. Next morning, his avaricious de- 
sire for works of learning not yet satisfied he again ordered 
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teams to be hitched up, ane armed with an order from 
General A. J. Smith, as he claimed, obtained, if it was 
obtained at all, under false pretenses, he, with an escort, 
and his inspector and one or two other staff officers, pro- 
ceeded to the Seminary and returned with the wagons 
again loaded to the halyards. The pretense under which 
the order was obtained from General A. J. Smith’s head- 
quarters, as we afterwards learned, was that the “Bummers” 
and other straggling soldiers, were destroying the contents 
of the building. 

Well, the Red River expedition had an end, and as 
General A. J. Smith’s army returned to Memphis, there the 
spoils taken by “oily locks” from the Seminary were divided 
between himself and his officers who desired to participate, 
the theodolite and French works, and other articles of 
greater value falling to “Oily,” after which the Q. M. boxed 
up the remainder, some half dozen large boxes full, and 
stored them with Captain Tighe, A. Q. M., at Memphis, to 
await the results of the war, retaining one box of instru- 
ments, which he supposed to be of some value, and which 
he carried with him to Washington, and stored it there, 
when he was ordered to report to General Sheridan, for 
assignment to duty in the Shenandoah Valley. 

The war closed; that box was expressed from Washing- 
ton to a Western town, and when things in the South be- 
came comparatively quiet, he wrote to the postmaster at 
Alexandria, detailing the foregoing facts, the letter to be 
given to whomsoever it might concern, and a reply was 
made thereto by the Superintendent of the Seminary, 
David F. Boyd, and the box then shipped to him, and an 
investigation privately commenced for the purpose of as- 
certaining the fate of the stolen property. As regards the 
books, etc., stored at Memphis with Captain Tighe, it was 
ascertained that they had afterwards been placed in the 
navy yards at Menpa and are supposed to have been 
destroyed by fire, when the navy yard was accidentally 
burned. But nothing could ever be ascertained, as to what 
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he of the oily locks, and a portion of his staff officers, did 
with their share. The theodolite, which “Oily” valued at 
several hundred Se possibly may have been sold and 


his library. 


War. SERVICE OF PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS 


The Seminary probably sent a larger proportion of 
its students and instructors to the army than any other 
American institution, and it also gave much of its 
equipment before the Federal invasion. On April 19, 
1861, the surplus arms were sent to the state military 
authorities at Baton Rouge, and the remainder of the 
military equipment was turned over to the Confederate 
authorities when the institution suspended. All except 
one of the cadets who enrolled before the end of the 
second session entered the Confederate service. Cadet 
H. B. Taliaferro entered the Federal army and later 
the navy. There was much demand for the cadets as 
drillmasters, and soon they were scattered among the 
camps of Louisiana soldiers from New Orleans to 
Manassas. General Braxton Bragg sent to the Seminary 
for all who were competent to be made officers in the 
Louisiana regiment, but nearly ali were then gone. 

Six months after leaving the Seminary, Sherman was 
a brigadier-general in the Federal army. All are fa- 
miliar with the story of his campaigns in the West, and 
his march through Georgia and the Carolinas. He 
probably did more than any other Federal general to 
bring the war to a close. In 1861 he opposed the poli- 
cies that led to war, but when the war began his hand 
was heavy on the South. “War is hell,” he said, and he 
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made little effort to mitigate its horrors, but when the 
Confederate soldiers surrendered, the war ended for 
him. He afterwards used his influence to secure a gen- 
erous treatment of the South, especially for Louisiana 
about which he was kept well informed through friends 
in the state. So pronounced was his lack of sympathy 
with the radical programme after the war that he was 
looked upon with suspicion by the ruling faction. 

Colonel Lay, who was superintendent for less than 


Virginia troops, entered the Confederate War Depart- 
ment and at the end of the war was in charge of 
the Bureau of Conscription. Captain Boggs, who was 
elected to succeed Colonel Lay, went from Pensacola 
to Virginia where he rose rapidly to the rank of 
brigadier-general. In 1863 he was transferred to the 
Trans-Mississippi Department with headquarters at 
Shreveport, and for the remainder of the war served as 
Kirby Smith’s chief of staff. He was paroled at Shreve- 
port, June 9, 1865. After the war he was for a while 
professor of engineering at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. In later years he was an architect and 
lived in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Professor 
Seay, who was placed temporarily in charge of Pro- 
fessor Boyd’s department, and who for twenty-three 
days in 1863 was Superintendent pro tem., afterward 
entered the Confederate service as lieutenant in a 
Missouri regiment. After the war he was again profes- 
sor in the Seminary. Major F. W. Smith, professor of 
chemistry and commandant of cadets at the Seminary, 
went to Virginia at the outbreak of the war and served 
in the artillery. He rose to the rank of colonel and was 
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killed in April, 1865, while withdrawing his batteries 
from Drewry’s Bluff to begin the retreat of Lee’s army 
toward Appomattox. Dr. S. A. Smith, vice-president 
of the Board of Supervisors, enlisted as a private, but 
soon was made a surgeon and became medical director 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

Professor D. F. Boyd who enlisted in the Stafford 
Guards, a company that had been raised in Rapides 
Parish and attached to the Ninth Louisiana Regiment, 
under the command of Richard Taylor, son of General 
Zachary Taylor, was engaged in the great battles of 
1861-1863 in Virginia. In 1863 he was major and com- 
missary in Hays’ Louisiana Brigade. He now resigned 
for several reasons: first he had wanted line service and 
a transfer to the line had been refused; second, it was 
the desire of himself and F. W. Smith to get back into 
the Southwest where there was more opportunity for 
service and for promotion; and a further reason was 
that Governor Moore and the Supervisors were trying 
to get both Boyd and Smith back to the Seminary. 
Smith did not get a transfer to the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, so the acting superintendency was offered 
to Boyd, who resigned and went to the Southwest. As 
has been stated, he reached Alexandria several weeks 
after the Seminary had closed. He then reéntered the 
service as captain of engineers on the staff of General 
Richard Taylor. In this position he superintended the 
construction of Fort De Russey, on the Red River. 


While engaged in this work he was captured by “‘jay- 
hawkers” in 1864, carried by them to Natchez, and 


there sold to the Federals for $100. 


General Sherman came down the river about this 
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time, and he and Boyd met for the first time since Feb- 
ruary, 1861. In order to secure the transfer of Boyd 
into the Trans-Mississippi Department, where he 
might be exchanged, Sherman took him to New Or- 
leans and turned him over to Banks. Otherwise he 
would have been sent to a northern prison. Of the 


meeting with Sherman in Natchez, an amusing account 
has been written by Dr. Bartholomew Egan, who had 


the facts from Boyd: 


Commodore Porter was sitting in conversation with 
Sherman, who was leaning on the mantel and talking very 
earnestly, and when Boyd was ushered in, Sherman grabbed 
him by both hands and exclaimed, ‘“‘How do you do, Pro- 
fessor Boyd! I am very glad to see you, indeed sirl Very 
glad, indeed, sir! Commodore Porter, this is Professor 
Boyd, one of my assistants in the State Seminary and Mili- 
tary Academy of Louisiana. He is Professor Boyd. He calls 
himself Major. He is no such thing. He is Professor Boyd, 
sir.” He then said, “Boyd, what in hell am I going to do 
with you? They tell me I have got to send them all up 
yonder to Fort Douglas.” Boyd said, “Well, I reckon I will 
have to take my fate, General, with the balance of those 
captured.” Sherman said, “Sit down here and stay with me, 
I will guard you.” Boyd remained with him, and Sherman 
said, “Look here, Boyd, I don’t want to send you up 
yonder. Tell you what I’m going to do. I am going down 
to New Orleans and I will take you along with me down 
there and turn you over. Just sit down and make yourself 
comfortable.” Well, when Sherman went down and turned 
him over to Banks, he was put in one of those big compress 
prisons, and after the battle of Mansfield, Boyd was ex- 
changed for two or three of the staff officers that had been 
captured there, and was sent up to Alexandria to receive 
those officers when they were being sent down by steam- 
boat. I [Egan] recall his providing a good dinner at our 
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mess hall. I went with him to receive them there and give 
them a good feed on their way. During all of the time of 
his capture and confinement in New Orleans he had 
thirteen hundred [thousand ?] dollars in his boot leg, tha 


he had gotten to pay off the soldiers at Fort De Russey, and 
brought it back all safe. 


He served during the rest of the war as adjutant- 
Shreveport with the last of the Confederate troops in 
June, 1865. 

Little has been preserved of the military record of 
the cadets. Most of them were too young to make con- 
spicuous records. Sherman states in his Memoirs, that 
after the battle of Shiloh, he found Cadet Barrow among 
the prisoners and gave him clothing. Barrow told 
him that Cadet J. D. Workman was killed at Shiloh, 
but this was a mistake; he was killed near Winchester, 
Va. Other cadets were killed in battle or died of 
wounds. Several former cadets captured east of the 
Mississippi River were, through Sherman's influence, 
sent to New Orleans in order that they might be ex- 
changed, and thus saved from a long imprisonment, 
for the Union authorities east of the river refused to 
exchange Confederate soldiers who belonged to com- 
mands in the Trans-Mississippi Department. By flag of 
truce these ex-cadets sent a message of thanks to Sher- 
man. One of the Seminary student soldiers in Virginia 
made himself almost notorious by asserting that he 
knew Sherman to be a good fellow. The false report 
that he had been killed at Shiloh brought grief to his 
Seminary friends. Another rumor reached Alexandria 
that Sherman had been captured at Manassas. Dr. 
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Smith, vice-president of the Board of Supervisors, said: 
“By Gemminy, I wish it had been so; I would like to 
have a good long talk with him and then make him go 
back home to the Seminary.” 

When the war ended the Seminary was without fac- 
ulty, students or equipment. Most of the former stu- 
dents who survived the war were too old or too poor to 
go back to school. The equipment was never recovered. 
The buildings were confiscated after the surrender and 
were used by General Canby as a hospital, but were 
soon restored. The only resources of the Seminary were 
1,800 pounds of lint cotton found in one of the build- 
ings and the unpaid interest on the endowment fund. 
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mise Legislation of 1869-1870.—Accounts by Judge Gunby and 
Dr. Egan.—Governor Warmoth’s Aititude.—Attendance of 
Students.—Causes of Small Enrollment.—The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Land Grant.—The Library.—The Scientific 
Collections and Laboratories.—Physical History of Louisiana.— 


A Carpetbagger’s Letter.—The First Graduates.—The Burning 
of the Seminary. 


REORGANIZATION AFTER THE WAR 


In JUNE, 1865, the Confederate forces in Central and 
Northern Louisiana surrendered and were paroled at 
Shreveport. On the day of the surrender, if not earlier, 
Major David French Boyd was taking steps toward a 
reorganization of the school, and a month later he was 
placed on duty as “acting superintendent” of the Semi- 
nary, preparing for the opening in the fall. In the last 
months of the war Major Boyd had served as assistant 
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in 1864-1865 commanded the Confederate cavalry 
throughout Central Louisiana. Frederic Seip of 
Rapides Parish, was associated with him as assistant 
inspector-general. After the surrender, Seip, while on 
his way to join his family, who were refugees in Texas, 
was requested by Boyd to stop in New Orleans to see 
Governor Wells in regard to Seminary affairs. Wells 
was a native of Rapides Parish who had opposed seces- 
sion, and during the war had gone within the Union 
lines at New Orleans. He assisted in the organization 
of the Union Government in New Orleans in 1863- 
1864. In March, 1865, he became governor of that part 
of Louisiana held by the Federals, and after the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy he extended his administra- 
tion over the entire state and was recognized by Presi- 
dent Johnson as the legal governor of Louisiana. 

Boyd wished Wells to take steps toward reopening 
the Seminary, suggesting that he, himself, as the only 
remaining professor, be made custodian of the build- 
ings; that Supervisors be appointed, money raised, and 
a faculty secured. He sent Governor Wells a list of 
names of persons suitable for Supervisors. Seip, ac- 
cording to promise, stopped in New Orleans to see 
Wells, though it was “a bitter dose,’’ he says, to ask the 
governor for anything, so heartily did he dislike him 
and all other Louisiana Unionists. Wells was so sur- 
rounded by politicians desirous of assisting in the re- 
construction of Louisiana, that it was difficult for Seip 
to secure an interview. However, through the assistance 
of Judge Michael Ryan, Wells’s legal adviser, who in 
1852 had secured the location of the Seminary in 
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Rapides, the business of the Seminary was brought be- 
fore the governor. The latter agreed to the reopening 
of the institution and promised to appoint at once a 
Board of Supervisors and to make Boyd custodian. 
This was about June 25. On July 17 Wells sent com- 
missions to the new Supervisors and two days later 
appointed Boyd “acting superintendent.” General G. 
Mason Graham was made vice-president of the Board 
and chairman of the executive committee. 

Boyd went immediately to the Seminary to put the 
buildings in order. He found there a hospital under 
control of the Federals, who had seized the Confederate 
hospital, and not until August 16 was he placed in full 
possession by General Canby. General Hawkins, com- 
manding at Alexandria, aided Boyd in recovering 
property taken from the Seminary by the Federals and 
left scattered about the country. The grounds and 
buildings were in bad condition. The walks were torn 
up, bushes and weeds covered the campus, the fences 
had been burned, many windows and doors were gone, 
the roofs were leaking and the floors rotting, and the 
scientific equipment, books and furniture had been 
taken by the Federals in 1863 and 1864. Funds for 
making repairs were secured by the sale of some cotton 
found in one of the buildings and by drawing from the 
Bank of Louisiana a balance of $4,829.33, due the 
Seminary since 1861. This sum in Louisiana bank 
notes brought $1,738.55 when exchanged for United 
States treasury notes. Prices of material and labor were 
exorbitant, and only the most needed repairs were ef- 
fected before the first meeting of the Supervisors on 
September 2, 1865. 
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ELECTION OF A FACULTY 


the session 1865-1866 and to discuss ways and means. 
During the last months of the war, Major Boyd made 
out several faculty lists, evidently for the consideration 
of members of the Board of Supervisors. All the lists 
were headed by the name of Francis W. Smith as 
superintendent and professor of engineering,—for the 
news of Smith’s death did not reach Louisiana until 
long after Lee’s surrender. Boyd was to be professor of 
ancient languages; Dr. Vallas or Major John A. A. 
West, professor of mathematics; James Maury Boyd, 
natural philosophy; Powhatan Clarke, chemistry; René 
T. Beauregard or Joseph D. Denegre, modern lan- 
guages; William A. Seay, moral philosophy and belles- 
lettres; Frederic Seip, English and ancient languages; 
C. E. Broussard, quartermaster and commissary. 

A memorandum furnished by Major Boyd to the 
Board at its first meeting contained recommendations 
for the reorganization of the Seminary. His proposed 
plan provided for seven departments: Engineering, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ancient 


and Moral Philosophy and Belles-Lettres. Not all of 
these departments could be organized at once, and for 
the work of the first year three professors would, he 
thought, be sufficient. He further recommended that 


department be organized; that the vacation period be 

changed from August-November to June-October; that 

the fees and other expenses be reduced to $30.00 a 
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month; that the military instruction be discontinued, 


and that steps be taken to reorganize the defunct Uni- 


Bo ee a ee 


versity of Louisiana, and unite it with the Seminary, 
making the Seminary at Alexandria its academic and 
engineering departments, and continuing the profes- 
sional departments of Law and Medicine at New 
Orleans. 

The Board of Supervisors selected a faculty and 
made other preparations for the opening of the Semi- 
nary on October 2. They did not approve the discon- 
tinuance of the military system of discipline, nor the 
suggestion that the Seminary be organized as the aca- 
demic department of the University of Louisiana. A 


union of the two institutions but found constitutional 
limitations in the way. It was found that the unpaid 
interest on the endowment fund for 1862-1865 
amounted to $32,800, enough to carry on the Semi- 
nary until the legislature should act, and on this claim 
the governor borrowed $15,000 from the New Orleans 
banks. Major Boyd wanted the Board to make an effort 
to collect the two years’ rent due the Seminary by the 
Confederacy for the use of the buildings as a hospital, 
and also asked that a claim be made upon the Federal 
government for about $20,000 damages due to the 
sacking of the Seminary by Union troops. He suggested 
that the first claim might be paid out of the cotton 
turned over to the Federal authorities by Governor 
Allen. However, neither of the claims was pushed, 
though it is probable that the claim for damages on 
account of depredations by Union troops could have 
been collected. 
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The faculty in 1865 contained four Confederate 
majors and a Catholic priest. Major (hereafter called 
Colonel) D. F. Boyd was made superintendent and 
professor of ancient languages and English; Major R. 
M. Venable, professor of engineering, which was Sher- 
man’s old position; Major John A. A. West, professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, the chair 
formerly held by Dr. Vallas; Major Edward Cunning- 
ham, professor of chemistry, the position formerly 
held by F. W. Smith; and Father Jean Pierre Bellier 
was made professor of modern languages, doing the 
work formerly done by St. Ange. Both Vallas and St. 
Ange were candidates for positions. The minutes of 
the Board show that only Major Boyd and Father Bel- 
lier received the unanimous vote of the Board. The 
salaries were fixed at $2,000, with $750 extra for the 
Superintendent. 

Professor Venable was a graduate of Hampden Sid- 
ney College and of the University of Virginia. During 
the Civil War he was in the engineer corps, and at the 
time of the surrender he was serving in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. He was a genial, fun-loving 
person, popular with both cadets and faculty. After 
leaving the Seminary in 1867 he practiced law in Balti- 
more, where he died in 1910. Professor West was a 
graduate of West Point, who had also served in the 
Confederate engineer corps. In 1867 he resigned his 
professorship to enter upon the practice of medicine, 
and a few years later he was killed in Mississippi in a 
quarrel over the ownership of some property. Edward 
Cunningham was a graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute. He did not come to the Seminary in 1865 
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when elected, but was reélected the next year and each 
following year until 1870, when he finaliy entered the 
faculty. Father Bellier, who was for four years profes- 
sor of modern languages and for two years Catholic 
chaplain of the Seminary, was born in France, the son 
of a peasant gardener. Educated for the Church, he 
was for a time a teacher both in France and in Loui- 
siana, and at one time was president of St. Gabriel 
Coliege. He served as a Confederate chaplain, and 
when elected professor he was a priest at Alexandria, 
Louisiana. Father Bellier was a well-educated teacher 
and was frequently called upon to do work utterly un- 
related to that of his own department. The general 
student opinion was that he could fill any chair in the 
institution at short notice. He was benevolent, fond 
of good living and of music, and was an efficient teacher. 
He died in 1869 as he was preparing to return to his 
old home in France. During the session of 1865-1866 
Dr. J. W. Wilson was elected surgeon and a year later 
was made professor of anatomy, physiology and hygi- 
ene. Dr. Wilson, who was related to Governor Henry 
W. Allen, was by birth a Virginian, and for fifteen 
years had practiced medicine in St. Louis. Forced to 
go South during the war, he served in the Confederate 
Army as surgeon. For some time after the war he was 
prevented from returning to Missouri by the test oath 
requirements of that state. 

During the next three sessions several professors 
were appointed, some of them to fill vacancies made 
by resignations. John R. Page, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who had served as a surgeon in 
Lee’s Army, was made professor of chemistry in place 
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of Major Cunningham. In later years he became prom- 
inent as a professor in the University of Virginia. 
ames Maury Boyd, a cousin of the Superintendent, 
was elected assistant professor of ancient languages 
and English. He was educated at Washington Coilege 
and at the University of Virginia. After serving 
through the war as an ordnance officer in Lee’s Army, 
Boyd taught school in Tennessee until he went to the 
Seminary. His health was delicate and he died in 186g 
during Sherman’s visit to the Seminary. Another Vir- 
ginian and Confederate soldier was James Mercer 
Garnett, who in 1866-1867 was professor of Greek. 
Garnett, later noted as a philologist, and as a translator 
and editor of Anglo-Saxon texts, left the Seminary 
when radical reconstruction began. Raphael Semmes, 
the famous Confederate admiral, was professor of 
moral philosophy during the session of 1866-1867. 
Semmes was much older than the other members of 
the faculty, and mainly for this reason he left the Sem- 
inary to go upon the lecture platform. When Semmes 
accepted the professorship, Colonel Boyd offered his 
resignation of the superintendency, asking the Board 
to make Semmes superintendent, but the Board re- 
fused to make the change. William A. Seay, professor 
of Greek from 1867 to 1869, had served the Seminary 
as acting superintendent in 1864. Later he was a lieu- 
tenant in a Missouri Confederate regiment, and served 
for a while on General Price’s staff. In 1869 when the 
Seminary was removed to Baton Rouge he resigned 
and entered upon the practice of law at Alexandria. 
One of the most useful officers of the Seminary was 


Sampson B. Robinson, an Englishman, who served in 
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many capacities—as steward, business manager and 

urchasing agent, chief cook, librarian and professor. 
He had been a soldier of fortune in Central America, 
and was later in the Confederate service in Virginia. 
He died at the Seminary in 1871. Samuel H. Lockett, 
elected to take Major Venable’s position, was a native 
of Alabama and a West Point graduate, who during 
the Civil War had risen to the rank of colonel of 
engineers. He was General Pemberton’s chief of engi- 
neers and planned the defense of Vicksburg. After 
leaving the University in 1873, when the state appro- 
priations were cut off, Colonel Lockett taught in Ala- 
bama for three years and then went to Egypt as chief 
of engineers of the Khedive’s Army. Upon his return 
he became professor in the University of Tennessee 
and in 1880 was elected president of the Louisiana 
State University but declined the position. In later 
years he was engaged in engineering projects in South 
America, where he died in 1891. 

John Patrick McAuley was elected assistant professor 
of Latin in 1868 and remained at the school for five 
sessions, leaving in 1873 when the state appropriations 
were cut off. He was a native of Ireland and was edu- 
cated for the priesthood at Spring Hill College, in 
Alabama. After leaving the University he taught in 
St. John’s College, New York, and in other Catholic 
schools, until he received an appointment in the Pen- 
sion Bureau at Washington. Stricken with paralysis, 
he was taken to Galveston, where, with his wife, a 
sister of Colonel Lockett, he perished in the great 
storm of 1900. She could have saved herself, but would 
not leave him. Frederick V. Hopkins was appointed 
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surgeon and professor of chemistry in 1868. He was a 
Vermonter, a son of Bishop Hopkins who was so liked 
by the Southern people for his stand on the various 
questions which led to the Civil War. From the Uni- 
versity he went in 1874 to California where he later 
became a professor in the University of California. 

These were the men who reorganized the Louisiana 
State Seminary after the war. All except Admiral 
Semmes were young men, and all were vigorous and 
enthusiastic. Most of them were university men from 
Virginia or graduates of West Point; none was in- 
competent or weak. President Boyd was probably right 
when he claimed to have the best all-round faculty in 
the South. If he could have held them, if the recon- 
struction had not driven them to other occupations, 
the expansion of the University would have come a 
generation earlier. 


THe CurricuLum, 1865-1869 


After the Civil War the course of study was revised 
and made more flexible. ‘The old course had been 
fixed; there was no option (Greek might be taken as 
an extra study), and no election was possible, though 
some members of the Board were desirous of introduc- 
ing the free elective system of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The plan worked out during the war by Boyd 
and Smith provided for a fixed course of two years, 
to be followed by optional group courses during the 
last two years. This plan was put into operation in 
1865 by Colonel Boyd and was continued with some 
modifications until 1880. 
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The roan year courses were as follows: the Literary 
Course, embracing Greek, Latin, Spanish, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy and anatomy, civil engi- 
neering, chemistry and geology; the Scientific Course, 
embracing the same subjects, except Greek, with more 
chemistry and engineering; the Civil Engineering 
Course, which was based upon the first two years of 
the Literary or the Scientific Course, and during the 
last two years was made up largely of engineering and 
related subjects; a Course in Medicine, really a pre- 
medical course, also based on the work of the first two 
years which was meant to prepare for the Medical 
School at New Orleans, and contained in addition to 
the general subjects special work in anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry and Latin. In 1866 an Optional Course 
was added. This embraced English and two other elec- 
tive studies. The Optional Course was framed in re- 
sponse to the demand for subjects not given in the 
fixed courses, to the desire of the professors to give 
advanced courses, and for the purpose of giving some 
kind of profitable work to the academic misfits, so 
numerous after the war. In the same year a Commer- 
cial Course, one year in length, was announced. In 
this course the subjects of study were bookkeeping, 
commercial forms, commercial correspondence, com- 
mercial arithmetic and penmanship. After completing 
this course a student might take up the Optional 
Course. In 1867 the Medical Course was discontinued. 
In 1867 the eee of a Normal Course was sug- 
gested by Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody Fund, who 
offered some financial aid. President Boyd objected to 
the course as being superficial and unnecessary and 
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the recommended text-books worthless. He thought 
the methods of instruction at the Seminary—adapted 
from. those in use at West Point, the Virginia Military 
Institute and the University of Virginia—were superior 
to these new ones from New England, and that more 
efficient teachers were produced by this pian. He 
finally refused to substitute “methods” courses for those 
given and did not get the Peabody appropriation. 
However, the Seminary professors kept up with the 
most approved methods of teaching. In 1866 three 
permanent committees were appointed to report fro 
time to time on the best methods of teaching the lan- 
guages, engineering and mathematics, and the natural 
sciences. 

It was three years before the courses were in full 
operation, the first graduates receiving their diplomas 
in 1869. It will be observed that in the scientific courses 
the culture studies are also required and vice versa. 
Scientific work, while still emphasized, was not so 
much insisted upon as in 1860-1861, though it was 
made as practical as possible. General Graham, it ap- 
pears, ceased his objection to Greek and Latin, and 
with a faculty largely composed of graduates of the 
University of Virginia, there was now no opposition to 
these subjects. Latin was required in all the degree 
courses, but Greek was required only in the Literary 
Course, being optional in the other courses. The 
Freshman and Sophomore classes were essentially the 
same in all degree courses. In these two classes the text- 
book was the basis of instruction; in the upper classes 
lecturing was to a certain extent permitted. The in- 
structors were capable and the students worked well. 
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It is safe to say that no better college work was done 
anywhere in the South from 1865, to 1873, and that 
the degree courses outlined were, for the time, models 
of their kind. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE SEMINARY, 


1865-1869 
The Seminary was fortunate in securing favorable 


legislation for several years after the war, in spite of 
the chaotic political and governmental conditions. The 
so-called Union Convention of 1864, held under Fed- 
eral protection in New Orleans, left unchanged the 
constitutional provision concerning the Seminary, and 
consequently the legislation of 1859-1860 relating to 
the school was still in force in’ 1865. J. Madison Wells, 
the “Unionist” Governor from 1865 to 1867, was 
friendly to the Seminary, and with a legislature at first 
“Unionist” and later “ex-Confederate,” the Seminary 
fared well. The passage of the Reconstruction Acts in 
1867 caused a sharp division of the people of the state, 
and though Wells sided with the Reconstructionists, he 
was displaced by military order in 1867 and B. F. Flan- 
ders, an extreme radical, was made governor. In 1868 
Flanders was replaced by Joshua Baker, another ex- 
treme radical, who acted as governor for a few months 
until succeeded by H. C. Warmoth, who was elected 
under the Reconstruction Acts. Flanders and Baker 
were both rather unfriendly to the Seminary, which re- 
fused to admit negroes, but the legislature was sus- 
pended and no unfavorable action could be taken 
against the institution. Warmoth, though a Reconstruc- 
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tionist, was on the whole a friend to the Seminary, and 
worked to prevent its destruction by the advocates of 
equality of the races. 

A summary of the more important laws relating to 
the Seminary from 1865 to 1869 will throw some light 
on its organization and activities. In March, 1866, the 
legislature passed an act reorganizing the Board of 
Supervisors: in addition to the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Education and the State Engineer 
were ex-officio members, and ten other members were 
appointed—three from Rapides, two from Orleans and 
five from the remainder of the state, no parish except 
Orleans and Rapides having more than one member. 
This act disarmed the criticism formerly made that 
previous Boards were made up mainly of Rapides 
people and that community politics affected Seminary 
affairs. The vice-president of the Board was chosen 
from the Rapides delegation, which acted as an execu- 
tive committee. W. L. Sanford succeeded General 
Graham as vice-president. For a short time Colonel 
Powhatan Clarke, one of the ante-bellum prorestors: 
was a member of the Board of Supervisors. At the 
recommendation of Colonel Boyd the legislature in 
1866 amended the beneficiary act by requiring the 
police juries to appoint as beneficiaries only those who 
were unable to pay their school expenses; and these 
beneficiaries were required to agree to teach for at least 
two years after graduation. The last legislature before 
the Reconstruction Acts (1867) increased the number 
of beneficiaries to ninety-eight and appropriated $400 
each for them. To aid the institution in the collection 
of a library the legislature in 1866 authorized the Semi- 
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nary to take all duplicate volumes from the State Li- 
brary, which Ben Butler had removed from Baton 
Rouge to New Orleans in 1862. In this way valuable 
additions were made to the library during the next 
few years. Other legislative acts prohibited the estab- 
lishment of gambling houses or mercantile establish- 
ments within two miles of the Seminary. The prohibi- 
tion of mercantile establishments was an extreme 
manifestation of the old prejudice in favor of a se- 
cluded location for a school. 

An important act of legislation was that of 1869 
providing for a scientific survey of the state by the 
Seminary professors of engineering, geology and bot- 
any. As early as 1866 Colonel Boyd had recommended 
that this be done, and in that year the Supervisors 
asked the legislature: “‘as soon as the finances of the 
State shall be in a condition to justify it, to confide to 
this institution the geological and mineralogical sur- 
vey of the State, to be made by the professors and stu- 
dents of the school during the annual vacations of the 
institution, a mode of accomplishing a very desirable 
result which commends itself with great force to this 
Board in the paramount advantage which it presents 
of making so large a number of the young men of the 
State thoroughly and intimately acquainted with the 
inhabitants of every section of it, and with the geog- 
raphy, topography, geology, and the mineralogical 
Tesources Of the whole of it. Ere the finances of the 
State shall be in a condition to authorize it, it is con- 
fidentiy hoped that the school of geology and miner- 
alogy in this institution will be fully qualified to under- 
take the work.” Colonel Boyd continued to urge the 
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importance of the survey and the first Reconstruction 
legislature made a small appropriation for the travel- 
ling expenses of the professors of engineering and geol- 
ogy, who were directed to spend four months of each 
year in making a topographical and geological survey 
of Louisiana. The final reports of this survey, made 
several years later, are valuable scientific documents.! 

It will be noted that none of the legislation looked 
toward the merging of the so-called University of 
Louisiana and the State Seminary, the latter to be the 
academic department, the former to be the professional 
department. Colonel Boyd urged this until 1868, when 
by the new constitution the University of Louisiana 
was declared open to both races alike. This effectually 
stopped for the time the desire to unite the two in- 
stitutions, but until the meeting of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1879 he continued to plan for the union 
of the two schools. 


SEMINARY FINANCES, 1865-1869 


When the Seminary opened on October 2, 1865, 
there was $700 in the treasury, but for fifteen years 
afterward there was never again as much free from 
claim. During the session of 1865-1866 all students 
paid their own expenses. The Governor borrowed from 
the New Orleans banks enough to run the institution 
until the legislature of 1866 appropriated a sum for 
the unpaid interest of 1861-1862 on the endowment 
fund. The same legislature made appropriations for 


1See Chapter X. 
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the session of 1866-1867, and in 1867, foreseeing that 
Congress would soon put an end to the existing gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, the legislature made two-year 
appropriations for all state institutions. The radical 
legislature in 1869 continued the appropriations. 
Thus from 1865 to 1869 the Seminary had a nominal 
income which seemed large enough for its needs. 

ut the expenses of the ninety-eight state cadets at 
$400 each absorbed the greater part of the sum appr 
priated each year and after 1867 their expenses were, 
owing to the depreciation of state warrants, greater 
than the amount appropriated for them. It is eviden 
to-day that the beneficiary system, admirable as it was 
in many respects, was a serious hindrance to the suc- 
cess of the Seminary. It not only absorbed the greater 
part of the annual income, but it tended to keep away 
students who were able and willing to pay their own 
expenses, and consequently the number of pay cadets 
decreased. Owing to the very narrow margin thus left 
for other Seminary purposes, any disturbance of the 
finances inevitably resulted in serious trouble for the 
institution. 

And during the entire period of Reconstruction the 
state finances were chaotic. In the first report made by 
the Supervisors to the legislature early in 1866 they 
said, in explanation of certain expenditures: ‘The 
Board beg the members of the General Assembly not 
to lose sight of the fact that [income] is in a badly de- 
preciated currency and that the whole country is run 
wild in prices of labor, materials, provisions, freights 
and everything else.” 

Warrants for Seminary appropriations were never 
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paid in cash, and when paid at all were in state obliga- 
tions and depreciated currency. The discounts from 
1867 to 1869 averaged thirty-two per cent. Frequently 
Seminary warrants sold as low as sixty cents on the 
dollar. The loss by discounts in 1867 and 1868 
amounted to $31,820.96 on appropriations of about 
$100,000. 

In order to get appropriations the President and the 
members of the Board had to spend much time at the 
legislature in New Orleans, and after the warrants 
were secured there was frequently trouble in dispos- 
ing of them to the least disadvantage. Professor J. M. 
Garnett, who left the Seminary soon after the radical 
reconstruction was begun, said in a recent article: 
“Colonel Boyd was an excellent officer, and with a 
less efficient man the Seminary would have gone under 
long before. His chief thought was how to get money 
to keep the Seminary going. The appropriations were 
hard to get and when made were paid in state treasury 
warrants which Colonel Boyd had to dispose of at a 
fearful discount. It was a wonder how he kept up the 
institution as well as he did, especially in view of the 
financial condition of the state after the war, particu- 
larly after the passage of the Reconstruction Acts, that 
author of untold woes.” It was only the persistent cour- 
age of President Boyd that caused the Supervisors to 
agree to begin the session of 1867-1868, the first one 


The summer of 1867 brought a crisis in financial 
matters. Under the Reconstruction Acts the Louisiana 
legislature was suspended and the rest of the state 
government made subject to General Sheridan, com- 
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mander of the Fifth Military District. He removed 
Governor Wells from office and put in his place B. F. 
Flanders, who was soon succeeded by Joshua Baker. 
For a time Flanders and Baker refused to allow the 
Seminary warrants to be cashed. In order to pay bills 
and to purchase supplies the warrants were then dis- 
posed of at large discounts to speculators. Sometimes 
the creditors took warrants as collateral. Finally Col- 
onel Boyd prevailed upon the treasurer to endorse a 
part of the warrants as “good for taxes,” and then sold 
them for seventy-five cents on the dollar. To sell all 
of them he was obliged to send them to tax collectors 
in the parishes, who turned them in to the state treas- 
ury as tax money and sent the cash, less a commission, 
to the Seminary. In 1868 the treasurer refused to pay 
the interest on the endowment fund, but General 
Reynolds, then commanding the district, gave an order 
which secured the money. 

The financial troubles of the Seminary injured the 
school seriously. On account of its uncertain credit it 
was forced to pay higher prices for supplies. Several 
of the professors resigned in 1867, among them Wii- 
son, Semmes, Garnett, Page and J. M. Boyd, and even 
the servants were disturbed by the talk of bad finances 
and at all times were ready to leave. The unsettled 
state of affairs also caused a decrease in the attendance. 

President Boyd was made acting treasurer in 1865. 
The money affairs of the Seminary gave him much 
trouble and he repeatedly asked to be relieved of the 
duties of treasurer, but for fifteen years he held both 
offices as well as a professorship. 
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POLITICS AND THE Race QueEsTio? 


Like the state colleges in other Southern states, the 
Seminary was almost destroyed by Reconstruction. But 
unlike most other Southern state institutions it en- 
joyed a period of moderate prosperity for several years 
after the war and during the first period of Recon- 
struction, for not until 1873 did the radical govern- 
ment become openly unfriendly and finally put an 
end to all appropriations. 


under Confederate influence, the constitutional pro- 
vision relating to it was left unchanged in the so-called 
constitution of 1864 adopted by the “Unionists” of 
New Orleans and vicinity. When Governor Wells in 
1865 appointed Supervisors to reorganize the school, 
he chose Confederates or Confederate sympathizers, 
and for ten years after the war the majority of the 
faculty were ex-Confederate officers and the remainder 
were extremely anti-radical. Except for the enforced 
suspension of military exercises, by order of General 
Sheridan, the Seminary was at first but slightly in- 
fluenced by the political situation. The center of po- 
litical interest was New Orleans, and the politicians 
seldom thought of the institution in Rapides. 

In 1867, when it was evident that the South would 
be reconstructed according to the plan of Congress, 
there were persons in Louisiana who desired also a 
reconstruction of the Seminary. To this time Sher- 
man’s influence and his friendship for the President of 


cians from attacking the school; but now that Sherman 
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was considered too conservative in the question of 
negro suffrage and was believed to be somewhat in dis- 
favor with the radical chiefs at Washington, the in- 
fluence of his name waned in Louisiana. St. Ange, pro- 
fessor at the Seminary under Sherman in 1860-1861, 
wrote to President Boyd that when he tried to secure 
an election clerkship under the Reconstructionists hi 
letters from Sherman were not given consideration. 
The New Orleans Republican, in August, 1867, 
made an attack on the Seminary, summing up the sev- 
eral causes of dissatisfaction felt by the radicals. In 
the following extract the Seminary is shown to be an 


obstacle to Reconstruction: 


If now we examine the present condition of the State 
Seminary, we cannot but be struck by the audacity with 
which old issues were worked up into its new organization. 
After the surrender what was more natural than that the 
Seminary should reflect, as a mirror, the new order of ideas 
—one common country, and freedom and equality to all? 
Instead of this, alas! it was organized as one of the strong- 
holds of rebel spite and resistance. Governor Wells saw 
fit to appoint more rebels as supervisors—old, known seces- 
sionists from the hot soil of Rapides or adjoining parishes. 
What they did is known to all and need not be described 
here in detail. The faculty they appointed consisted of 
rebel officers just from the Confederacy; and the great ma- 
jority of the students comprised late Confederate soldier 
and sons of rebel planters. Among the faculty, as it was 
organized in the fall of 1865, we counted no less than four 
rebel majors, and to these, as if the spite was not stinging 
enough, the pirate Raphael Semmes was added—and 
added, in derision of all decency, as professor of moral 
philosophy! The State Seminary as at present constituted 
is not an aid to reconstruction; on the contrary, it is an 
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purposes in Rapides parish, which is itself an enclave of 


Another objection made by the Republican was that 


the purpose of Congress in making the land donation 
for the Seminary had been defeated by the “fire-eaters,” 
who instead of founding an institution of liberal cul- 
ture, organized a school in which, contrary to the in- 
tention of Congress, the practical sciences were em- 
phasized and to which a military department was 
added. Professor Vallas was praised for his course in 
throwing obstacles in the way of the military party in 
1860-1861. The Republican held also that the Univer- 
sity at New Orleans had always been opposed or neg- 
lected by the country party and that at its cost the 
Seminary had been fostered: 


When the location of the State Seminary was under dis- 
cussion, not a single voice was raised in favor of New 
Orleans and its University; but all agreed that it should be 
brought into existence in the fire-eating regions of Red 
River, the country of the Slidells and Hyamses, and par- 
ticularly in the parish of Rapides, the chief seat of gam- 
bling, drunkenness, and chivalrous rowdyism. 

It was often said that the Seminary was located four 
miles north of Alexandria for the salubrity of the place, and 
to guard the morals of its inmates from contagion. It was 
located in the pine hills, which may be more salubrious 
than the adjacent fertile lowlands, but not more so than 
New Orleans when this latter place is free from yellow 
fever. In regard to morals, the location is toa close to 
Alexandria not to be affected by the unexampled lawless- 
ness of the place. 
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President Boyd would not acknowledge that danger 
threatened the Seminary. In his reports of January, 
1867, he states that a = emporary check from the un- 
settled political status of Louisiana” may be expected. 
In June, when the payments of Seminary warrants 
were suspended, he wrote to W. L. Sanford, then vice- 
president of the Board of Supervisors: “Even if the 
State of Louisiana should go down I can’t see why 
the school may not be made to move. All I have to say 
is, money or no money, for God’s sake don’t stop the 
school nor give up the state cadets who are the great 
Saeed of our support. Even in the most extreme case 
the Seminary can live. Then let us be frankly resolved 
that come what may the Seminary must go on without 
intermission. I am sure there is no need for stopping 
it or for losing the state cadets, and upon my opinion 
I am willing to stake my all in life.” 

After the passage of the Reconstruction Acts sev- 
eral of the professors made preparations to leave for 
other positions where salaries were more certain. Capa- 
ble successors were secured, but the changes were too 
frequent and too numerous not to injure the efficiency 
of the school. 

After the state of Louisiana was made a part of the 
Fifth Military District, and placed under the control 
of the Federal generals, it was frequently necessary 
for the Seminary authorities to ask favors of the mili- 
tary rulers of Louisiana. For example, when the treas- 
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urer suspended payments of Seminary warrants only 
the commanding general could order the warrants 
paid. General G. Mason Graham, prominent in Sem- 


inary affairs before the war and now again actively 
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working for the school, complained that it was difficult 
to ask favors of the Federal generals on account of “‘the 
possible injurious effect it might have on the home 
popularity of the institution.” “But,” he added, “‘it 
may be wise in our condition to make to ourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness— . . . 
anything to maintain the school—though we have to 
run the risk of Governor Flanders’ threat to open it 


to negroes.” 
Tue Race QUESTION IN EDUCATION 


In the above letter General Graham refers to the real 
danger that threatened the Seminary—that the Recon- 
structionists, as soon as they got in power, would en- 
deavor to open the school to blacks, as was done in 
- South Carolina with the State University. Until 1867 
there had been little talk of opening the Seminary to 
both races, though plans had been proposed for mix- 
ing the races in the lower schools of the state. The 
convention of 1864 which abolished slavery also pro- 
vided for the education of negroes, but in separate 
schools. Many of the teachers in and near New Orleans 
from 1863 to 1866 were from the North, and believed 
that there should be no color line in the schools. For 
two years these teachers were in charge of the public 
schools. Their opinions and acts were in many respects 
objectionable to the mass of the whites, and in 1866 
. when the native whites were in control, numbers of 
them were dismissed and their places filled by South- 
ern teachers. About the time of the New Orleans riot 
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in 1866 several mixed schools which had been organ- 
ized under the Freedmen’s Bureau were broken up. 

The closing of these schools, the dismissal of the 
Northern teachers and the riot in 1866 at the reas- 
sembling of the old convention of 1864 embittere 
feeling, and from this time dates the agitation about 
the school system. The Reconstructionists gradually 
committed themselves to mixed schools and to social 
equality. The white leaders, among whom were A. P. 
Dostie, ex-Governor Hahn, J. R. G. Pitkin and Gover- 
nor Flanders, encouraged the ex-slaves in the belief 
that equality, social and civil, was at hand. The 
Tribune, a negro paper, said: “We want to ride in any 
conveyance, to travel on steamboats, eat in any steam- 
boat, dine at any restaurant, or educate our children 
in any school.” 

B. F. Flanders, shortly before he was appointed gov- 
ernor, assured a convention of negroes that they “must 
have the right of admission into all the public schools 
of the state from the lowest to the highest.” In a 
Fourth of July oration, J. R. G. Pitkin assured the 
blacks that they might expect equal rights in all 
places: “If my colored brother and myself touch el- 
bows at the polis, why should not his child and mine 
stand side by side in the school room?” Such utterances 
on the part of the leaders alarmed the Seminary au- 
thorities, and when Flanders, who had been made 
governor, asked for a list of the vacant scholarships at 
the Seminary it was believed that he meant to have 
negroes appointed. However, he did not act before 
he was removed. 

The Supervisors decided in 1868 that in filling the 
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vacancies in the faculty it might be well to appoint 
one or two moderate Republicans if any could be 
found. In pursuance of this policy, General Graham 
wrote to Dr. Frederic V. Hopkins, of Vermont, then 
teaching in New Orleans, in regard to a professorship. 
“Do you believe in social equality? Do you favor mixe 
schools?” he asked Hopkins. ‘‘We want a Republican 
in the faculty and one on the board,” but “‘we are a 
white man’s party and negrophilists or those in sympa- 
thy with them, cannot find favor with us.” “I dread,” 
he said, “negro cadets being sent to the school. None 
will be sent, I presume, as pay cadets, but they may be 
[sent] as beneficiaries from parishes in which the ne- 
groes have control of the police juries. That would in- 
evitably break up the institution.” Graham suggested 
that in order to avoid risks it might be well for the 
legislature to discontinue appropriations for benefi- 
ciaries. Hopkins, the son of the Episcopal bishop of 
Vermont, who was noted for his sympathy with the 
South, answered that he was sound on the above prop- 
ositions, but that he believed the school would be 
opened to blacks; that Conway, the radical State Super- 
intendent of Education, who claimed to be opposed 
to mixed schools, had said: “Political necessity may 
compel it.” 

Though the constitutional convention of 1868, by 
a vote of fifty-eight to sixteen, declared for equality of 
races in hotels, cars and schools, it did not mention the 
Seminary. It is said that the omission was due to the 
argument made by some of the friends of the institu- 
tion that it was a Federal, not a state school. The con- 
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stitution of 1868 had the following provisions relating 
to education: 


Art. 135. The General Assembly shall establish at least 
one free public school in every parish throughout the 
State, and shall provide for its support by taxation or other- 
wise. All children of this State between the years of six 
and twenty-one shall be admitted to the public schools or 
other institutions of learning sustained or established by 
the State in common, without distinction of race, color, or 
previous condition. There shall be no separate schools or 
institutions of learning established exclusively for any race 
by the State of Louisiana. ... 

Art. 142. A University shall be established and main- 
tained in the City of New Orleans. It shall be composed of 
a law, a medical and a collegiate department, each with 
appropriate faculties. The General Assembly shall provide 
by law for its organization and maintenance; provided, that 
all departments of this institution of learning shall be open 
in common to all students capable of matriculating. No 
rules or regulations shall be made by the trustees, faculties 
or other officers of said institution of learning, nor shall 
any laws be made by the General Assembly violating the 
letter or spirit of the articles [on education]. 


The argument that the Seminary was not under 
state control was, of course, not valid. Even though 
no reference was made to the school it would be con- 
trolled by previous legislation and by Article 135, 
quoted above. After the re-admission of Louisiana, 
President Boyd went at once to H. C. Warmoth, the 
newly elected Governor and obtained from him assur- 


ance that he, as governor, would do nothing toward 
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in the Seminary, T. W. Conway, the newly elected 
Superintendent of Education, formerly chaplain of a 
Massachusetts negro regiment, was a fanatic on the 
subject of equal rights, and before the first radical 
legislature convened in 1868 he drew up a bill which 
placed under state control all institutions established 
by the state or incorporated by the legislature and 
opened the schools to both races. To insure the “mix- 
ing” Conway proposed to fine the parents whose chil- 
dren were not sent to school. The Picayune predicted 
that civil war would result if the bill should become 
law. It failed, however, because of the united opposi- 
tion of the whites and of those negroes who wanted 
schools more than they wanted “mixing.” The next 
year a mixed school law without any compulsory provi- 
sion was enacted and danger again threatened the Semi- 
nary. 

President Boyd and the few Democratic members 
of the legislature planned a compromise which would 
do away with the necessity for mixed schools. This 
compromise is explained in the following extracts from 
an address made in 1904 by Judge A. A. Gunby, a 
graduate of the Louisiana State University: 


Article 135 was the most malicious clause in that consti- 
tution, and it meant the complete ostracism of the South- 
ern whites from the public schools of Louisiana. The 
probiem that confronted Colonel Boyd was to preserve his 
school for the use and benefit of the young white men of 
the State, and yet to obtain support from legislatures con- 
trolled by carpetbaggers and negroes. To accomplish this 
delicate, and yet tremendous task, he found that he had to 
take a part in organizing the public school system of Lou- 
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isiana. In this enterprise he had a stanch and unfaltering 
friend in Governor Henry Clay Warmoth, and he often 
declared, orally and in writing, that the Seminary would 
have perished had not it been for the friendship of Gov- 
ernor Warmoth, during each year of whose administration, 
from 1868 to 1872, the support of the institution was un- 
failing, generous and ample. 

He had other friends in and outside of the Legislature, 
but his chief co-worker was J. C. Egan, who represented in 
the Legislature the goth Senatorial District, composed of 
the parishes of Bienville, Claiborne and Bossier. . . . He 
and Boyd were kindred spirits, and when they met in the 
Louisiana legislature, Boyd as educator and Egan as Sena- 
tor, a pair of noble brothers, they worked together for the 
holy cause of Southern education. Dr. Egan is one of the 
few surviving Senators of that turbulent period, and I have 
his personal assurance that to Col. D. F. Boyd, more than 
to any other Southern man, was due the credit of organiz- 
ing a public school system in the Southern States, which 
gave separate schools and equal educational opportunities 
to the two races.... 

Boyd was the chief factor in avoiding the terrible alter- 
native between mixed schools and no schools at all. Like 
all true people of the South, he believed that as the slaves 
had been emancipated, they should be educated to better 
fit them for the duties of citizenship. He believed that igno- 
rance among the blacks, as well as ignorance among the 
whites, is a menace to free government, and he promised 
the negroes in the legislature that he would help them if 
they would help him. To avoid the pernicious provisions 
of the constitution of 1868, he had inserted in Section 23 
of Act 131 of 1869, and Section 25 of Act 6 of the extra 
session of 1870, the provision that “one or more public 
schools” should be taught in every school district, with the 
distinct understanding that one of those schools should be 
for white pupils and the other for colored pupils. By this 
simple device difficulties that seemed insurmountable were 
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bridged over. A public school system for all classes was 
established, and the cause of education and civilization 
was preserved in the South... . 

By Act 81 of the regular session of 1870 $35,000 was 
appropriated to Straight University, which was exclusively 
for the negro students, and provision was made for the 
education of one indigent pupil from each parish. By such 
means, Egan and Boyd obtained munificent appropriations 
for the white Seminary at Alexandria and Baton Rouge. 


Dr. Egan, a Democratic state senator from North 
Louisiana, wrote the following account of the methods 
by which the “mixing” of the schools was avoided and 
the Seminary saved from the fate which befell the 
University of South Carolina: 


Succeeding this period came the days of Reconstruction, 
when Warmoth was made governor, with the good old 
negro, Oscar J. Dunn, as lieutenant-governor. It so hap- 
pened that I was a member of the Reconstruction Senate 
of that period. All of the true people of Louisiana believed 
as the slaves were emancipated they should be educated, if 
they were to be fitted for free government at all, and of the 
measures that could be accomplished by a few true men 
of that legislative period, educational interest was one of the 
most prominent. There was no greater advocate or more 
effective and efficient coéperator in that movement than 
Col. David F. Boyd, and perhaps to him, more than any 
other Southern man, is due the credit of inaugurating the 
free school system, which allowed one or more schools in 
each district, which had in view the purpose of keeping 
the whites and blacks separate, and which eliminated from 
the control of the Superintendent of Public Education any 
control over the State Seminary and Military Academy, 
which had been otherwise provided for by a Board of 
Supervisors. The first step necessary was to gain the influ- 
ence of the legislators, both white and black, by an earnest 
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effort to advance the State along educational lines without 
bringing upon us the untoward consequences which would 
follow an attempt at mixed schools. 

There happened to be placed on the Senate committee 
on education as chairman a highly educated and accom- 
plished carpetbagger (as we termed them in those years), 


methods laid down by the Massachusetts law on public 
education, of which the Hon. Horace Mann was the author, 
and which had been applied in some of those Western 
states from which he came. With his support, and by as- 
sisting the colored peopie in all of their enterprises pre- 
sented for our support, we finally secured their codperation 
in voting on all measures for our own race without conflict 
or clash. 

The Reconstruction Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, the Hon. Mr. Conway, a Baptist minister, who had 
been chaplain of a negro regiment, had prepared a bill, 
unwieldy and impracticable, and upon consultation, we 
decided to get all of those interested in the subject, white 
and black, including the president of Straight University, 
and the colored teachers in the State who were accessible, 
in a conference, with the joint committee of the Senate and 
House on education, to consider and prepare a free school 
system for the State of Louisiana. In that assembly was 
read this omnibus bill of Conway’s, which was repudiated 
by all parties present of both races. Then the bill prepared 
by Campbell, patterned after the Horace Mann bill, which 
provided for one or more schools in each district, and 
without any interference on the part of the Superintendent 
of Public Education or public school board, was finally 
adopted. This was accomplished by the codperation of all 
classes for the cause of education, in which Colonel Boyd 
took a more active part and was more influential than any 
other Southern man, and we were prepared for the events 
that followed. 
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After Straight University was designated as the state 
college for negroes there was little danger of negroes 
being appointed to the Seminary until the close of 
Warmoth’s administration. In July, 1869, W. L. San- 
ford, vice-president of the Board, in a letter to Ad- 
miral Semmes, who was thinking of returning to the 
Seminary, wrote: “The radicals seem to have aban- 
doned the idea seriously entertained a while back of 
breaking up the institution by putting in a radical 
Board of Supervisors with the view of admitting negro 
cadets. Many of the leaders of the party opposed the 
scheme—chief among those were the governor and the 
State Superintendent of Public Education, who have 
all the while been good friends of the Seminary, rad- 
icals though they be.” The lower schools were, in the 
black parishes, practically destroyed because of the 
possibility that a school at any time might be “mixed.” 
Conway tried hard to ‘‘mix’”’ as many schools as possible 
and complained in his reports that President Boyd 
would not open his doors wide to “‘all the youth of 
the state.” The agent of the Peabody Fund refused to 
codperate with Conway and appointed as agent for 
Louisiana R. M. Lusher, formerly State Superintend- 
ent of Education. This was done, he said, because 
the mixed school policy had resulted in most places 
in driving the whites from the schools. Consequently 
the money from the Peabody Fund would be exclu- 
sively for the whites. This action greatly incensed Con- 
way, who denounced it as “obstructing educational 
progress.” 

Governor Warmoth kept his promise to Presiden 
Boyd. He reappointed the old Board of Supervisors, 
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and when vacancies occurred he appointed | those rec- 


vored adequate appropriations for the school an took 
much interest in it. Yet “every meeting of the legis- 
lature was a crisis for the school.” Society was in a 
state of upheaval, riots were frequent, the Ku-Klux 
movement assumed to the radicals a fearful impor- 
tance, the negro members of the legislature were afraid 
of losing what they had gained, while the carpetbag- 
gers and scalawags were for the most part out for the 
spoils. Under such conditions it was only by the most 
strenuous efforts that President Boyd could get the 
needs of the Seminary attended to, ad he had to spend 
much of his time each session in New Orleans, look- 
ing out for appropriations. 

So, in spite of politics and the race question, the 
Seminary weathered the storm during Warmoth’s ad- 
ministration. But fear of trouble caused several of the 
best professors to leave, it made parents reluctant to 
send their sons to the Seminary, and the rapid depre- 
ciation of state securities caused the school to go into 
debt on account of the beneficiary students. 


ATTENDANCE, 1865-1869 


During the four sessions held near Alexandria the 
internal history of the Seminary was uneventful, and 
constant though not rapid progress was made in all 
departments. During the first session there were no 
classes higher than the Freshman; but the session of 
1868-1869 closed with eight seniors in the first grad- 
uating class. After the war the number of students was 
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surprisingly large, when one considers conditions in 
Louisiana. During the four sessions from 1865 to 1869 
the enrollment was as follows: 


1865-66....108 students.  1867-68....152 students. 
1866-67....173 students.  1868-69....141 students. 


The decrease in attendance from 1867 to 1869 was 
due to several causes. First, the Reconstruction con- 
troversies rendered uncertain the status of the Semi- 
nary and many people feared that the radical govern- 
ment would endeavor to force the admission of negro 
students; again, during this unsettled period there 
was a distinct decline of interest in education due to 
he political and social controversies, and to the dif- 
ficulties of making a living, which were increased by 
the poor crops of 1867 and 1868. The number of pay 
cadets decreased. In the report for 1868 President 
Boyd refers as follows to the decreased attendance: 


The real cause of our small patronage lies deeper than 
the seasons and the crops. It is truly radical. Until our un- 
fortunate State catches the spirit of the age in which we 
live; until her material prosperity is firmly reéstablished 
on the basis of law and order, peace and quiet; until every 
drone within her borders, whatever be the color of his 
skin, is made to earn an honest living by the sweat of his 
brow; until her thousands of waste acres are the happy 
homes of the industrious, the enterprising, and the thrifty; 
until railways and telegraphs lead from her magnificent 
city to every portion of her territory, and the church and 
the school house are in every township; then, and not until 
then, will the institution have its full complement of stu- 
dents; for not until then will Louisiana attain her full 
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prosperity and be worthy of her matchless geographical 
and commercial position. 


Many of the wealthier people of Louisiana sent their 
sons out of the state to the older institutions in the 
East. This had long been and long continued to be 
the practice of the prosperous Virginian, Carolinian 
and Northern settlers in Louisiana. For many years 
President Boyd endeavored to check this tendency 
and to persuade parents to educate their children at 
home. In 1868 and thereafter for years he published 
in the annual catalogue, in circulars, and in news- 
papers, an ‘‘Appeal to the People of Louisiana” to sup- 
port their home schools which were worthy of support. 
“The Seminary modestly claims,” he says, “as a matter 
of right its position among the best institutions of the 
South, and particularly appeals to the people of Loui- 
siana for their sympathy and support. If it were said 
that Louisiana has not a first-class institution of learn- 
ing, would not every Louisianian’s cheek crimson with 
shame at the reproach? But Louisiana has good schools 
and colleges, of which every Louisianian should be 
proud, notwithstanding the deplorable fact that hun- 
dreds of her youths are sent out of the State to be 
educated and thousands of her treasure annually spent 
to build up and sustain the ree of other States. 

. No State or country can become truly great until 
it vedueates its Own sons, trains its own intellect and 
creates an ardent spirit of patriotism, an enthusiastic 
State pride.” 

Still, the Seminary had strong and substantial sup- 
porters. Generals Beauregard, Wheeler, Bragg and 
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Hood used their influence for it. The Supervisors, 
chosen from over the state, were men of high charac- 
ter and important standing. They were not so enthusi- 
astically interested in the work of the Seminary as were 
the Supervisors of 1860-1861; on the other hand, they 
interfered much less in the internal administration. 
General Sherman continued to show the greatest in- 
terest in his old school. To a friend who sent him the 
report of 1866 he wrote: “I have read every word of 
it, down to the last item of Clapboards.” He assisted 
in the purchase of commissary supplies in St. Louis, 
procured hundreds of volumes for the library, and 
above all, he used his influence to keep the radicals 
from destroying the school by insisting upon the ad- 
mission of negroes. 

In 1868 the Board of Supervisors passed a formal 
resolution thanking him for his work in behalf of the 
Seminary. He appreciated this very much and in 
February, 1869, accepted an invitation to visit the 
school. Wherever he went in Louisiana he was, much 
to his gratification, well received by his old friends 
and acquaintances. 

The state government was, as has been said, favor- 
able to the school until 1867, when General Sheridan 
assumed control over Louisiana. The two military 
governors were not friendly, but Warmoth, the first 
Reconstruction Governor, supported the institution. 
He restrained his radical Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, T. W. Conway, who was desirous of bringing the 
Seminary under the control of the department of 
education. He endorsed the effort of the Seminary au- 
thorities to get the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
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lege land grant and several times recommended to the 
legislature that it give to the Seminary the Morrill land 
grants for Louisiana. During the latter part of 1868 a 
legislative investigating committee, which made the 
round of the state institutions, gave a good report on 


supported. The report of this committee is so similar 
to a report made about the same time by Colonel Boyd 
that one is forced to conclude that he wrote both. 

The sessional work went along smoothly during the 
four years in Rapides. The professors who had no 
classes or few classes during the first years aided in 
reorganizing, refitting and refurnishing—all so much 
needed after the war. There was a good deal of inter- 
changing of departments by the professors until they 
got what they wanted. The state elementary schools 
being at a low ebb, the preparation of the candidates 
for admission was poor and the work of the prepara- 
tory class was therefore emphasized. The unwieldy 
name of the school caused the faculty much pain, and 
the President asked the Board to have the name 
changed to the Louisiana State University. The word 
“Seminary” in the title caused some to think that it 
was a girls’ boarding school. But not until 1870 was 
the name changed. 


THe LIBRARY AND THE SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS 


Much attention was given to the development of the 
library. Beginning with nothing in 1865, by 1869 the 
authorities had gathered a collection of 6,000 volumes 


constituting one of the best college libraries of the 
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South. It was specially strong in scientific works, pro- 
cured by the young professors who were educated at 
West Point. Numerous valuable donations of books 
were made, most of them through General Sherman. 
The legislature by a law of 1866 authorized the trans- 
fer of all duplicate volumes from the State Library to 
the Seminary, and in this way some valuable books 
were secured during the next six years. In 1869 the 
library possessed a valuable collection of maps and 
charts and a number of good engravings—copies of the 
best paintings and reproductions of classic art—with 
some good originals, several of which were painted by 
Colonel S. H. Lockett, professor of engineering. 

The scientific laboratories were refitted as rapidly 
as means permitted. For two years not much was 
needed by the poorly prepared students, but in 1867 
Major Venable, professor of engineering, was sent to 
New York to purchase scientific equipment, and im- 
portations were made from Europe. President Boyd was 
especially desirous of building up scientific museums 


collections. In the “Official Register,” or catalogue, 
he requested donations of geological and botanical 
specimens, Indian relics, historical remains, etc. 
The interest of the students was aroused and they 
brought in much museum material. A fine collection 
of mathematical and architectural models was made 
by the professors. President Boyd was greatly inter- 
ested in the natural resources of the state, and planned 
to have a state survey made by the professors and stu- 
dents. Professor Page in 1866—1867 spent several month: 
in the field making observations and collecting speci- 
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mens for the museum. In 1868 a prospectus of a “‘Phys- 
ical History of Louisiana” was sent out. The purpose 
was, the circular stated, to make known generally the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the state. In- 
formation was asked for relating to the topography, 
botany, geology and zodlogy of Louisiana. 

It was in August, 1868, that the circular was sen 
out—just as the state passed under the control of the 
radicals. A few days later one of the circulars was re- 
turned with the following “radical” endorsement: 


D. F. Boyd 


Sir I have taken this opertunity to address you a fiew 
lines concerning the answer to the within Questions. they 
have all been answered you will find in the last sundays 
Radical Republican Paper, which is published dayly at no 
57 St Charles Street. and sir I consider my judgment A No. 
1 when I say that more correct answers cannot be obtained 
from our glorious and over riden sesesh State at present. 
but thanks to god the time is not far distant when we will 
expect to get rid of such old fossil as youre self and others 
belonging to the La State Seminary or Miletary Academy 
of Louisiana. and I for one will when that time comes per- 
haps have controle of that little establishment up their and 
then it will be conducted in the regular and popular sys- 
tem now about to be passed by our much neaded reformers 
meaning the Carpet Legislature now in Session in our City 
God bless them if you inten to answer any portion of the 
above please address me. 


The next year, 1869, the University Survey, geo- 
logical, topographical and botanical, was authorized 
by the state legislature. The work of this survey will 
be described in a later chapter. 
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One class, that of 1869, was graduated while the 
Seminary was located in Rapides Parish. Beginning 
with a Freshman class of 1865-1866, there were eight 
men left in 1869 to receive the first diplomas given by 
the State Seminary. Their names are as follows: 


John H. Eady Tillman L. Grimes 
Travis B. Edwards Herman P. Packard 
Henry A. McCollam Joseph Pierson 

Robert W. Nicholls Thomas F. Montgomery 


The first four on the list received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; the next three the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, and the last one that of Civil Engineer. 

The first graduation exercises were witnessed by a 
large assembly. A band from New Orleans furnished 
music. Grimes read a paper on “Engineering,” and 
Nicholls one on “The Profession of Law’; two other 
graduates delivered orations—Eady on “Contempla- 
tion of the Past,” and Edwards on “The Citizen 
Statesman.” The diplomas were delivered by General 
Graham, who for twenty years had been striving to 
establish a state college in Louisiana. The commence- 
ment address was made by Judge H. M. Spofford, 
formerly of the Louisiana Supreme Court, a brother 
of A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. 

The address to the graduating class was made by 
President Boyd. He referred briefly to the history of 
the Seminary, to its faculty, past and present, and de- 
voted the remainder of the short talk to giving good 
advice, principaliy a recommendation to the class to 
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go to work. The address to the class was printed by 
the Board of Supervisors and widely distributed. It 
attracted favorabie attention at home and even in the 
North, which at that time seemed to think that the 
principal occupation of the Southern whites was in- 
timidating or killing negroes. 


THE BURNING OF THE SEMINARY 
The commencement of 1869 was the last one held 


next session the building was burned and the authori- 
ties were forced to dismiss the students until a new 
home for the school was found. The cause of the fire 
was never definitely known. It originated in a store 
room under the kitchen about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of October 15, and soon the building was in flames. 
There were no waterworks and the efforts of the fire- 
fighters were confined to saving as much as possible 
from the burning building. All of the library books, 
many of the pictures, some of the scientific apparatus, 
furniture and text-books were saved—in all about $50,- 
ooo worth, while ali of the commissary supplies and 
other stores, valued at about $20,000, were destroyed, 


debt for new supplies. 

The students, after being held in Alexandria at the 
Ice House Hotel for a short time, were dismissed for 
two weeks, with instructions to hold themselves in 
readiness to report at any time to the new quarters. 
The people of Alexandria were anxious that the Semi- 
nary remain in Rapides, either in temporary buiid- 
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houses. Subscriptions for rebuilding were made, Coi- 
nel Boyd himself offering two years’ salary. But the 
rrangements proposed were inadequate and President 
oyd looked for other accommodations. He found 
that the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in Baton Rouge hax 

a very large building with very few inmates. ‘The Board 
of Directors of the Asylum, at the suggestion of Gov- 
ernor Warmoth, offered one-half of the building for 
the use of the Seminary. President Boyd moved the 
Seminary equipment from Alexandria, recalled the 
students, and on November 1, two weeks after the 
fire, again began work. It was, on the whole, a very 
successful four-year period that ended with the burn- 
ing of the Seminary building in October, 1869. There 
were some drawbacks. The control of the state govern- 
ment by the radicals rendered precarious the status 
of the Seminary; the income of the school was never 
adequate, owing to the fact that the greater part of it 
had to be used for the support of the beneficiary 
cadets; and it seems to be certain that the beneficiary 
system resulted in lessening the attraction of the school 
to those who were able to pay. On the other hand, 
these disadvantages were more than offset by the re- 
sults of the four years’ work: several hundred young 
men were given from one to four years of thorough 
training and the schools throughout the state were 
supplied with some efficient teachers; the beneficiary 
system brought opportunity to many who otherwise 
could not have attended school; for four years one of 
the largest bodies of students in the South was in- 
structed by one of the best faculties in the South, and 
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the foundations laid of that peculiar democracy an 
solidarity which have since characterized student life in 
the Louisiana State University. Perhaps the most valu- 
able of all was the influence upon the young men of 
President Boyd, one of the most enthusiastic and stim- 
ulating of teachers, whose aim above all was to make 
men—gentle men—of his students. 
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LIFE AT THE SEMINARY AFTER THE WAR 
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Lire at the Seminary after the war was not greatly 
different from life in 1860-1861. All the students were 
required to live at the school under strict supervision, 
and, as far as possible, military discipline was enforced. 
The routine of work hours, meals, and recreation, wa 
much as before the war. The student body was, on 
the whole, better behaved than in Sherman’s time, for 
the discipline of war had sobered the Louisiana youth. 
A number of young Confederate soldiers matriculated 
as Freshmen in 1865 and several remained until gradu- 
ation. Most of the students worked well, though some 
of them were ill prepared for college studies. 

There was much less criticism of the mess hall than 
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in ante-bellum days. During the first year, when the 
mess hall was run by contract, there were periods of 
scarcity, but after 1867, when the Seminary assume 
direct control, the students made fewer compiaints. 
In his report for 1868 the Superintendent says that 
there had been a little complaint from the young men 
“arising more from their inherent nature to grumble 
than from any fault to be found with the fare. Not 
many hotels or boarding houses in Louisiana furnish 
as good a table as the State Seminary.” The success of 
the boarding department was due mainly to the 
efficiency of the steward, S. B. Robinson, who managed 
it for several years. 

To preserve order the Commandant of Cadets—first 
Major West and after him Major Venable and Colonel 
Lockett—remained in the mess hall during meals. 
The cadets were marched in and out by companies 
and loud talking was strictly prohibited. Some of the 
rules relating to mess hall discipline were as follows: 

“Wasting or taking provisions from the Mess Hall is 
strictly forbidden; carvers alone call the waiters and 
they are forbidden to do so in a boisterous manner; 
no cadet shall visit the mess hall except at meals, or 
approach the kitchen and steward’s department at any 
time; no cadet shall cook food in the Seminary build- 
ing or have in his room any provisions without permis- 
sion; if any cadet shall consider any article of food 
tainted or unfit for use he will report the same to the 
carver of his table, who will call the attention of the 
first captain to the same; the first captain will report 
the result of his examination to the Commandant of 
Cadets.” 
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In their rooms, the students lived as before the war. 
There were no bedsteads; the mattresses were spread 
upon the floor at night, and in the morning were rolled 
up, strapped and placed against the wall. In 1867 the 
Superintendent asked the {Board of Supervisors to 
provide bedsteads, ‘‘as many persons have a prejudice 
against sleeping on the floor.” 

There was much sickness among the cadets immedi- 
ately after the war. Three students died and others 
were seriously ill. In 1867 the Red River valley was 
scourged by yellow fever, but owing to their isolated 
location, the Seminary people escaped. After 1865 a 
surgeon resided at the school and a supply of drugs was 


inventories the principal medicaments were blue mass, 
ipecac and paregoric. 


Mitirary DIscIPLINE 


Though military discipline was enforced it was four 
years after the close of the war before the cadets were 
allowed to wear uniforms or to drill with arms. This 
was due at first to the orders of General Sheridan pro- 
hibiting the use of arms and uniforms, and later to 


dent body were armed it might revolutionize Rapides 
Parish. From 1865 to 1869 Superintendent Boyd en- 
deavored to get permission to use arms, but his re- 
quests were always disapproved by Sheridan or by the 
Secretary of War. After he thus failed he asked the 
Board to take the proper steps to discontinue the 


“military feature’ and to modify the regulations, for, 
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as he said, “its present anomalous state—military by 
law but civil in fact—has but few of the good qualities 
of either system, and all the bad points of both.” 
After the readmission of Louisiana to the Union it 
was hoped that the limitations would be removed. The 
Superintendent in his report for 186g stated: ‘‘For the 
purpose of maintenance of discipline and good order, 
I think it absolutely necessary that the military feature 
of the Seminary should be restored in full, as early as 
possible. There should be, at least, it seems to me, no 
objection to allowing the use of the uniforms and such 
drill as can be done without arms; and as Louisiana is 
now a State in the Union, and the law requires this to 


a question with the executive of the State alone, how 
far the full military organization of the Seminary can 
be restored without danger to the best interests of the 
whole State. If nothing else can be granted at this time, 
simply the use of the uniform, with the drill, would 
greatly benefit the institution; and I sincerely trust 
that His Excellency, upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Supervisors, will not deem it inconsistent with 
his duty to grant at least that privilege.” 

Although the showy part of the military system was 
lacking, the discipline continued to be military. First 
Major West, later Major Venable, and finally Colone 
Lockett, acted as commandant. The students were or- 
ganized into four companies, properly officered. There 
were five roll calls each day, and inspection of rooms 
three times daily by the Commandant, and once a week 
by the Superintendent. Even during the hours devoted 
to recreation the students were not permitted to go 
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beyond certain prescribed limits. Sentinels were reg- 
ularly posted, guard mount was held, the officer of the 
day made his tours, and the su urgeon had “sick call,” 
just as if the Seminary had been a military post. 


a it was difficult to enforce the siuapal | dis: 


sod The greatest trouble came from the young boys 
of the preparatory department. The Superintendent 
was eager to get a separate building and a separate 
faculty for that department, but the finances of the 
school did not warrant the additional expenditure. 
The Board of Supervisors were delighted, it seems, 
with the conduct of the students. In 1866-1867 they 
published and frequently republished the following 
statement: “The high-toned bearing, and the manly 
gentlemanly deportment which both by precept and 
example they [the instructors] instill into the students 
and the habits of study and application which they in- 
culcate and encourage by visiting and assisting the stu- 
dents in their rooms at night, is of itself worth more 
than their salaries. A simple incident which the Board 
deems worthy to be mentioned in this connection, 
speaks volumes in illustration of the beneficial influ- 
ence. A member of this Board had occasion to send one 
of his sons, whom he had not the means to place in the 
Seminary, over on an errand, and on his return he said 
to his father: “The Seminary is very different from any 
other school. Why, at other schools, when a stranger 
goes there the boys generally see how many pranks and 
tricks they can play on him, but over at the Seminary 
every body is as polite as they can be.’” 
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RELIGIous EXERCISES 


Before the war, church services were seldom held at 
the Seminary, and there was opposition to Dr. Vallas as 
a professor because he was a clergyman. Students were 
“recommended” to attend services in Alexandria, but 
owing to breaches of discipline by church-going stu- 
dents this attendance was not much encouraged. After 
the war the Seminary authorities encouraged the cadets 
to attend church, and as often as possible had visiting 
clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, to hold serv- 
ices at the school. In 1865 Father Bellier, the Catholic 
priest at Alexandria, was elected professor of modern 
languages, and once a month he held services at the 
Seminary. The Episcopal minister from Alexandria 
also came once a month, and occasionally Baptist and 
Methodist ministers held services at the school. 

President Boyd wished to secure two chaplains, who, 
in addition to their religious duties, should be pro- 
fessors. In 1867 in his report to the Board of Super- 
visors he said: 


The occasional attendance of ministers of the Gospel at 
the Seminary does not give sufficient religious advantages 
to the institution, and I feel that it is necessary for the 
Board of Supervisors to provide, as soon as possible, for two 
regular chaplaincies—one Roman Catholic, the other Prot- 
estant. The pastor of the Catholic Church in Alexandria 
is now the Professor of Modern Languages at the Semi- 
nary. As soon as the finances of the school will permit, let 
him be required to reside at the Seminary and officiate 
religiously, and select some well-educated Protestant minis- 
ter, of liberal views, but great zea) in his sacred calling, as 
Professor of History and English Literature, who shall also 


shew 
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hold service every Sabbath. No person or set of persons, no 
community or school, can prosper without the aid of re- 
ligion, and notwithstanding the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered at a State school in so arranging a system of religious 
exercises as to steer clear of the prejudices of particular 
sects, yet the necessity for religion none the less exists. That 
necessity is inherent in our nature and is constant, and can 
only be satisfied by constant religious influences. I cannot, 
therefore, too earnestly recommend that the Board will 
avail itself of the first opportunity to adopt some system 
by which religious influences will always be felt at the 
Seminary. 

As a result there were after 1867 two regular chap- 
lains—Father Bellier, who also taught modern lan- 
guages, and Rev. E. P. Palmer, a Presbyterian, who 
succeeded Admiral Semmes as professor of mental and 
moral philosophy. Two large rooms in the main build- 
ing were set aside as chapels in which daily exercises 
were held. Attendance was optional with the students, 
but those who chose not to attend were required to 
remain quiet in their rooms during the period of 
chapel exercises. 

The Seminary was soon the church headquarters of 
the community, for religious services at Alexandria 
were infrequent at this time and the church people of 
that place and of Pineville began to go to the Seminary 
for the Sunday services. In 1867 the Southwestern 
Bible Society gave one hundred Bibles and fifty-two 
prayer books for the use of the cadets. 


RECREATION AND AMUSEMENTS 


Opportunities for amusements seldom came to the 
students segregated in the pine woods. They were kept 
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hard at work, and this, with the frequent roll calls and 
military duties kept them from mental and physical 
stagnation. Three hours a day were set apart for ex- 
ercises in the open air. The grounds were extensive 
and the students were not permitted to leave them ex- 
cept on Saturdays when those who were in good stand- 
ing were allowed to hunt and fish in the nearby forests 
and streams. 

Indoor amusements were practically prohibited by 
the requirements of the system of discipline. Two lit- 
erary societies were formed and the library was much 
used by the upper classmen. From 1867 to 1869 some 
of the more advanced students were permitted to go on 
scientific expeditions with the professors of engineer- 
ing, geology, and botany. 

There were outbreaks of mischief, of course. The 
members of the faculty could not keep their chickens 
and turkeys; the Superintendent’s wife lost all of her 
domestic fowls to a foraging party led by her nephew, 
who later became the Adjutant-General of the state. 
Raids were sometimes made upon the steward’s stores, 
and it is a tradition that the burning of the Seminary 
building in 1869 was caused by hungry students who 
accidentally set fire to some rubbish while investigating 
the contents of provision cases which had just been 
received from New Orleans. 

Letters of former instructors and students refer fre- 
quently to the monthly dances “to which the young 
ladies came and exercised their refining influences 
over the male barbarians who were dwelling in the 
pinewoods.” The Superintendent had a high opinion 
of the dances, and in an advertisement of the Seminary 
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in 1866 the foliowing statement is made: “To give the 
cadet the benefit of the society of ladies there is a Cade 
Hop at the Seminary on the last Friday evening of 
each month. The Hop has worked like a charm during 
the past year in polishing the manners and refining the 
feelings of the cadets and in maintaining good order 
and discipline.” In each catalogue something like the 
foregoing was published. The following extract from 
the report of A809; indicates that the Board also had a 
high opinion of the refining influences surrounding 
the students: 


At the close of the session comes off the “Commence- 
ment Hop,” to which hundreds of the best people of Loui- 
siana are especially invited. It is the occasion of delightful 
social reunion, where is assembled much of the beauty 
and gallantry, and the learning and wisdom, and the refine- 
ment and culture of our noble, generous, warmblooded 
people. It is a matter of grave doubt whether the young 
man at college, cut off from the influence of home and the 
society of ladies, does not lose more that is essential to the 
formation of his character than he gains from text-books. 
The University tries to correct that evil, and sincerely 
trusts that its graduate may be known not only by his 
learning, but by his respect for religion and truth, and his 
refinement of thought and manners. Those objects at- 
tained, the elements of a gentleman are secured. And to 
make the University look homelike and attractive its walls 
almost everywhere, are covered with handsome pictures, 
and portraits of eminent men, instructive and refining in 
nearly every way. 

One of the students, who had served three years in 
Forrest’s Cavalry before matriculating at the Seminary, 
and who later went to Washington College to graduate 
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under General Robert E. Lee, wrote of the student 
body of 1866: “We had a fine esprit de corps, and no 
sort of rowdyism or departure from the strict rules of 
gentlemanly decorum was allowed. The student body 
as a whole were quick to resent anything that bordere 

on vulgarity or indecency, and I remember that it 
forced the dismissal of one cadet for an infraction of 
good behavior. A boy larger than another was not per- 
mitted to impose upon or bully another smaller than 
himself. Some one of his own weight and size would 
take the place of the smaller boy, and it was fought out 


under those old oaks on the gymnasium grounds.” 


THE STUDENTS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Notwithstanding their remoteness from the rest of 
the world, the students were in some degree affected 
by the political troubles of the time. The negroes be- 
came more and more disturbed as the plans of the radi- 
cal leaders were developed in the state and nation. A 
former student wrote of the temper of the cadets: ““We 
prepared for the struggle, which we all knew lay ahead 
of us, to preserve the supremacy of Caucasian civiliza- 
tion from the efforts which were to be made to ‘put the 
bottom rail on top,’ as the negroes then expressed the 
situation. We sat not down by the waters of Babylon 
and wept, but we resolved to fight.” 

In order to prevent conflicts with the negroes while 
the reconstruction was being inaugurated the authori- 
ties in 1867-1868 kept the students away from Alexan- 
dria as much as possible. However, there were some 
fights and in 1869 a student killed a negro. For this he 
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was arrested and imprisoned, but a radical judge de- 
layed the trial until the whites became exasperated, 
and a mixed crowd of students and citizens went to the 
jail and turned him out. This angered the negroes 
anew and threats were made by them to burn the Semi- 
nary. It was generally believed that the destructive fire 
of October 15, 1869, was a result of this episode. The 
students, with their military organization and disci- 
pline, were looked upon by the people of Rapides as 
potential protectors in case of trouble between the 
races. As one of them said, “they were a source of great 
comfort to the people of this section in those troublous 
times.” 

Most of the older cadets were, from 1866 to 1869, 
members of an organization later known as the 
“Knights of the White Camelia.” This order was a part 
of the general uprising in the South known as the “Ku 
Klux” movement. The Seminary students joined the 
local order at Alexandria. The members were pledged 
to maintain at all hazards the supremacy of the white 
race, to enforce the separation of the races, to keep the 
negroes out of office, to protect the whites from the 
radical and negro encroachment, and in general to 
restrain the “African race to that condition of social 
and political inferiority for which God has destined 
it.” One of the students who joined in 1866, writes in 
1909 that he regards his oath as still binding. 


Facutty Lire 
Faculty life was perhaps less monotonous than be- 


ore the war. Though the gloom of defeat and recon- 
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struction overhung the land, the young professors, 
nearly all of whom had been Confederate soldiers, were 
ready to make the best of everything. They were con- 
genial, with common tastes and interests, and united 
by the bond of a common experience. Several of them 
were newly married or had young families, and thus 
the element of family life, missing in Sherman’s day, 
was added. Ail were poor and their homes were fre- 
quently furnished with odds and ends of furniture, the 
tableware was sometimes ludicrously inadequate, and 
the fare at times exceedingly plain. The Superintend- 
ent’s wife reports that on a visit to Major Venable’ 

bachelor quarters, she was served coffee in a demi-tasse 
with a soup plate for a saucer and a tablespoon for a 
coffee spoon. 

Frequently the friends or relatives of the students 
came to visit, and upon some members of the faculty 
the burden of hospitality was heavy. A member of the 
Board of Supervisors took the Superintendent sharply 
to task for his unlimited hospitality which the latter 
confessed had embarrassed him financially. But there 
was nothing else to do; the out-of-the-way location of 


tors. 

These frequent visitors from a distance and the Sun- 
day attendance at church services helped to mitigate 
the dullness of the place. Professor Garnett in 1867 
found it lonely, however, for he says, “outside of the 
classroom the Seminary was, I must confess, intolerably 
dull. There was nothing to do but to take walks in the 
woods, occasionally to the little lake nearby, or some- 
times to town; but my recollections of Alexandria are 
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not inspiring. Only business or church ever carried me 
there, and I do not think I knew a single family resi- 
dent in the town. My only recollection of any social 
pleasure was spending a night at the home, some ten 
miles distant, of Dr. (and Colonel) Powhatan Clarke, 
a Virginian, domesticated in Louisiana from hav- 
ing married a daughter of Honorable Henry Boyce. 
He now resides in Baltimore, Maryland. He was a pro- 
fessor in the Seminary before the war when General T. 
Sherman was his Superintendent and Colonel David 
F. Boyd was a professor. Teaching and study were our 
business and reading our only recreation. The pres- 
ence at table of Colonel Boyd’s charming wife pre- 
vented some of us from losing all sense of the social 
life.” 

It was not always, however, as dull as Professor Gar- 
nett found it. After the worst uncertainties of 1867 con- 
cerning Reconstruction were passed, faculty socials 
were frequent, the young professors attended the cadet 
hops, and other forms of entertainment were found. 
Professors Venable, Lockett, and Seay were very so- 
ciable and entertaining. Father Bellier, with his music, 
his conversation, his peculiar habits and his good wine, 
did much to lighten the dullness of the place. The 
most depressing trouble was the fear that the recon- 
struction would make salaries uncertain—as it did very 
soon. 
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THe Temporary LOCATION 


WHEN the Seminary was moved to Baton Rouge in 
1869 after the burning of the building in Rapides, it 
was understood that the new location was a temporary 
one and that rebuilding would soon begin on the old 
site. But for eighteen years the institution remained in 
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its “temporary” quarters, all efforts to carry it back to 
Rapides Parish being unsuccessful. It was with diffi- 
culty that quarters were secured in 1869 in the build- 
ing of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, 
usually called the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. When 

olonel Boyd applied to the administrators of that in- 
stitution for the use of the unoccupied rooms in the 
large building, he met with a refusal. There were only 
thirty inmates of that school, but the Superintendent, 
and some of the administrators were Reconstructionists 
and they wished to see the Seminary closed. Governor 
Warmoth, however, caused the Board of Administra- 
tors to grant the temporary use of half the building, 
and he further suggested that the inmates of the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind Institute might easily be housed 
elsewhere. In 1870 an act of the legislature authorized 
the transfer of parts of the Institute building to the 
State University (it was made the State University in 
1870) and appropriated $20,000 for the expenses of re- 
moval and refitting. The Institute authorities were at 
this time directed to rent additional buildings if neces- 
sary, and in 1871 were given permission to secure other 
quarters for the few deaf, dumb and blind, leaving the 
large building to the University. However, no addi- 
tional room was ever given to the Seminary, and the 
administrators of the Institute refused to rent addi- 
tional quarters or to move out. Governor Warmot 
then planned to give by legislative act the Institute 
building to the University, but this project was not 
accomplished, and the Kellogg administration which 
followed was not disposed to do anything to favor the 
University. 
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During the years immediately following the destruc- 
tion of the building in Rapides several attempts were 

ade to secure appropriations to rebuild. ‘The people 
of Alexandria and the surrounding country were 
eager to have the school brought back to its old loca- 
tion, but it was difficult to secure legislation from a 
reconstruction legislature in New Orleans for the 
benefit of a “Democratic” institution. There were many 
of the Reconstructionists, however, who were willing to 
vote whatever grants were necessary, and these, to- 
gether with the Democratic minority, could at any 
time before 1873 have voted the rebuilding. The 
blame for the failure rests mainly upon the friends of 
the school who could not agree upon a permanent 
location. The majority of them wanted the school re- 
located in Rapides, but others claimed it for Mt. Leb- 
anon, Baton Rouge, or Jackson, and the conflicting 
efforts of the several parties prevented the voting of an 
appropriation. 

Colonel Boyd, when he found that the plans for re- 
building were likely to fail and that the authorities of 
the Institute for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind would op- 
pose a transfer of their building to the University, 
made efforts to secure the buildings of the United 
States military post, the present site (1915) of the State 
University. For a time the authorities at Washington 
seemed willing to consider the matter. General Sher- 
man wrote that he himself was unfavorable to the prop- 
osition, because, he said, the post was needed for the 
army. But, he added, if Governor Warmoth should 
make a strong case for the Seminary, he would not 
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oppose. The Reconstructionists, of course, unanimously 
opposed the withdrawal of troops from the post, for 
their continued existence in power depended upon the 
support of the Federal military authorities, and the 
garrison at Baton Rouge was centrally located. 

The school was much crowded in its new quarters. 
There was not sufficient room for the museums, the li- 
brary and the laboratories, and the students were 
lodged eight to ten in a room. The rooms were very 
large, but the number of students assigned to each was 
too large for comfort or for the cultivation of studious 
habits. In order to get more space Colonel Boyd had 
several basement rooms excavated and in these he 
stored much of the University property. At one time, 
in order to get the use of the kitchen and dining room 
of the Asylum, he offered to board the inmates at cost, 
but his proposition was not accepted. There was insuffi- 
cient space for drill and exercise, and the cadets were 
forced to drill in the public streets. 

Another serious disadvantage arose from the fact 
that while the University was in Baton Rouge the exec- 
utive committee of the Board of Supervisors was in 
Rapides Parish, and important business was frequently 
delayed when the Red River was low, or during a flood. 
The executive committee, being out of touch with the 
school, to a certain degree lost interest in its affairs and 
too much was left for Colonel Boyd to do. He repeat- 
edly asked that either the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind or the University be moved, and that 
the Board of Supervisors be reorganized with the ex- 
ecutive committee in Baton Rouge. 
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THE Facutty, 1869-1873 


For four years, from 1869 to 1873, a full faculty of 
good men was held together. Five of them had been 
connected with the school before its removal from 
Rapides. They were Colonel Lockett, professor of 
engineering; Dr. Palmer, of mental and moral phi- 
losophy and Hebrew; Professor McAuley, of Latin; Dr. 
Hopkins, of chemistry; and Mr. Robinson, of com- 
mercial subjects. Colonel Boyd was nominally in 
charge of mathematics, but he was so busied with other 
duties that most of the work of instruction devolved 
upon his assistants. Professor Seay was continued on 
the faculty list as lecturer in constitutional and inter- 
national law, but he seldom came to Baton Rouge. 

To fill the vacancies which occurred just before and 
at the time of the removal, and during the next three 
years, the following new professors were appointed: 
Featherman, Hutson, Cunningham, Bayles, Athana- 
siades, King, Grimes and Tarlton. Americus Feather- 
man was elected professor of modern languages and 
(owing to his hobby) instructor in botany. He had just 
begun his work at the Seminary when the building 
was burned. The cadets declared that, instead of sav- 
ing his clothes and other possessions from the flames, he 
came out of the burning building with his arms full of 
wild flowers. Featherman was by birth an Alsatian, was 
educated in Paris, and for some time before his election 
as professor at the Seminary, was a professor in a North 
Carolina military school and later a resident of New 
Orleans, where, it is said, he tried to practice law. He 
was older than the other professors, who called him 
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“Father” Featherman, and he was extremely sensitive. 
His work in botany was excellent. He resigned in 1873 
and was last heard from in Paris. Charles Woodward 
Hutson, who succeeded Seay as professor of Greek and 
was later given history and English literature, was a 
graduate of South Carolina College, had served as a 
Confederate soldier throughout the war, and was al- 
ready known through his critical papers in the South- 
ern Review and other periodicals. He was a fine teacher 
and was the first to introduce into the curriculum his- 


1873 he resigned because the University no longer re- 
ceived appropriations. Since that time he has taught 
in the University of Mississippi and in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. He has published 
several noteworthy books, and is a pleasing writer. He 
now (1915) resides in New Orleans. Edward Cunning- 
ham, first elected in 1865, came to the University in 
1870 as commandant and professor of natural phi- 
losophy, and remained two sessions. He was succeeded 
as professor by Tillman L. Grimes, who, since his 
graduation in 1869, had been Colonel Boyd’s assistant 
in mathematics and was now given the title of pro- 
fessor of physics. 

When Professor Hutson gave up Greek for history 
and English literature the work in Greek was given 
to Stephen Athanasiades, a Greek, who, born in Jeru- 
salem, was educated in Constantinople and at the Uni- 
versity of Athens. Professor Hutson says that Athana- 
siades at once introduced the modern Greek pronun- 
ciation and the cursive writing. He remained at the 
University until March 1875, when he went to Ten- 
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hessee and later to Arkansas to teach school. While 
there he had his name changed by the Arkansas Legis- 
lature to “Stephen.’’ A few years later he returned to 
his home and was in Jerusalem when last heard from. 
When Featherman resigned, his botanical work was 
given to Dr. Pendleton King, a native of North Caro- 
lina, who was educated at Haverford College, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and in Paris. King was pro- 
fessor of natural history and began at the University 
the modern teaching of botany and zodlogy. He re- 
signed in December, 1874, to go to a Quaker school in 
Philadelphia. He was again at the University in 1879— 
1880, and in later years he was in the service of the 
State Department as consul in various European cities. 
Featherman’s modern languages were given to Pro- 
fessor McAuley who was assisted in his Latin work by 
G. D. Tarlton, a graduate of 1871. Arthur Bayles, li- 
brarian and instructor in modern languages from 
1871 to 1873, was a graduate of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and was of a wealthy family. Owing to a disagree- 
ment with his father he left home to make his own 
way in the world. When he reached New Orleans he 
was robbed of all he had and he went to work as a day 
laborer, serving for a time as an assistant to the Uni- 
versity janitor. As soon as Colonel Boyd discovered 
him he placed him in charge of the library and gave 
him teaching work. From 1873 to 1875 he taught 
school in North Louisiana. After his father died he 
returned to England. For a short time after Father 
Bellier’s death in 1869, Father J. B. Avenard of Alex- 
andria was Catholic chaplain at the Seminary, and 
after the removal to Baton Rouge Father J. B. Dela- 
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croix succeeded him. But neither of these lived at the 
institution. 

The professors were assisted in the elementary work 
after 1867 by the most advanced of the beneficiary 
cadets, and after 1869 by young graduates who re- 
mained for a year or two as assistants and instructors. 
There were eight of these during each session until 
1873. The beneficiary cadets were under obligation to 
teach for four years. “Part of this time,” explains Pro- 
fessor Hutson in a memoir of the period, “could be ac- 
complished within the walls of the institution; and it 
was a common experience for the brighter among them 
to work out two years of their prescribed duty by giv- 
ing instruction to the lower classes broken up into 
small sections. It is easy to see that with such a system 
the institution had no difficulty in dispensing with the 
large corps of regular professors which would other- 
wise have been necessary.” 

The changes above mentioned indicate that the aver- 
age professor was likely to have to teach other subjects 
than those of his department. Colonel Boyd himself 
first taught Greek and Latin and later changed to 
mathematics; Colonel Lockett of the Engineering De- 
partment taught logic and rhetoric for a time; Pro- 
fessor McAuley was given French and Spanish in addi- 
tion to his Latin; Hutson began with Greek and 
changed to history and English literature, and for a 
short time taught philosophy until that subject was 
given to Dr. Pendleton King, professor of natural his- 
tory. Some of the professors were much surprised at 
these assignments. Professor Hutson wrote: 
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It was, indeed, a part of Colonel Boyd’s policy to assign 
us work outside our proper departments—I suppose, to 
show, in those arduous times, with how few men, if they 
were really scholarly, the work of the institution could be 
done. I well remember the horror of Professor John P. 
McAuley, our able Latinist, on being assigned at one time 
to conduct a class in mathematics. For myself, I taught at 
one time a class in Spanish and at another a class in Latin; 
and, when Professor Palmer left us to take charge of a 
church in Mobile, Colonel Boyd gave me the Seniors to in- 
struct in mental and moral philosophy, while some one else 


. 


[Lockett] took in hand the classes in logic and rhetoric. 


It was Colonel Boyd’s theory that a competent pro- 
fessor should be able to teach any subject in the course. 
The men whom he gathered about him were finely 
trained and could as nearly as any do such a thing. The 
frequent changes of work were due, of course, not to 
Colonel Boyd's desire to have the professors “swap 
around,” but to the exigencies of the situation created 
when a professor resigned, and his work had to be done 
by others. The changes, however, tended to prevent th 
building up of noted departments, and to keep a pro- 
fessor from making a reputation as a teacher in any 
one line. 


LEGISLATION AND Po.itics, 1869-1873 


During the second four-year period after the war 
little constructive legislation was enacted relating to 
the institution at Baton Rouge. It has been stated that 
several acts were passed for the purpose of authorizing 
the administrators of the Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
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Institute to turn over their building to the State Uni- 
versity and that an act to provide for rebuilding failed 
mainly because of the division among the friends of the 
school. In 1870 the beneficiary act was slightly 
amended so that each parish was entitled to two rep- 
resentatives and Orleans to twenty. The appropriation 
for support was reduced from $400 each per annum to 
$350 each. On March 16, 1870, the name of the school 
was changed to “Louisiana State University.” The reg- 
ular appropriations for the support of the beneficiaries 
were voted from year to year, and small sums were 
given for other purposes, notably for the University 


had been organized under the act of 1869. All attempts 
to have the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
united with the University failed. Conway, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Education, was opposed to the union 
of the two schools; Governor Warmoth favored it; the 
moderate Reconstructionists desired a division of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College funds between 
the State University and some negro school; and the 
extreme radicals wanted the whole fund given to a 
“mixed” school. In 1871 or 1872 the legislature would 
have voted the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
fund to the University, but again the division among 
the friends of the school caused the vote to be deferred 
until a more unfriendly legislature was elected. 


Formal permission to uniform and arm the corps of 


1869, however, the Superintendent began to uniform 
them and the next session to drill them with artillery. 
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Still the state authorities refused to give small arms to 
the University authorities until 1873. 
It is due the negro members of the legislature to 


way to injure, the white school at Baton Rouge. They 
wanted schools for the blacks, not “mixed” schools, and 
as a rule they were willing, when not too hard pressed 
by their radical leaders, to vote for anything that the 
University asked for. One senator whose vote could 
always be depended upon had formerly been a slave 
of General Graham; another legislator from Baton 
Rouge was the chief fiddler at the cadet dances and was 
consequently to be counted upon when a vote was 
needed. The latter was killed in 1870 in an election 
disturbance. 

Colonel Boyd found that the enemies of the Uni- 
versity were mainly the scalawags, deserters from the 
Confederate army, the extreme carpetbaggers, and a 
few negroes, mainly the mulatto class. It was an un- 
pleasant duty to go before the legislature to present 
the claims of the school, and he finally insisted that the 
Board of Supervisors relieve him of that duty and go 
themselves to see about appropriations. He declared 
in 1871 in a communication to the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, that he was weary of lobbying 
before deserters, scalawags, carpetbaggers and negroes; 
that for the sake of the institution he had, he feared, 
“compromised himself with the good people of Louisi- 
ana” and he could stand no more of it. Especially was 
he irritated with some of the leading radicals. In 1871 
he said of the speaker, Mortimer Carr, that “if he were 
not such a low dog I would cowhide him.” The general 
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temper of the Republican members of the legislature 
became less friendly as time went on, but until 1873 
any united effort of the Democratic minority in favor 
of the University was never seriously opposed. 


THE Race QUESTION 


In 1871 an incident happened at Baton Rouge which 
threatened to cause trouble. The legislature sent a 
committee of inspection containing two negro mem- 
bers to look over the University. Colonel Cunning- 
ham, the Commandant of Cadets, directed the party 
over the building, Colonel Boyd being absent. Upon 
leaving one of the negroes wished to shake hands with 
Cunningham who refused abruptly. “He told them 
that officially he would show them around the build- 
ings but that his hand was his own and he would offer 
it to no negro as to an equal.” The negroes were indig- 
nant and the radical leaders made much of the affair. 
Cunningham offered his resignation but Colonel Boyd 
insisted that he remain. “I am unwilling for Cunning- 
ham to leave,’”’ he wrote to the Board; “if he does we 
will lose the respect and support of the old people of 
the state and that would be our ruin.” General Gra- 
ham found upon inquiry that the indignation was con- 
fined to the radical leaders, and that the average negro 
legislator was indifferent to the wrongs to the two 
mulatto statesmen. Before this incident Colonel Cun- 
ningham, who was a strict disciplinarian, was not much 
liked by the students; thereafter he was very popular. 

Conway, the Superintendent of Education, con- 
tinued to give trouble to the University, though he 
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failed in every attempt to make it a part of the public 
school system under his control. Colonel Boyd finally 
refused to send him information about the school. In 
his report for 1870 Conway states: “The communica- 
tions made to me last year by Colonel Boyd enabled me 
to embody in my report much information in regard 
to the condition and needs of the University, which I 
would gladly do at this time had the correspondence of 
the Superintendent afforded me a sufficient knowledge 
of the wants of the institution. His reserve in this mat- 
ter has limited my information to the statistics con- 
tained in a copy of the Official Register which has been 
forwarded to my office. This reticence on the part of 
the principal of the highest of our state institutions of 
learning suggests the propriety of bringing the Uni- 
versity into such a relation to the State Board of Edu- 
cation as will insure possession of the information es- 
sential to a complete report of the educational work 
performed under the direction and at the cost of the 
state.” A year later Conway proclaimed “‘mixed” schools 
to be a success, for while, as a rule, each race attended 
its own school, still “in many of the schools white and 
colored pupils may be seen together,” and sometimes 
white children under a colored teacher. In this connec- 
tion he referred again to the University and asked that 
it be made “a part of the public school system.” He 
agrees with Colonel Boyd that tuition at the Univer- 
sity should be made free and says: “I trust soon to meet 
him on the ground of making it [the University] abso- 
lutely within the reach of the young men of Louisiana 
irrespective of race or color.” 

Unable to obtain the control of the University, Con- 
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way strongly opposed the union of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College with it, as he wanted the lat- 
ter for the Normal School at New Orleans. As already 
stated, he was much disturbed by the policy of the 
Trustees of the Peabody fund in refusing aid to the 
state schools under his direction. In reference to the 
schools of Baton Rouge in his report of December, 
1871, he says: 

It is due to the gentlemen who have been appointed by 
the State Board to care for the public school interests in 
the city of Baton Rouge to say that they are not to blame 
for the small degree of success attending their efforts. Un- 
usual difficulties have beset them. Public sentiment there 
is at war with free education, at least as connected with 
our republican government. The old Bourbon element is 
strong. The power of the Peabody trustees is used against 
them and it is believed that the infiuence of the Louisiana 
State University is in the interest of aristocracy and of 
caste, so it is a question whether the large sums used in its 
support should not rather go into our common school fund. 


Atracks UPON THE UNIVERSITY 

The Republican newspapers seldom attacked the 
University. However, there were some exceptions— 
among them the Republican of New Orleans, which 
never lost an opportunity to strike at the school, and 
the Homer Iliad, which occasionally had something to 
say about the “ancient ante-bellum Democratic pet 
which is still tolerated as a medium of torture and 
swindling upon the people.” In the issue of March 29, 
1872, the editor asked ‘‘what adequate return is made 
by this institution for all this public outlay?” ‘We can 
always get school masters,” he said, ‘‘so the graduates of 
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Louisiana State University are not needed for teach- 
ing.” “We have said this Louisiana State University is a 
Democratic pet institution. The legislative records of 
the state prove this and no one will deny it... and we 
defiantly assert that ... this State University . . . would 
have been entirely abolished or greatly modified since 
the war but for the watchful intriguing and bribery of 
Democrats and the Democratic party. He who watched 
the proceedings of the Constitution and has observed 
the run of legislation will hardly assume to deny this.” 

owever, Colonel Boyd gave an advertisement to the 
Iliad and the attacks ceased. 

There were some discordant elements in the Board 
of Supervisors, who though in a minority, probably 
injured the University by making public criticism of 
its policy and by joining with its enemies to embarrass 
its activities. Several Louisiana men were eager to 
obtain seats in the Louisiana State University faculty 
and when not elected they became unfriendly. In 1871 
a New Orleans doctor applied for a vacant position and 
when, for very good reasons, he was not given the place, 
he, with the assistance of a member of the Board who 
had been suspended, framed a resolution providing for 
an investigation of the University. ‘This resolution, in- 
tended to embarrass the University authorities and 
cause the appropriation to fail, they persuaded a mem- 
ber of the Legislature to introduce in February, 1872. 
But Colonel Boyd published the correspondence with 
the would-be professor and the resolution did not come 
to a vote. But after that time this (the legislative resolu- 
tion) was a characteristic method of attacking the Uni- 
versity—enemies and unwise friends both using it. 
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The political strife in Louisiana inevitably involved 
the University. As early as 1870 strong opposition to 
Governor Warmoth developed in his own party; he 
was not radical enough to suit them. In the legisla- 
ture of 1871 the opposition was organized and for- 
midable. Warmoth and Pinchback, a negro senator, 
were at the head of one faction while the other faction 
was headed by the Federal office holders in the state, 
chief among whom were Packard, the United States 
marshal, and Casey, the collector. Warmoth was vic- 
torious in 1871, but the fight continued and grew 


state elections of 1872. The prize for which each fac- 
tion was contending was the control of the electoral sys- 
tem of the state. The election laws had been framed 
for the express purpose of enabling the party in power, 
through the control over elections exerted by the Gov- 
ernor, to remain in power; but when Warmoth began 
to show signs of “Liberal Republicanism,” the spoils- 
men were anxious to get him out of the way. During 
1871 and 1872 the Democrats in the legislature sided 
first with one faction and then with the other—any- 
thing to embarrass both. 

The University managed for a time to keep out of 
the squabbles. But in the summer of 1872 Warmoth 
and the Liberal Republicans lined up with the Demo- 
crats, running Greeley for president and John Mc- 
Enery for governor. The Custom House or Packard 
Republicans, who had the support of the Washington 
Government, favored Grant for a second term and 
William P. Kellogg for governor. It was well under- 
stood that the University would get no support from 
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the Custom House Republicans if the latter were vic- 
torious. Warmoth controlled the elections and a major- 
ity of the votes was cast for Greeley and McEnery. But 


thrown to the other party and the Governor finally lost 
control of the returning boards and the legislature, 
and was impeached and suspended from office, being 
superseded by Pinchback, his negro ally who had now 
deserted him. Both McEnery and Kellogg were sworn 
in as governor on January 14, 1873, and rival legisla- 
tures met and were organized. The University was 
noticed by neither and hence appropriations ceased. 


6, 1873, by Federal authority. 

Nothing was ever done for the University by the 
Kellogg government which remained in power for the 
next four years. The persistent refusal to admit, or 
agree to admit negroes, lost the school the support of 
the radical extremists, and in 1872 and 1873 there was 
renewed talk of forcing the admission of negroes, but 
the attempt was not made. The old Seminary property 
in Rapides was seized by Governor Kellogg in 1873. 
For four years the houses there had been left in charge 
of Captain A. K. Hawley, who kept them in repair and 
rented them. Kellogg sent soldiers to Rapides who 


leaving, so the newspapers stated, a tenant of opposite 
politics. 
FINANCIAL CONDITIONS, 1866-1872 


The appropriations made to the University from 
1866 to 1872 were as follows: 
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1. | See ee $51,400 ar $63,920 
Cs eee 64,580 y , eee 63,920 
LOGE 6 ietsieticsne 54,640 1078 icc hiw ies 64,440 
1869.........6. 77,440 


These sums include the interest on the endow- 
ment or Seminary fund, the appropriations for the 
Topographical, Geological and Botanical Survey, and 
for the support of the beneficiary cadets as well as 
direct appropriations for the University. The last 
named item amounted to about $36,000 per annum 
until 1869 when it was increased to about $46,000. 
Consequently the amount actually available for the 
usual collegiate purposes ranged from $12,000 to 


to 1872 when the expenses of the Survey were paid out 
of the sum left after the expenses of the beneficiary 
cadets were paid. The students who were not benefi- 
ciaries each paid into the University treasury for uni- 
form, board, books and tuition $350 to $400 a year, the 
same amount as that appropriated for the support of 
each beneficiary. In this way a small fund was gained 
for collegiate purposes. It is clear from these fig- 
ures that the income of the institution was utterly in- 
adequate, and it is a marvel that the school was kept 
open. 

But the small appropriation for college purposes was 
not the worst feature of the University finances. The 
appropriations voted were still paid in depreciated 
state paper or bonds, which were disposed of with great 
difficulty and at large discounts. Often the only way to 
get money was to borrow from the banks giving the 
warrants as collateral. At the end of 1871 none of the 
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warrants of that year had been cashed and some of 1870 
were still unsold. They were practically worthless, so 
low was the state’s credit. In order to protect the banks 
these warrants in 1872 were exchanged by the legisia- 
ture for state bonds, and eighteen months later these 
bonds were still unsold. These finally became worth- 
less and were exchanged by the legislature for slightly 
more valuable warrants. 

The discounts on the University warrants, payable 
from the general fund, was about twenty-three per cent 
in 1869; in April, 1871, forty-five per cent to fifty per 
cent; in June, forty per cent; in October, fifty-five per 
cent to seventy per cent; and in December, 1871, fifty 
per cent; during 1872, about fifty-five per cent. In 
1873 some of the University warrants sold at prices 
ranging from thirty-seven to forty cents on the dollar. 
In 1871 and 1872 few of the University warrants were 
sold, but were pledged for loans. Colonel Boyd in 1871 
estimated that the amount lost by discount in five years 
would rebuild the college building at Alexandria or 
would support six professorships. 


THe Losses DuE To THE BENEFICIARY SYSTEM 


The beneficiary students, owing to the depreciated 
paper in which the state paid for their support, were 
a heavy burden upon the University. The greater the 
number of beneficiaries, the more the University lost, 
for the monthly allowance of $35 to $40 for each was 


by law to maintain each one who came. The loss on 
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each beneficiary in 1872 was about $200. The paying 
students were required to settle their accounts in cash, 
but this aided but little since they were charged only 
$80 each above their actual expenses. 

It was natural under the circumstances that the 
authorities should desire a change in the beneficiary 
system. General Graham, the author of the beneficiary 
plan inaugurated in 1860, was soon convinced that the 
system. was unsafe in some respects. There was con- 
stant danger, he thought, that a negro cadet might be 
appointed. “Drop the beneficiary appropriation,” he 
wrote, “and we are saved from being engulfed by the 
African wave fast becoming tidal.” As early as 1869 
Colonel Boyd stated that in his opinion the large num- 
ber of beneficiaries caused a decrease in the attendance 
of paying students. But the beneficiary system was gen- 
erally liked by the people of the state who were 
friendly to the University; the people were so poor 
and the appointments aided many young men to get 
an education. Still there was some criticism of the fact 
that young men who were able to pay their tuition 
sought appointments as beneficiaries. Some of the 
North Louisiana newspapers suggested that instead of 
a beneficiary appropriation the Legislature give the 
money for purely collegiate purposes—for salaries, 
equipment, and buildings, and make the tuition free to 
all, paying no one’s living expenses. 

As state obligations became more and more nearly 
worthless, Colonel Boyd suggested again and again that 
the beneficiary system be discontinued or that the num- 
ber of appointees be reduced. General Graham in 1871 
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wrote to him that he was glad to see that he was ready 
to drop the “‘state cadet theory” and to see that the 
danger of negro appointments prevented pay students 
from coming. However, some members of the Board 
and Colonel Boyd himself feared that a radical change 
of policy would cause the people and the legislature 
.to believe that the school had failed. 

In order to avoid too heavy loss on beneficiary cadets 
the Board of Supervisors in 1871 authorized the presi- 
dent of the University to require an advance payment 
of $100 from each state cadet. This would cover about 
one half the loss caused by the depreciation of the 
cadet warrants. There was some objection to this, one 
mother going so far as to bring suit to compel the Uni- 
versity to clothe, board and educate her son without 
expense to herself. She lost the suit, fortunately for 
the school, which in this way managed to keep open. 
Colonel Boyd says he was “terribly abused” because 
of this extra charge. It was generally agreed to ask for 
the repeal of the beneficiary law in 1873, but the cha- 
otic condition of the state government prevented ac- 
tion. 

The list below gives the numbers for each year of 
pay students and beneficiaries: 


Session Total Attendance Beneficiaries Pay Students 
1865-66 108 17 g! 
1866-67 173 59 114 
1867-68 152 go 62 
1868-69 141 100 41 
1869-70 1790 97 73 
1870-71 184 120 64 
1871-72 175 131 44 
1872-73 140 117 23 
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Raw 


For the purpose of raising additional funds to tide 
over the crisis Colonel Boyd issued in 1872 an appeal 
to the people of Louisiana entitled ‘‘A Scheme to Raise 
an Endowment Fund.” In this statement he referred 
to the inadequate income of the University, to its need 
of a permanent salary and equipment fund, to the 
financial injury done the institution by the beneficiary 
system, and proposed a plan by which the University 
might be aided temporarily and the student secure 
cheap tuition. For a donation of $100 cash the donor 
would receive four certificates each good for one ses- 
sion’s tuition fee; the annual tuition fee being $80, the 
saving to the student would be $220 for a four-year 
course. It was hoped in this way to secure an increased 
attendance of pay students, but the collapse of the 
finances came before the plan was fairly launched. It 
can safely be said that from 1869 to 1873 the more 
successful the academic work and the larger the enroll- 
ment the heavier the burden was upon the University. 

The bad finances of the University not only pre- 
vented proper equipment and adequate compensation 
of instructors, but it also caused losses to the banks 
which were sufficiently public spirited to advance 
money on state warrants belonging to the University, 
to the merchants who sold to the school and to the pro- 
fessors, and to the professors themselves whose salaries 
were paid more and more irregularly. When the pro- 
fessors were paid, it was in cash, not in the depreciated 
state paper. Colonel Boyd insisted upon this policy 
from the beginning. But frequently the salaries would 
not be paid until cash could be obtained on the war- 
rants, and consequently the professors were usually in 
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debt after 1869. Professor Hutson, who remained long 
after salaries became precarious, said: “We are ter- 
ribly harassed and hampered by our perpetual state of 
indebtedness. Some of us left with two years’ pay still 
due us and when we did get it some seven years later, 
the interest on debts to merchants quite ate up the 
sums we were supposed to receive.” The total amount 
due professors at the end of 1873 after the loss of one 
year’s appropriations was $26,929.08. This was due 
to nineteen professors, the amounts ranging from 
$3,683.00 to Colonel Boyd, and $2,843.00 to Professor 
McAuley, to $150.00 to the instructors. 

Colonel Boyd himself seldom got the use of his salary 
after 1869. Loans to students, professors and employees 
absorbed much of what he drew out. Frequently when 
salaries were long past due young professors lived at his 
house without charge, and he furnished supplies to 
others. In this way he used up completely all of his 
resources. In 1872 he was obliged to drop his life insur- 
ance, the only provision he had been able to make for 
his family. His friends in Virginia and Maryland were 
anxious that he should leave Louisiana, and several 
times good offers were made him but he refused to go. 
In September, :872, former Professors Garnett and 
Venable, then in Baltimore, made strong efforts to get 
him to come to Maryland, but he answered that the 
Louisiana State University was in debt to professors 
and to merchants and that he could not leave until the 
state was in a condition to make a settlement. Had he 
left at any time after 1867 the school would have col- 
lapsed at once. 
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THe CurricuLum, 1869-1873 


The course of study was little changed during this 
period. A few new studies were introduced and higher 
courses added in other subjects. Professor Hutson in- 
troduced in 1871 the study of English literature and 
history; Professor Palmer about the same time offere 
an elective course in Hebrew. German was made an 
elective in any course. The sciences were divided into 
definite fields: natural history evolved into zodlogy, 
entomology, physiology and anatomy; natural phi- 


losophy became physics and astronomy. 


Seminary (later the University) between 1865, and 1873 
are most interesting. In these are planned, first of all 
in Southern colleges and almost as early as in the best 
Northern schools, schedules of studies which, without 
neglecting the old liberal and professional subjects, 
introduce the natural sciences and other new subjects. 
At the very time that the new president of Harvard 
was asserting the claims of the modern languages, Eng- 
lish literature, history and the sciences to equality of 
treatment with the classics and mathematics, at the 
Louisiana State University the regular courses of study 
embraced both the old and the new upon equal terms. 
And in order that the new subjects might not be dis- 
credited, Colonel Boyd insisted upon the most efficient 
work in them. The conventional methods of science 
teaching were discarded and the students instructed in 
laboratories, in the fields, and by constant exhibition 
of the concrete. The young professors of science held 
the student body to high standards of efficiency. In the 
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old subjects the most improved methods of teaching 
were required by Colonel Boyd. It was his opinion that 
improved methods of teaching and the better texts 
available enabied a student to do twice as much work 
in Latin, Greek and mathematics as was done a genera- 
tion earlier. 

The structure of the four-year courses was but 
slightly modified from 1869 to 1873. There were still 
the four courses: the Classical or Literary Course; the 
Scientific Course; the Optional Course; and the Com- 
mercial Course. ‘The latter was of low grade and upon 
its completion the graduate received the degree ‘“Pro- 
ficient in the Commercial School.” The Optional 
Course was usually in the case of four-year students 
developed into the Scientific Course. For the Classical 
and the Scientific Courses the usual degrees—B.A. and 
B.S.—were continued, but the new degree of Ph.B. was 
introduced which was conferred upon the completion 
of a course from which Greek and Latin were usually 
omitted and which included several electives. It was 
a cheaper course than the B.A. and B.S. courses. 

In general the Junior and Senior years were made 
slightly more open, subject to freer election, while the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes were practically fixed 
and were almost the same for all courses. The Official 
Register gave the following description of the plan of 
study: “It will be seen that the University has both the 
close-fixed college curriculum as at Yale College and 
the free elective university system of instruction like 
the University of Virginia. It is believed to be best for 
the young student of little preparation to pursue the 
close system for the first two years; after which time it 
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may be more useful, as well as more congenial to his 


taste, to pursue such studies as he may select.” 

The departmental courses were fully described for 
the first time in the catalogue of 1872. They were fully 
equal to the courses of to-day in the same subjects, and 
in mathematics, Greek and Latin they were superior 
to those taught in most Southern colleges of the pres- 
ent. 

The suggested course of study outlined by years was 
in 1872 about as follows: 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


Literary Course: Latin grammar and prose composition, 
Virgil and Cicero’s Orations; Algebra, Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry, and Analytic Geometry; Greek grammar and composi- 
tion, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Homer, and Euripides; English 
grammar and composition. 


Scientific Course: The same, except that French is substi- 
tuted for Greek. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Literary Course: Latin prose, Horace, Livy, Classical history 
and geography; Calculus; Greek composition, Sophocles an 
Thucydides; English grammar, and “Art of Discourse.” 

Scientific Course: Same, except that French is substituted 
for Greek. 


Junior Crass 


Literary, Course: Latin literature and composition, Juvenal 
and Tacitus; Greek literature, history and composition, Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, Theocritus and Zschylus; French (first year); 
Chemistry; Geology; Physics; Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Scientific Course: Surveying, Shades, Shadows and Perspec- 
tive; Descriptive Geometry; Topographical Drawing; Civil 
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ics; Mental acid Moral arated 
Civil Engineering Course: Same, with option as to language. 


SENIOR CLAss 

Literary Course: General history; English Literature; 
French; Astronomy; Chemistry; Mineralogy; Botany; Zodlogy; 
Logic; Evidences of Christianity; Artillery and infantry 
Tactics. 

Scientific Course: Same, with acoustics and optia, Civil 
Engineering, Topographical and Mechanical Drawing. Steam 
Engine and Railways in addition; German or French. 


Civil Engineering Course: Same as scientific, with architec- 
tural drawing, fortifications and levees. 


In the upper classes much option was allowed, and 
it is probable, though not stated, that the engineering 
and scientific students were given briefer courses in the 
literary and cultural subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


While the sciences and the modern humanities were 
placed upon equal footing with the classics, they were 
not given the advantage, as is frequently the case to- 
day. The average student had to pay attention to both 
the old and the new; there was no sympathy for those 
who wanted to root out the classics and substitute 
something “practical.” Colonel Boyd declared that 
what was needed in Southern education was more of 
the classics, not less, but they should be taught more 
effectively he thought, and with closer application to 
life problems; that the proper method was a combina- 
tion of the old and the new, of the scientific and the 
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technical with the liberal and the cultural; that the “‘so- 
called practical men” who demanded the elimination 
of all except immediately usable subjects, were usually 
quite ignorant themselves and essentially short-sighted 
and impractical. He did not believe that the existence 
of a vulgar clamor and of popular prejudice furnished a 
reason why the University should yield to the noise. In 
his report for 1869 in reference to some of the new 
theories of education, he said: 


If education is to consist in the so-called practical, if the 
knowledge alone is desirable which enables one to make a 
dollar, then away with all colleges. Let there be only ele- 
mentary schools to teach the boy to read and write and 
cipher; the rest that is useful can best be learned in the 
actual business of life. No commercial school is equal to 
the counting-house, no agricultural college like the plow, 
and no mechanical institute so good as the factory and the 
workshop. 

But if it be the great object of life to learn to be a wise 
and good man as well as capable of acquiring wealth; if the 
civilization of this age aims to make us think deeply and 
reason accurately, to know universally and to speak elo- 
quently; to act honestly and behave courteously; to feel 
religiously and live virtuously, it would seem unsafe not to 
listen to the experience of past ages as to the best means of 
developing man’s mental and moral nature. Both schools 
of educators, the purely theoretical and the purely prac- 
tical, are wrong; and between these two extremes should 
lie the golden mean of modern education. The head, the 
heart and the hand should all be educated; each has its 
duty to perform. . . . In our system of education let no 
human faculty, mental, moral, or physical, be neglected. 


It was in keeping with his views on education that 
Colonel Boyd laid such stress upon the duty of a school 
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to cultivate the zsthetic tastes of the students. Ac the 
University he made the classrooms and halls as attrac- 
tive as possible, not only with equipment suited to the 
instruction therein given, but with good engravings, 
paintings, and statuary. Visitors from the North an 
West were much impressed by what one called “‘a sight 
novel in the South,” but which would have been un- 
common even in the North at that time. Many dona- 
tions of valuable engravings, maps and pictures were 
made and many more purchased immediately after the 
war when they could be had at slight cost. The best 
known of the paintings which has escaped destruction 
by fire and neglect is ‘The Last Meeting of Lee and 
Jackson,” by E. B. D. Fabrino Julio, an Italian painter, 
born on the island of St. Helena, trained in Paris, and 
for some time a resident of New Orleans. The picture 
was given by Colonel Boyd himself who paid $2,000 
for it. Many of the works of art were destroyed by the 
fire in 1869, but in 1876 the University owned seventy- 
one first-class models of classic, medieval and modern 
sculpture, nineteen oil paintings and water colors, 4262 
engravings and etchings and two hundred coins and 
medals. 

In one of his reports Colonel Boyd remarks that 
judging from what he had seen on a tour in the North 
the Louisiana State University was doing as well as any 
Northern school in striving to cultivate the zsthetic 
sense and to awaken a taste for the fine arts. The Uni- 
versity needed, he said, a first-class art collection. It 
would serve as an unconscious teacher in elevating the 
standard of public taste; domestic life would thus be 
made more attractive; dress, furniture, home building 
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would be affected for the better, and “the pleasantness 
of cultivated taste” would take precedence over “vulgar 
amusements.” It was his belief also that the proper 
teaching of almost any subject was bound to bring out 
the xsthetic element. He was a firm believer in the 
concrete illustration, whether in history, politics, or 
science, and was one of the first teachers in America to 
advocate the free use of pictures and models, maps, 
etc., as aids to instruction. 

When hard times came some of the professors very 
naturally criticised any expenditure not absolutely 
needed. Professor Hutson in his account of the Louisi- 
ana State University during Reconstruction wrote: 
“We were sometimes nettled at his lavish expenditures 
of money in adorning the institution with books, en- 
gravings, paintings, and statuary (Rogers’). But he 
knew what he was about; he realized the importance of 
impressing the public; and, for those days, the Louisi- 
ana State University was a place worth visiting. I think 
still, however, that it would have been wiser to have 
done without some of this embellishment and to have 
kept the professors, whom sheer necessity and regard 
for their families at last forced away.” But most of the 
expenditure was made before any of the University 
people dreamed of the straits to which they were to 
come. An examination of the financial statements 
shows that a few hundred dollars will cover all of the 
purchase of such material, for the most of it was 

onated. In 1876 the purchased part was valued at 
$1,000.00. Much more was spent upon the library an 
upon the scientific collections and equipment. Expen- 
ditures that would probably now be considered ex- 
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travagant were the eight to ten thousand dollars spent 
in the early seventies for the collections of the scientific 
departments, especially of botany and zodlogy. Such 
collections or museums were then considered very val- 
uable, but less so now. 

The authorities of the University kept in close touch 
with the work and methods of the colleges, and never 
allowed an opportunity to pass to inspect the entire 
plant of a good school. Colonel Boyd and Colonel 
Venable and others, when in Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, carefully inspected the colleges, 
museums, laboratories and other scientific enterprises 
and found much of value for the University. In 1871 
three of the professors—Lockett, Cunningham and Mc- 
Auley—went on a grand tour of the North and of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Professors Lockett and Cunningham 
visited Sewanee; Shelby College (Ky.); Washington 
University; Douglas University (now the University of 
Chicago); University of Michigan; University College, 
Toronto; McGill College and University; Union Col- 
lege; Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute; West Point; 
Columbia College; Stevens Polytechnic Institute; Har- 
vard; Yale; and the scientific departments at Washing- 
ton. They were instructed to take note of anything 
that could be useful to the Louisiana State University. 
Cunningham investigated the equipment for physics, 
chemistry and astronomy; Lockett paid. special atten- 
tion to the provision made for engineering. Both sent 
detailed reports to the Board of Supervisors summariz- 
ing the results of their observations and both agreed 
that, taking all things into consideration, the Louisiana 
State University was doing very good work. Professor 
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McAuley went to Stonyhurst College, Rugby, and Ox- 
ford, and to several Irish schools, among them Queen’s 
University, Trinity College, St. Patrick’s College, and 
the Catholic University of Ireland. 


THe Universiry Survey, 1869-1872 


Between 1868 and 1872 the scientific departments 
of the University were engaged in a general survey of 
the state—topographical, geological, agricultural, and 
botanical. Colonel Boyd’s service in the Confederate 
Engineer Corps, stationed in Louisiana, convinced him 
that little was known about the state’s topography or 
about its resources. The Confederate engineers found 
that all maps of central and northern Louisiana were 
unreliable and for two years the engineer corps at- 
tached to Kirby Smith’s command was engaged in mak- 
ing surveys and securing a vast amount of information 
which was to be used later in making accurate maps. 
But early in 1865 the engineer train was plundered 
near Marshall, Texas, and the material lost. Major 
Venable, later a professor at the Seminary, saved some 
valuable notes of his own which later proved to be of 
use. Very early in his administration Colonel Boyd 
planned an extensive survey of the state, to secure ac- 
curate information of its topography and geology, and 
to make known its undeveloped resources. This survey 
should be done, he said, by the scientific departments 
of the University, and after 1865, Professors Venable, 
Page, and Lockett started the work. 

In 1868 a prospectus of a Physical History of Louisi- 
ana. was sent out, and the next year by a legislative act 
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the University Survey was organized but no appropria- 
tion was made for its support. However, three profes- 
sors spent the summer of 1869 in the field—Professor 
Lockett collecting information relating to the topog- 
raphy, Professor Hopkins investigating the geology, 
and Professor Featherman collecting the plants of 
Louisiana. The legislature refused to pay the expenses 
of the survey in 1869, but from 1870 to 1872 it appro- 
priated $6,000 annually for that purpose. For three 
years the survey was continued. Lockett and Hopkins 
visited each parish. Lockett’s report gave accurate, de- 
tailed information relating to surfaces, streams, soils, 
timber, agricultural and other products; Hopkins re- 
ported upon the soil and mineral deposits. These two 
reports were for a long time the best authorities on the 
salt, sulphur and oil deposits of Louisiana. Professor 
Featherman made a valuable botanical survey and col- 
lected specimens for a fine botanical museum. The 
new plants discovered he named for Colonel Boyd, 
Coionel Lockett and the Seminary. His reports are very 
interesting, especially so as he has so much to say of 
conditions of life among the people; he condemns the 
neglected looking public buildings in the parishes, and 
finds time to make many interesting and sometimes 
amusing observations. In one report he refers to the 
“neat, coquettish appearance” of the corn, cane and 
cotton rows. In 1870 he has this to say of Franklin: 
“On Sunday night one of the two churches being open 
for public worship the whole congregation consiste 

of seven persons and I was one of their number. The 
idea naturally forced itself upon my mind that the peo- 
ple of Franklin must either be very good, having passed 
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the praying point, or they must be retrograding in the 
opposite direction.” 

The reports of the survey were published each year, 
and attracted favorable notice. In 1869 Lockett and 
Hopkins made their first report; in 1870 they, with 
Featherman, published the second report and a year 
later the third report. In 1872 Lockett completed his 
report and topographical map, and the same year Hop- 
kins published his geological map but did not complete 
his report until 1873. The publication of the final re- 
ports was not made until 1877 when the Democrats 
gained control of the state government. 

The work of the University Survey was not only of 
considerable scientific value, but it was the means of 
adding much to the University museums which were 
already considered good. In 1873 the institution pos- 
sessed twelve large collections or museums through 
donation, purchase, or collection in the field. These 
contained more than 100,000 objects. The most noted 
purchases or donations were the collections of Colonel 
Wailes of Mississippi, of Dr. S. B. Hall of New Orleans, 
of Dr. R. D. Nevius of Mobile, and of the Ames Mu- 
seum of New Orleans—all in natural history. The 
people of the state and the students responded with 
much interest to the request for various specimens. 
From every part of the state came plants, stones, ani- 
mals, bugs and freaks of nature. At one time in 1871 


museum: ‘‘a black bear, two coons, an alligator, two 

rattlesnakes, two guinea pigs, and a black monkey from 

Honduras.” One farmer in North Louisiana wrote 

Colonel Boyd that he had packed a large box with geo- 
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logical specimens, but finding much space left at the 
top of the box, he had filled it with ripe peaches. He 
then forwarded the box by wagon and freight steamer. 

The attendance of students increased slightly after 
the school was removed to Baton Rouge. The enroll- 
ment for the four years was as follows: 


1869-1870.......... 170 1871-1872.......... 175 
1870-1871.......00. 184 1972-2893 06650004 00 140 


In 1870 the second graduating class, consisting of 
seven members, was sent forth; in 1871 there were 
twenty graduates; in 1872, ten graduates, and in 1873, 
eight graduates. The commencement exercises in 
Baton Rouge were more elaborate and were better 
attended than in Rapides. 

Colonel Boyd continued his struggle to have the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College established at 
Baton Rouge in connection with the University. When 
it was suggested that perhaps some of the legislators ob- 
jected to members of the faculty of the Louisiana State 
University, he pledged the immediate resignation of 
himself and all the professors, if that were necessary 
to secure the votes of any legislators. Then, as well as 
in 1876, when the merger bill was passed, it seems to 
have been his opinion that the new school should be- 
gin with an entirely new faculty. He showed that only 
five additional professorships would be needed if the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College should be given 
to the University, the other departments being already 
provided for. 

In 1873, after the radical negro element had tried, 
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without success, to divide the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College appropriation among several negro 
schools, Colonel Boyd proposed again a general merger 
of state schools. He submitted in his report for 1873 a 
plan of union by which there would be one State Uni- 
versity, to be composed of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College and the Louisiana State University as 
the academic and scientific departments at Baton 
Rouge, with the departments of Law and Medicine 
of the old University of Louisiana at New Orleans. No 
tuition fees should be charged and the number of 
beneficiaries greatly reduced. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS DISCONTINUED 

The political conflict of 1872-1873 resulted in the 
destruction of the beneficiary system. As has been 
stated, there were rival governments in the state from 
January to March, 1873, neither of which appeared to 
be legal. Colonel Boyd hoped for a return to a purely 
military government as the best remedy for the ills of 
the time. At the request of General Sherman, Colonel 
Boyd and Colonel Lockett sent him confidential in- 
formation about affairs in Louisiana. ‘The General ap- 
peared to be much disgusted with political affairs in 
the state and was desirous of getting reliable informa- 
tion from the troubled state. Soon after the McEnery 
legislature was dispersed by the Federal troops, the 
Kellogg government completed its session. No pro- 
vision was made for the University. The political 
wrangle caused even those friendly to the University 
to lose sight of ali else, while the University authorities 
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were unable to get a definite proposition before either 
legislature. The University needed reorganization, 
and the beneficiary law, which was ruining the school, 
must be repealed. But who was governor? Which was 
the legislature? 

In explanation of his course in not asking for a 
beneficiary appropriation Colonel Boyd said: “The 
doubt and uncertainty hovering over our State govern- 
ment and Legislature then and the deplorable condi- 
tion of our State treasury, together with the great 
poverty of our people rendered it wrong in my opinion 
to ask for relief; and especially was it time for the 
maintenance—the mere bread and meat—of State cadets 
to cease. A thousand dollars in warrants would not in 
reason have been sufficient to pay the expense of a State 
cadet, as that sum is actually now, I believe, barely sup- 
porting the inmates of other state institutions, whose 
expenses are necessarily far less than ours. I think it 
should be the object to make tuition here free abso- 
lutely to all.” 

It had been decided in 1872 to ask for the repeal or 
modification of the beneficiary law at the legislative 
session of 1873, but, as heretofore, the beneficiary 
cadets were kept from January to March without any 
appropriation for their support. It was not until March 
8, 1873, that the state cadets were dismissed and the 
University authorities announced that no more benefi- 
ciary students could be received because of the failure 
of the appropriations. Before leaving the University 
these students held a mass meeting at which resolutions 
were adopted expressing their appreciation of what the 
University had done for them. Each professor down to 
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Guyol, whom the resolutions refer to as “a mere 
youth,” was formally voted a resolution of thanks. The 
proceedings of the meetings were then sent to the state 
papers. A few of the former beneficiaries remained as 
pay students. Colonel Boyd issued a statement to the 
press giving the facts about the situation and asking 
for the private patronage of the people of the state. He 
seems to have had no expectation that the Kellogg 
legislature would ever aid the school. 


five students remained. The session continued as usual 
to Commencement, and thus ended the second quad- 
renium and the last successful session for a number of 
years. 

While the eight-year period from 1865 to 1873 was 
highly successful from the academic point of view, it 
was not so in all respects. The institution was less firmly 
based financially in 1873 than in 1865. The successful 
work done would have, under normal conditions, made 
the school stronger year by year, but conditions existed 
which tended to keep the University on a temporary 
basis. In the first place, the question of race and politics 
remained unsettled and under the Reconstruction ré- 
gime no state institution could be considered per- 
manent. Next, the income was too precarious; the 
University could not depend with certainty upon re- 
ceiving regular appropriations; for instance, in 1868 
only the beneficiary appropriations were received and 
the beneficiaries were at all times a source of loss, not 
of gain. So disordered were the state’s finances that the 
school, notwithstanding full classes, became more and 
more embarrassed. It seems clear, too, that the large 
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number of beneficiaries and the temporary nature of 
the location at Baton Rouge prevented an increase in 
the attendance of pay students. The precarious nature 
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of salaries resulted in frequent changes of professors 
and in the shifting of professors from department to 
department. And, not least, there developed as time 
went on individual enemies of the school, who, in its 
weak condition, were able to injure it. A few poli- 
ticians, unsuccessful local candidates for positions in 
the faculty, and parents dissatisfied with the results of 
the strict discipline enforced, helped to render more 
insecure the already uncertain status of the University. 
The criticisms made by these are well summed up in 
the History of Education in Louisiana, published by 
the United States Bureau of Education, which exhibits 
a strong bias against the University. The author's 
criticisms of the beneficiary system and of the frequent 
changes of professors are well based, but the remainder 
of his statements are merely vague assertions of mis- 
management, “extravagance,” etc., which are disproved 
even by the garbled statistics which he quotes. 

The good results of the eight years’ work are very 
evident. The foundation of the chief state school was 
laid securely, as the result showed, though it was not 
then clear that such was the case. Five classes, number- 
ing fifty-three members, were graduated, and several 
hundred others received from one to four years train- 
ing. First-class laboratories and museums were devel- 
oped and a good library was collected. The University 
Survey was of great practical value to the state as well 
as a noteworthy scientific achievement. The Louisiana 
State University was the only school, in a state under 
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the control of the Reconstructionists, which made any 
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tine of Cadet Life.—Cadet Uniform.—Recreation and Amuse- 


—The Ugly Club.—An Ode to Ugliness.—A Case of Insubor- 
dination.—The “Bell Scrape.”—The Chaplaincies.—Religious 
Exercises. 


Facu.tty Lire 1n Baton RouGEe 


Tue changes wrought by the removal to Baton Rouge 
were greater for the faculty than for the students. The 
latter, with their large numbers, had been able to find 
entertainment within their own resources, but the 
small band of professors, only three or four of whom 
were married, found it a dull life in the depths of the 
Rapides pine woods. Baton Rouge was a lively little 
town, formerly the capital of Louisiana, and, since 
1810, a military post of the United States. The profes- 
sors were enthusiastic young men who even yet did not 
understand the full meaning of the defeat they had 
accepted in 1865. Professor Hutson has said of faculty 
life during the early period of Reconstruction: 
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We were a merry set, not yet recovered from the rebound 
of spirits, which, in spite of the dark political situation, 
filled all the young people of the South at the close of our 
long and strenuous war with an exhilaration hard for those 
who have not had the like experience to understand. Our 
interest in life was huge, the black cloud of Reconstruc- 
tion was over the land, it is true, but it seemed to us an 
absurd farce that must soon come to an end. We were 
much together, at the houses of the married professors, at 
the institution itself, and elsewhere; and we bachelors 
visited and attended balls, masquerades, and social parties 
in town. The society of Baton Rouge, without pretending 
to much culture or any zeal for art and taste in literature, 
was refined, hospitable, and joyous. There were many pub- 
lic entertainments of one sort or another at Pike's Hall. 
Sometimes a theatrical troupe would come to the town 
and give us a few plays. There were also picnic parties out 
at Magnolia Grove. There was a continual round of visits, 
croquet games, parties, masked balls, and other amuse- 
ments likely to bring young people together. 


But if there was a more pleasant social life in Baton 
Rouge there was to offset it more trouble about poli- 
tics. The town was a hotbed of Reconstruction politics 
and with difficulty were faculty and students restrained 
from too active participation. Several times the rela- 
tions between the whites and the blacks almost reached 
the breaking point, and the whites of the town seemed 
to expect the military aid of the University people. Of 
one of these occasions Professor Hutson says: ‘There 


momentarily we looked for a race conflict in which the 

cadets would instantly be involved. Indeed the citizens 

fully expected that with the discipline and the arms at 

our disposal we would easily wipe out the entire black 
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population. I have but a vague recollection of the 
threats of negro riots, remembering only one night 
when the cadets expected to be called on to defend the 
town. I distinctly remember passing again and again 
between my home and the University through a crowd 
—almost a mob—of excited negroes, and noting that 
the most furious and vociferous were the negro women. 
But there was no outbreak, and a glad man at that 
was Colonel Boyd, for his heart was in the institution, 
and he knew well that the slaughter of a negro mob by 
the guns of the cadets would be its doom, for the car- 
petbaggers backed by the whole power of the United 
States held full sway at that time.” 

On the whole the negro politicians gave little 
trouble, but were even friendly to the University in 
return for Colonel Boyd’s frequently expressed opinion 
that the blacks should have adequate facilities for edu- 
cation, and for his aid in framing a law which would, 
without causing conflicts between the races, make it 
possible for the blacks to have schools. But in Baton 
Rouge more often than in Rapides the University peo- 
ple were visited by the Louisiana statesmen—individ- 
uals and committees. Mention has been made of the 
refusal of Colonel Cunningham to shake hands with 
the negro members of a committee. The Rev. Mr. Con- 
way, Superintendent of Education, came sometimes, 
eager to get the University under his control and 
open it to both races. At Commencement it took some 
scheming, which was usually attended to by Mr. S. B. 
Robinson, to separate the official visitors into two 
classes—those whom the University people were willing 
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to receive, and the others, who were given orders on 
the restaurants. 

The strain upon faculty hospitality was not so great 
in Baton Rouge where the visitors could go to a hotel, 
but since Baton Rouge was easy of access more notable 
men came to the place. General Sherman took advan- 
tage of a tour of inspection to visit the University. 
Rather to Colonel Boyd’s astonishment, for the feeling 
against Sherman was never as strong in Louisiana as 
in the Eastern South, some of the professors were not 
overjoyed at the prospect of meeting him. Of this oc- 
casion Professor Hutson gives the following account: 


Now we were all old Confederates and most of us— 
notably Professor Palmer and I—were South Carolinians, - 
with vivid recollections of the vandal desolation which 
Sherman’s march through our State had inflicted upon it. 
Naturally we were not eager to meet him socially. I think 
Professor Palmer took advantage of a duty devolving upon 
him at that time in connection with his church—for he was 
then filling the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church in the 
own—to absent himself. For myself I took the ground tha 
officially I was willing to meet the Devil himself, and 
stayed and was duly presented to General Sherman. I was 
glad that I had not to sit at the same table with him, but 
was told off to help entertain General Sully, an old army 
officer whom I found to be the son of the famous portrait 
painter Sully, some of whose finest work I had seen hang- 
ing on the walls of the Euphradian and Clariosophic so- 
cieties of my Alma Mater, the South Carolina College. The 
old General entertained me, for he was delightful com- 
pany, had the tact to make no allusion to our recent 
struggle, and told some interesting stories of Indian tribes 
on the border. 

Here, however, I should tell a story, greatly to General 
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Sherman’s credit, which I heard in Baton Rouge. On one 
occasion, shortly after the war, a coarse, loud-spoken man 
of the nouveaux riches, then on the Seminary Board of 
Supervisors, was entertaining him and a large company. 
After getting drink enough in him to let out the innate 


art 


blackguard, he leaned over and bawled out in the sort of 
flattering tone that kind of beast uses: 

“So, General, we hear nothing more from that fellow 
Lee since the rebellion.” 

Everybody looked up, astonished at the sudden vulgarity, 
and Sherman said, looking at him in deep disgust: 

“Sir, that man whom you call ‘that fellow Lee’ has in my 
opinion no equal on this continent, nor in the world.” 


This was the last visit made by Sherman to his old 
school; but until his death he took a keen interest in 
all that pertained to it. 

The heavy discount on the state paper in which 
University appropriations were paid resulted in hard- 
ship for the professors’ families. Taxes were heavy, too. 
Tax receipts show that Colonel Boyd's Federal taxes 
alone in 1870-1871, paid on an income of which he 
received only a part, amounted to $112.50 a year. 
Colonel Boyd paid the professors in cash, but cash 
could be procured only by the sale or hypothecation 
of the depreciated state paper. Consequently pay days 
were sometimes long deferred and faculty living was 
dry. 

But in spite of the bad state of the finances, the pro- 
fessors managed to keep in touch with the world of 
letters and science. Their official visits to Northern 
schools and the work of the University Survey pre- 
vented mental stagnation. None of the professors of 
that day ever settled down to be a humdrum instructor, 
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the faculty and advanced students began the publica- 
tion of a periodical entitled The Reveille, which was 
devoted to the interests of higher education, and in it 
were published papers of merit by members of the 
faculty, students, and others. It failed, of course, be- 
cause there was no money to support it. 


Tue Munrrary RovuTINE OF CapeT LIFE 


The students were quartered in that part of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution which was given to the Uni- 
versity in 1869. During the Reconstruction the Uni- 
versity authorities were never able to secure more 
space in the buildings, and in consequence there was 
some crowding, especially after the museums, labora- 
tories, and library began to grow. The rooms were very 
large, some of them amply sufficient to accommodate 
eight or ten students, but the authorities found that 
crowding so many in a room was a fruitful source of 
idleness and disorder. 

Military discipline was continued as in Rapides. In 
1868, despairing of obtaining formal official permission 
to make use of arms and uniforms, Colonel Boyd be- 
gan to uniform the corps of cadets and a year later 
completed the work. At his solicitation a friend of the 
institution presented for the use of the corps a light 
battery consisting of two bronze James rifles and two 
ten-pound Parrott guns. With these Colonel Lockett 
and his successor, Colonel Cunningham, drilled the 
corps until March, 1873, when the adjutant general of 
Louisiana sent two hundred Springfield rifles to the 
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school. This was after the beneficiary students had left 
the school, and only one company of cadets remained. 
ene remarked that the state government had 


b Ge eee ae 


done his utmost to get arms for the University bat- 
talion. 

The daily routine during the four years was as 
follows: 


TIME TABLE OF GENERAL DAILY DUTY 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


fy Revere: 40 id actiicc Gen Ga sieeyy etch euees 5:30 A.M. 
9. PIAyer chksacev eh evorswaeree eens ewwr es 6:00 A.M. 
3. Surgeon's Call and Inspection of Quarters. .6:30 A.M. 
Ae BOAR Ast 30%. ssis-cn aise annie oye aerate eae tes 7:00 A.M. 
5. Recitations and Study........... 8:00 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 
Ge DANCY as Sisters cos Seah aetaueenkeees 1:00 P.M. 
4. Recitations and Study............... 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
BR, ReEGreguOnh: oi 655 os oi aise ine Se vO 4:00-5:00 P.M. 
Oy Drill: i565 erscaw ease ies whee e se Sac 5:00-6:00 P.M. 
10; -SUPPOR cc ck ie teste neeendenteasew ia veuns 6:00 P.M. 
11. Call to Quarters—Study.............; 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
$9. PAUOO aus vis iad sn te ereeeieeeecs ea awe sd 9:00 P.M. 
13. Taps—Lights out—In bed................ 20:00 P.M. 


No recitations on Saturday. At 11 A.M. of that day is the 
Superintendent's Call for Delinquents in Study during the 
week; and at 7 p.m. the Literary Societies meet. 

On Sunday, at 8 A.m., is the ra aaa General In- 
spection of the quarters and persons of the Cadets; at 10 a.m., 
is the Church Call for service in ania Rouge, and at 4 P.M., 
there is Divine Service in the University Chapel. 


The ground space for drill was inadequate and the 
quiet streets of the town were used for that purpose. 
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Three times a day the living rooms of the students 


were inspected by the Commandant and once a week 
Colonel Boyd inspected the whole establishment. 

The new cadet uniform was somewhat changed from 
the ante-bellum fashion. It was now all of grey. The 
single-breasted frock coat had the standing military 
collar, and down the front, nine gilt buttons, each bear- 
ing the coat of arms of Louisiana, the pelican feeding 
her young. The undress coat or blouse also had the 
standing collar, but only seven of the gilt buttons. 
Grey pants with a wide black welt and a black felt hat 
completed the uniform. Later the hat was changed for 
a cap. The marks of rank were after the West Point 
fashion. Professors might wear the uniform of the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army; cadet assistant-profes- 
sors wore the cadet uniform with a star on the shoulder 
straps; cadet commissioned officers, wore the shoulder 
straps to indicate rank; the non-commissioned officers 
wore the chevrons according to West Point custom. 

lonel Cunningham revised the cadet regulations, 
making a few changes to meet the changed conditions 
in Baton Rouge. Students were forbidden to enter any 
place in town where intoxicating drinks were sold, and 
professors were directed not to offer wine to students, 
but to “use ail proper means to impress upon them the 
baneful effects of intemperance.” 

To answer at roll call for another student was pun- 
ished by dismissal. Praise or censure of a professor, or 
the exhibition of approbation or disapproval was for- 
bidden. The battalion was marched to the mess hall 
under the command of the Senior Captain, and the 
captains appointed the carvers. 
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An organization for fire-fighting was formed and the 
students practised in fire drill and discipline. 


RECREATION AND AMUSEMENTS 


It was Colonel Boyd’s belief that the association of 
Creole and Anglo-American was good for both. The 
gentle manners of the former served as a check upon 
the rough, impetuous ways of the latter; while the 
American in turn stimulated the Creole to energy and 
enterprise. His policy was to mingle the two nationali- 
ties in the dormitories as well as in classes and in play. 
Professor Hutson says of the students of the early "70's: 
“The cadets struck me from the first as remarkably 
orderly and teachable. ‘They were as gentlemanly a set 
of young men as I have known in a long course of teach- 
ing. Not a few among them visited the same ladies we 
knew, and our social intercourse with them had cer- 
tainly no bad effect upon our relations in the class- 
room. Indeed, the senior cadets were themselves in- 
structors, in pursuance of the system which allowed 
them to repay the State for their education by compiet- 
ing one or two of the allotted four years of teaching 
while still at the University.” 

Student life was more attractive in Baton Rouge 
than in Rapides. Colonel Boyd in the “Official Reg- 
ister” says that Baton Rouge, “so remarkably quiet and 
orderly, with its intelligent and refined citizens, and 
many churches, throws the best of religious, moral and 
social influences around the cadet.” But Baton Rouge 
was a river town and a garrison town, and Colonel 
Boyd, notwithstanding his good words for it, kept the 
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students closely confined to the quarters of the school. 
To make up for the free outdoor life which they had 
enjoyed in the pine woods of Rapides he endeavored 
to make social life in the institution more attractive. 
The classrooms and living rooms were made as attrac- 
tive as possible, amusements and recreations were pro- 
vided and here, as in Rapides, did he esteem above all 
the society of ladies as an influence which tended to 
keep the young men “out of mischief and elevate their 
standards.” So frequent social gatherings were en- 
couraged, with music and dancing. For most of the 
occasions negro fiddlers served, but for state affairs a 
band was brought from New Orleans. Colonel Boyd 
gave the cadets monthly hops, and the young men and 
young ladies of the town were always participants in 
these dances. Mr. Hutson recalls at least one occasion 
when the officers and ladies of the United States Ar- 
senal, later the home of the Louisiana State University, 
attended and joined in the dancing. Colonel Boyd was 
criticised by some for allowing these “sinful” amuse- 
ments—fiddle music and dancing. The “Official Reg- 
ister” of 1872 carried the following statement: 

To give the Cadet the benefit of the society of ladies, 
there is occasionally a “Cadet Hop” at the University. The 
“Hop” has done much toward polishing the manners and 
refining the feelings of the Cadets, and in maintaining 
good order and discipline. 

On Christmas Eve is the “Christmas Hop,” to which hun- 
dreds of the best people of Louisiana are especially invited. 
It is the occasion of a delightful social reunion, where is 
assembled much of the beauty and gallantry, the learning 
and wisdom, and the refinement and culture of our noble, 
generous, warm-blooded people. 
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It is a matter of grave doubt whether the young man at 
College, cut off from the influence of home and the society 
of ladies, does not lose more that is essential to the forma- 
tion of his character than he gains from text-books. The 
University tries to correct that evil, and sincerely trusts 
that its graduate may be known, not only by his learning, 
but by his respect for religion and truth, and his refinement 
of thought and manners. These objects attained, the ele- 
ments of a gentleman are secured. 

And to make the University look homelike and attrac- 
tive, its walls, almost everywhere, are covered with hand- 
some pictures, and portraits of eminent men, instructive 
and refining in nearly every way. It is believed that the 
University is one of the neatest and most tastefully ar- 
ranged institutions of learning in the United States. 


To the hops the young people of the town came 
gladly and all went well until politics became so violent 
and the young men of the town began to carry arms. 
So in 1873 the hops were discontinued. Colonel Boyd 
says of the necessity for this: ““The cadets have not had, 
we regret to say, as much recreation this session as 
formerly. The ‘Hops’ have been held thus far in abey- 
ance, much as we would like to continue them, be- 
cause the habit of carrying concealed arms is now so 
prevalent that some persons come even here to an inno- 
cent reunion of the youth of both sexes, forgetting to 
leave behind them the pistol or deadly knife. No 
violence has ever occurred here, nor is it probable any 
ever would; but it is possible that some dancing arsenal 
might ‘go off’ and hurt somebody; and if our invite 
guests can’t come here on any other but the war foot- 
ing, I think we had better defer our little ‘hops’—much 
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to the disappointment of our young people, and to the 
regret of us all—till a more peaceful time.” 


Tue Ucrty Crus 


One of the student institutions which gave joy to the 
young men and amusement to the Commencement 


and held its first public meeting at the old Seminary, 
when the first class graduated. It was somewhat like a 
negro minstrel show in quality of fun, and hence was 
quite a success. The following account of a meeting is 
taken from the New Orleans Times of 1870: “At eight 
p.M. the Ugly Club, composed of some thirty or forty 
of the cadets, met on the rostrum which had been bril- 
liantly illuminated, and held a public meeting. It was 
exceedingly amusing and the proceedings were wit- 
nessed by a very large crowd. First the roll was called, 
then the minutes of the last meeting were read by 
which it was learned that a splendid pair of boots were 
to be presented by the club to one of its members— 
voted him for the merit he possesses of being the ugli- 
est member. This was formally done and speeches 
made suitable to the occasion. Then the handsomest 
member (Mr. Prettyman) was in like manner formally 
presented with a stick of candy, orders were then read 
for the guidance of the members—very amusing indeed 
—and the meeting adjourned to be succeeded by the 
hop.” 

The following are some of the productions of the 
Ugly Club. They are good examples of the student pro- 
ductions of the '7o’s. They were preserved by Colonel 
Lockett and were given to the author by Mrs. Lockett. 
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LouIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 


HEADQUARTERS OF UGLIDOM, 
Baton Rouge, La., June, 1870. 


Special Orders No. r6o01.] 
arvch 


I. The following orders are hereby promulgated for the 
’ guidance of all members of the Ugly Club, and for the in- 
formation of all the world and the rest of mankind. 

II. Any Ugly who shall have, keep or use any kind of 
cosmetic, lotion, powder, rouge or other preparation for 
the improvement and preservation of the epidermis of his 
physiognomy shall be deemed guilty of a heinous crime, 
and be fined not less than a five cent nickel nor more than 
a two bit shin-plaster. 

III. Any Ugly who shall be seen in the act of, or in such 
condition as to warrant the suspicion of having been 
guilty of attempting to adorn the capillary substance that 
covers the cranium by the application of any kind of bear’s 
oil, hog’s lard, beef’s marrow, mutton suet, goose grease or 
other hair invigorator or restorative shall be publicly repri- 
manded by the Chief Ugly in the presence of the whole 
body of assembled Uglies. The hair being unusually slick 
or curly, or a long row of green, yellow, blue, red or other 
colored fancy jars and bottles on the mantelpiece in an 
Ugly’s room, shall be considered ample grounds for war- 
ranting a suspicion of violating this regulation. 

IV. Any Ugly who shall part his hair in the middle shall 
have his head shaved to within the two hundredth part of 
an inch of his worthless skull, and shall then be ignomini- 
ously and forever expelied from this honorable body. 

V. Any Ugly who shall wear green, purple, lavender, 
lilac or straw-colored gloves, and shall twirl with super- 
cilious air a gold-headed cane through his fingers, shall 
merit the righteous indignation of this Ugly fraternity, 
and he shall be taken aside privately by the ugliest member 
thereof, who shall particularly persuade the erring brother 
to desist from his abominable practices. 
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VI. Any Ugly who shall wear patent-leather boots, tight 
pump-soled shoes, a bee-gum hat, a shoofly cravat, a dia- 
mond breastpin more than one-half inch in diameter, or a 
gold chain weighing more than one pound avoirdupois, or 
more than three jeweled rings on any one finger, shall be 
fined, suspended or reprimanded for each and every offence 
according to its degree and nature. 

VII. Any Ugly who shall own or wear a pair of tight- 
legged pants, or a duck, swallow or scissors-tailed coat, shall 
be suspended from all communion with the Ugly Club for 
six months; and furthermore, if any Ugly allows himself to 
be seen in the company of any outside barbarian arrayed 
and apparelled as above specified he shall be severely repri- 
manded by the Chief Ugly, who will solemnly warn him 
that, “evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

VIII. Any Ugly who shall receive a compliment from a 
young lady on his looks, shape or general appearance, shall 
have the withering finger of scorn pointed at him by every 
upright and honest member of this club. 

IX. Any Ugly who shall stand for more than two con- 
secutive minutes before the locking glass shall be con- 
sidered a weak brother and a fit subject for our prayers 
and exhortations. 

X. No Ugiy shall use perfume of any description, or 
wear flowers in his buttonhole, or hold them in his hand or 
in his teeth, on pain of severe punishment. 

XI. Any Ugiy who shall use a goid or tortoise shell eye 
glass shall be compelled to wear green goggles for one 
month. 

XII. No Ugly shall ever have at any time more than one 
dozen worthless dogs. 

XIII. No Ugly shall ever violently, persistently or fero- 
ciously oppose a “hop” or other harmless amusement, and 
then inconsistently join vigorously in the enjoyment of the 
same. 

XIV. No Ugly is required to be always in the company 
of ladies, but at the same time it is unmanly to run from 
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them whenever they make their appearance, for it is well 
ascertained that they will not bite. 

XV. No Ugly shall ever sign his name G. Washington 
Smith. 

XVI. No Ugly shall ever stop a peaceful citizen on the 
street and inveigle him into an argument so as to keep him 
from his legitimate business. 

XVH. No Ugly shall habituate himself to the whole- 
sale manufacture of flat, stale and unprofitable puns. 


ODE TO UGLINESS 


All hail! ye mystic Muses, sacred nine, 
Oh give us skill to write a stirring strain! 
Come one, come all, and with a spark divine, 
Light up the flame of poesy again! 
For, we are sure, a nobler theme than ours 
Ne’er yet invoked, and taxed your mighty pow’rs. 


Since time began, ye’ve lent a willing Lyre 
To those who sang of burning Love the praise, 
Yet love, at best, is but a fitful fire, 
. Foo hot to last—a self-consuming blaze— 
While we would tune and touch the lyric string 
A deathless theme to glorify and sing. 


The warrior’s deed, the wisdom of the sage, 

The painter’s skill, the sculptor’s cunning art, 
All have their places on the poet’s page, 

And of their songs have made a shining part; 
But deeds of biood shall never dare to stain 
The virgin whiteness of our sweeter strain. 


And Beauty, too, hath led the world astray, 
And made men mad with passion’s ardent flame, 
Since Helen’s crime, down to the present day: 
But this we deem a sin, a crying shame, 
For Beauty's like the little fading flow’r, 
Which buds, and blooms, and dies within an hour. 
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We sing of Ugliness! unfading gift to man, 


Found everywhere, and stands out in the van 

Of human waits. In youth it doth appear, 
And marks a favored few, but in the lapse of time, 
It puts its stamp on sons of every clime. 


It hath no vict’ries red with human blood, 
No envious rage or malice e’er excites, 
For well we know the Ugly are the Good 
The wide world o’er; and ’tis the human frights, 
That bless the earth with deeds of Charity, 
Which Hood has mourned as such a rarity. 


Whene’er we see the outward form unbless’d 
We know at once in such we can confide, 
For God is just, and never hath oppressed 
A mortal soul with form ye can deride, 
But He hath placed a spark of sacred fire 
Within that form, ye shall and must admire. 


Yes, Ugliness is but an outside sign 
Of something inside, brighter, better far 
Than richest gems, or metals twice refined, 
Like precious pearls that deftly hidden are 
Within the foul and shapeless oyster’s shell 
Instead of where the forms of beauty dwell. 


The gorgeous Lily hath no sweet perfume, 

The Violet’s breath comes up from humble flow’r, 
The one may glad us with its brilliant bloom, 

The other charms with far more subtle pow’r. 
And so, we own, may Beauty have its sway, 
But soon ‘tis gone, forever passed away. 


Then ye who have the stamp of Ugliness 
Upon your forms, do not repine and sigh. 
Hold up your heads in manly consciousness 
That all’s not gold that glitters in the eye; 
God’s image, too, is in that form of thine-- 
Then let His Spirit in thy spirit shine. 
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The form is dust, to dust it shall return; 

Not so the soul, the vital spark within, 
It cannot die; eternally ’twill burn, 

With brightening glow, if unobscured by sin, 
And when that form is laid beneath the sod, 
Thy beauteous soul will wing its way to God. 


A Case oF INSUBORDINATION: THE “BELL SCRAPE” 


The students by no means ceased their mischievous 
outbreaks when they came to Baton Rouge. Though 
opportunities were not so good here the conditions 
were more conducive to explosions than had been the 
case in Rapides. Few serious conflicts with authority 
occurred, but the most serious one was in November, 
1871. The trouble began concerning the ringing of a 
large cracked bell belonging to the Deaf and Dumb sec- 
tion of the building. The students were much annoyed 
by the frequent tolling of the bell, and were unable to 
ascertain any good reason for such noise in a deaf and 
dumb establishment. After expostulating in vain wit 
the authorities of the Asylum a number of the upper- 
class men one night removed the bell and hid it. 
Colonel Boyd, embarrassed by the injury to the prop- 
erty of the other institution, endeavored to learn who 
were the mischief-makers. Each student was asked by 
Colonel Cunningham whether he had taken part in 
the escapade or knew anything about it. T'wenty-four 
students, including the present executive of the Louisi- 
ana State University (1915), refused to answer the ques- 
tion and were dismissed. The following order explains 
the military technicalities of the situation: 
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LoulmsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, Nov. 13, 1871. 


Special Order No. 14.] 


1. For refusing to answer the question of the Superin- 
tendent, “Were you engaged or concerned in breaking 
down the bell of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum on the night 
of the 11th inst.?” and thus preventing him from pursuing 
an investigation, which he believed to be necessary for the 
proper maintenance of discipline and good order at the 
University, as well as the protection of the property of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the following named cadets are 


2. The Superintendent is grieved at the necessity of this 
order. It is a terrible thing to be compelled to dismiss so 
many young men, some of whom are our brightest and best 
in every respect. They did a thoughtless but dangerous 
act, which involved the integrity of our discipline; they 
intended merely to shield their fellow cadets, and meant 
no harm to the University, and once having acted, they 
then did wrong in not, on further reflection, receding from 
their action, as was clearly their duty to themselves, their 
parents, and the University. 

In a word, they have let what they believed to be their 
duty to their fellows override every other consideration of 
duty, which was wrong. 

Remember that no one cadet, wearing our cloth, can do 
an act which does not reflect upon and greatly concern all; 
hence all are responsible for what any one may do; and 
unless the few, who may violate good order and discipline, 
can be found out, all must in some way, unnecessarily 
suffer. 

It is therefore, for the good of the cadets, one and all, for 
the well-being of the University, and for the protection of 
our neighbors from the rash and thoughtless conduct of 
our young people, that the Superintendent must have the 
right to interrogate each and every cadet, as to his com- 
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plicity in any given act which he may have reason to be- 
lieve was committed by members of the corps. 


° 


May we never again experience an occasion of such sad- 
ness and sorrow as this; and may this misfortune in no 
wise affect in after life the prospects of our young friends, 
who leave us with none other feeling than feelings of sym- 
pathy, our respect, and our love, and with our best wishes 
for their future success and happiness. 


D. F. Boyn, Superintendent. 


The dismissal of the students aroused much opposi- 
| 


tion, and the state papers commented freely upon the 
episode. The Republican, which was then hostile to 
the University, condemned Colonel Boyd for punish- 
ing the students who had only shown “a manly 
spirit in repudiating the extraordinary rules of juris- 
prudence which appeared to prevail at the University.” 
The Times upheld Colonel Boyd’s action and re- 
marked that ‘‘cadets, as a class, exhibit much greater 
capacity for getting into difficulty than talent in ex- 
tricating themselves.” The Commercial-Bulletin, in- 
timating that the whole affair was much ado about 
nothing, said: ‘“The occurrence was one of those in- 
ternal troubles to which all colleges are subject, and 
though the punishment decreed was severe, the whole 
matter was of too little importance in itself to call for 
the harsh extremity which it provoked on the part of 
the University authorities. Such escapades of school- 
boy exuberance are common and traditional. They 
ought to be dealt with inside of school precincts and 
without attempting to extinguish utterly the spirit in 
which they originate. This spirit may be modified, 
trained, and turned into wholesome channels; but it 
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cannot be suppressed completely without doing away 
with boys and schools and the teacher’s vocation.” Very 
few of the home folks were sympathetic and the dis- 
missed students began to reconsider their action. The 
following is from the New Orleans Times: 


At a meeting of the cadets of the Louisiana University, 
who reside in New Orleans and its vicinity, and who were 
included in special order No. 14, issued by the Superin- 
tendent of that institution, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

1. That we shall never cease to regard our dismissal from 
said institution as a great calamity. 

2. That we solemnly aver that in refusing to answer the 
question propounded by the Superintendent, we did not 
intend to be mutinous, nor from any other seditious or im- 
proper motive. 

3. That we conscientiously believed the inquisitorial 
system of obtaining testimony by interrogation to be a 
grievous hardship to the innocent, and that it should not 
be resorted to until all other means of maintaining dis- 
cipline should be exhausted, and by no means adopted as a 
general rule, and when practised at all should have the 
sanction of the entire academic board. 

4. That we have through a sense of duty appealed to our 
parents and guardians, and have humbly submitted to the 
judgment of those who are morally and legally authorize 
to direct us, in matters of such grave importance. 

5. That having been advised and directed to reconsider 
our action and to submit to the order of the Superinten- 
dent, we do hereby agree and solemnly promise and pledge 
ourselves to answer the question propounded. 

6. That we do hereby tender to the worthy Superinten- 
dent our heartfelt gratitude for the magnanimity which 
prompted him in consenting to reinstate those who see 
proper to answer the question propounded, 
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7. That we never for one moment doubted the purity 
of the motives that prompted him in his action; that we 
freely and fully acknowledge that his course toward us has 
ever been distinguished by great kindness, generally by the 
most ample justice, and always by a desire to promote our 
comfort and success as students. 

8. That after mature reflection we are fully convinced 
that we have erred in not obeying the order; that we should 
have answered, and afterward seek by humble petition and 
remonstrance to have the rule abolished. 


The affair seems to have ended in a compromise. 
The cadet corps took up the matter and discovered the 


guilty parties; the others answered the questions, and 
were reinstated, a milder punishment being inflicted. 


Tue CHAPLAINCIES; RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 


For two years after coming to Baton Rouge the two 
chaplaincies were continued, but in 1871 both became 
vacant and were left so by the Supervisors. ‘The stu- 
dents were then required to attend on Sunday the 
churches of the town. In December, 1871, Colonel 
Boyd stated that he was convinced that he had erred 
in recommending the suspension of the chaplaincies 
and suggested that they should be revived. ‘No school 
can prosper,” he said, “without religion being a part 
of it. I do not mean the mere form and semblance of 
religion which any miserable, iong-faced, sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite, whom boys soon learn to despise, can 
go through with as well as the truly good and natural 
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man, whose religion is a part of his inner self. We need 
a religion that can be felt and respected as much dur- 
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ing the week as on Sunday and that can stand the test 
of the classroom and the playground. The preacher we 
want to give proper religious tone to our party must 
do his sacred duty not so much in the q publ as out of 
it. He should be as much as posible ie daily compan- 
ion, friend, adviser of the student.” But owing to fi- 
nancial stringency no chaplains were appointed. In 
1873 Colonel Boyd again called attention to the 
matter, with this statement: 


The religious problem is hard to solve here. The Uni- 
versity must have the healthful influence of religion—its 
spirit and practice should pervade every department of the 
institution; but how to secure it in our anomalous position 
as a State institution, required by public opinion to have 
religion—in a general way, somehow, yet forbidden to have 
it in any particular way,—is, I think, much like squaring 
the circle—impossible. One thing, however, is very certain: 
that faculty of our nature, the most important of all, the 
religious faculty, implanted within us to enable us to know 
the chief end of man and of all things;—that all-important 
faculty we cultivate least here. We devote much attention 
to the works of God, to man, and all nature that affects 
man; but to God himself we give but little thought. Now, 
that is all wrong; and there is something wrong about it 
If our schools and all American state schools, fail in the 
most essential element of education, is not some reform 
Peery demanded? 


privilege of attending religious i instruction in Baton Rouge. 
It ought to be as much the duty of a college to teach re- 
ligion, by precept and example, as to give instruction in 
mathematics. Any religion taught and observed is better 
than none. Let us thus try and have three chaplains to 
represent the three principal religious sects of our people 
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—a Roman Catholic priest, a Protestant minister, and a 
Jewish rabbi. The Protestant minister could be relieved 
every four years from one of the several denominations of 
Protestants. Let the chaplains, all of them, be men of great 
learning, high culture and most liberal ideas on all sub- 
jects. Let them not only hold stated services and stated 
daily prayers, but, residing in the University building, be 
the daily chaplains and advisers of the cadets, and the 
amount of good they will do will be simply incalculable 
and inestimable. 


Though Colonel Boyd was eager to have about 
the students the best of religious influences he was him- 
self, nevertheless, sometimes criticised for being “too 
broad” in his views and for allowing dancing and 
“fiddle” music. He was not a member of any church 
and had no sympathy with sectarian divisions and 
squabbles. 


PusBLic EXERCISES 


The routine of academic work was broken more fre- 
quently in Baton Rouge than in Rapides by visits from 
and addresses by prominent people, and by holidays 
and state occasions. After 1869, on January 2, the an- 
niversary of the opening of the Seminary was cele- 
brated by appropriate exercises. ‘The graduates formed 
a Society of the Alumni which held meetings at the 
University, usually at Commencement. The frequent 
holidays observed in Baton Rouge were sometimes ex- 
tended to the students. Washington's birthday was gen- 
erally celebrated by marching the cadet companies in 
the Firemen’s parade, which was an annual perform- 
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ance. The literary societies were active and brought 
distinguished persons to the University to deliver ad- 
dresses; General Graham frequently made a speech 
about the history and organization of the school. 

The authorities planned to have Jefferson Davis 
and Robert E. Lee, in succession, to speak at Com- 
mencement. Davis answered that to prevent political 
controversy he was keeping away as much as possible 
from public affairs; General Lee died before the occa- 
sion on which he was to speak, and as a mark of respect 
the faculty and students of Louisiana State University 
wore the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

The Commencements were more elaborate and bet- 
ter attended in Baton Rouge than in Rapides. A good 
band was secured from New Orleans for the occasion; 
excursion steamers brought crowds from New Orleans 
and from up the river; and a great dinner was given 
to a large number of invited guests. The final day be- 
gan with a salute of twenty-one guns to the Governor, 
and then the Commencement speaker opened the for- 
mal exercises. After prizes and distinctions were 
awarded, the members of the graduating class receive 
their diplomas and were addressed by Colonel Boyd. 

Colonel Boyd’s address in 1870 was in the nature of 
practical advice to the young graduates. Among other 
things he, according to the Picayune, “most earnestly 
advised them never to become politicians.” General 
Graham thereupon rose in the audience and proposed 
three cheers for Colonel Boyd, which were given with 
a will. What Governor Warmoth and the other at- 
tending statesmen thought is not recorded. 

In the afternoon of Commencement Day came the 
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last dress parade, after which an artillery squad fired 
one gun for each graduate and the cadet corps was dis- 
missed for the year. At night there was a public meet- 
ing of the “Ugly Club” followed by the Hop. The 
Commencement of 1873 was the last formally complete 
affair for about ten years. 
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CHAPTER XII 


STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, 1873-1877 


Result of Carpetbag Rule in Louisiana.-The Changing 
Faculty.—Faculty and Student Life in Baton Rouge.—Finan- 
cial Conditions, 1873-1877.—State Politics and the University. 


THE University was engaged in a struggle for existence 
from 1873, when the state legislature ceased to make 
appropriations, to 1877 when the University and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College were united. The 
state administration under Kellogg was unfriendly to 
the institution and continued to refuse assistance of 
any kind. The professors who had done so much to 
build up the school were forced one by one to seek 
other occupations, and the faculty was gradually de- 
creased in numbers until only three remained. The 
enrollment likewise decreased, and since there was no 
income except from the small fees paid by the students, 
salaries were seldom paid and the professors were re- 
duced to actual want. 

The heavy debt of the University, due to the de- 
preciation of state warrants after 1867, was a hindrance 
to successful administration because of the insistent 
demands of the creditors for relief. Embarrassing law- 
suits grew out of the financial situation, and even the 
President was sued as a private individual for debts 
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contracted by the Board of Supervisors. Had it not 
been for this debt the University might have succeeded 
fairly well as a private institution; but the state re- 
tained control even though it refused support. Stu- 
dents were reluctant to come, believing that the closing 
of the school was near at hand, or fearing that the 
Kellogg legislature might endeavor to force the admis- 
sion of negroes. 

The difficulties of the four years could hardly have 
been greater, but there was never a time when.a few 
devoted professors were not to be found at their posts, 
working for nothing, and hoping for the better condi- 
tions which they thought were sure to come soon with 
the overthrow of the Reconstruction government. The 
political struggles of 1873-1877 were so bitter that the 
affairs of schools and colleges were little in the public 
mind, and even when the white man’s party began to 
make slow headway against radicalism, nothing could 
be done to help the University. But through it all the 
University lived. 

During the lean years the faculty was a constantly 
changing body. At the close of the session of 1872- 
1873 six professors left: Lockett, Hutson, McAuley, 
Tarlton, Elmore, and Brosnan. The session of 1873- 
1874 began with ten professors and assistants: Profes- 
sors Hopkins, King, and Athanasiades continued their 
former work; Colonel Boyd taught mathematics again, 
and Grimes was made professor of physics; Sidney L. 
Guyol was assistant professor of French and Comman- 
dant of Cadets, Bayles and Van Pelt were instructors. 
Two new professors were secured: Samuel Barnett as 
professor of engineering, mechanics and astronomy, 
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and Richard Henry Tebbs as professor of Latin. The 
other professorships remained vacant and the work 
was distributed among the professors already named. 

Toward the close of the session of 1873-1874 Col- 
onel Boyd, foreseeing that relief was still far in the 
future, urged all the professors who could do so to 
secure other positions. Some who were willing to take 
the risk of irregular payment of salaries he advised 
to go. Barnett and Tebbs resigned in April, 1874, and 
Hopkins left in the following June to become presi- 
dent of Santa Clara College in California. Later he be- 
came a professor in the University of California. Van 
Pelt also resigned at the close of the session to enter 
the United States Engineers. Bayles left to teach school 
in North Louisiana, while Grimes resigned during the 
summer of 1874. 

The most hopeless session of the four years was that 
of 1874-1875. It opened with six professors: D. F. 
Boyd, Thomas D. Boyd, his brother, as adjunct pro- 
fessor of mathematics, King, Athanasiades and Guyol. 
King resigned in December, 1874, to take charge of a 
Quaker school in Philadelphia, and Athanasiades left 
in March, 1875, to become principal of Neophlagen 
College in Tennessee. Athanasiades later taught in a 
public school in Arkansas, and while there had his 
name changed to Stephen, because, he said, he was 
wearied of the continual comment upon his Greek 
name. During this session Walker, the steward, had to 
leave and his place was taken by one of the cadets, 
Robert King, a brother of Professor King. Guyol was 
allowed to devote part of his time to private teaching 
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in the town of Baton Rouge, but at the close of the 
session he too resigned. 

In spite of the moribund condition of the Univer- 
sity, professors were still willing to take the risk of not 
receiving their salaries, and the next two sessions were 
conducted by the two Boyds, John Preston, and Lewis 
L. Bourgeois. Preston, who taught Latin and Greek, 
was a graduate of South Carolina College and had pur- 
sued graduate work at the University of Berlin. When 
the whites regained control of the state government 
he was made superintendent of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. Bourgeois was in charge of the scien- 
tific subjects. 

The last session of the old Louisiana State Univer- 
sity was that of 1876-1877. By law the University then 
came to an end, giving way to the new Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
with a new faculty. 

Though urged by friends to leave the University, 
Colonel Boyd remained at his post all of the time with- 
out salary and part of the time without any expense 
fund. He was several times offered good positions else- 
where. He was elected president of Van Zandt College 
at Marshall, Texas, but did not accept, explaining to 
a friend: “I can’t leave here till the war is over.” Pro- 
fessorships in the University of California and in the 
newly organized Johns Hopkins University he de- 
clined to consider for the same reason. Infiuential 
friends in the far West and in the East hoped to make 
him president of the University of California when 
President D. C. Gilman went to Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, but he refused to allow the use of his name. 
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He considered it his duty to the University and to its 
creditors to keep the institution alive until better days. 

At one time, however, when the situation seemed 
hopeless, he planned to leave to become head of the 
new Military Academy of Egypt, with the rank and 
title of general of brigade. This position was offered 
him through General Charles P. Stone, then chief of 
staff of the Egyptian Army, and General Sherman, who 
recommended to the Khedive for service in Egypt a 
number of former Federal and Confederate officers. 
The offer came at the close of the session of 1874-1875. 
Colonel Lockett, formerly of the faculty, and other 


acquaintances were already in Egypt or were going 


there. The prospect was attractive and Colonel Boyd 
accepted, stipulating, however, that he must be allowed 
time to arrange for the continuance of instruction at 
Louisiana State University. The Board of Supervisors 
did not accept his resignation but gave him a six 
months’ leave of absence to begin with the date of his 
departure. In order to secure professors for the next 
session he arranged to guarantee out of his Egyptian 
salary $50 per month to each, the regular salaries to be 
paid when the Board could secure the funds. In this 
way he thought the University would profit by his 
absence. His brother, Thomas D. Boyd, was to be 
treasurer and acting superintendent. 

Pressure was brought to bear to make Colonel Boyd 
come early to Egypt, but he insisted on remaining 
until the affairs of the University were in order. He 
planned to go in October, 1875, but the full Board 
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could not be brought together to approve his papers 
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and therefore he found it impossible to get the records 
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in order. As the proceedings of the Board had not been 
written up for three years and he was unable to per- 
suade the secretary to do it, he feared that a legislative 
investigation would find the Board’s records in a con- 
fusion which would result in trouble. General Graham 
and General Sherman advised him to leave the papers 
alone and go before it was too late; but this he would 
not agree to do. In December, 1875, General Graham, 
who thought Boyd had gone, received a letter from 
him and replied thus: “I received your letter, realiz- 
ing to my mind what I had been dreading, that your— 
I can hardly help calling it perverse and obstinate—ad- 
herence to parental love and a wrong-headed sense of 
duty had kept you on in the road of ruinous self 
sacrifice.” 

Meanwhile affairs in Egypt were so shaping them- 
selves that Colonel Boyd decided not to go. The Mili- 
tary Academy, the undertaking of General Stone, was 
in straits because of the crisis in Egyptian financial 
affairs. Ismail Pasha, the first Khedive of Egypt, was in 
many respects an enlightened ruler, but his extrava- 
gance had greatly increased the national debt which 
was held mainly in France and England, both of which 
countries were eager to control Egypt. Until 1875 
the French influence was predominant, but in that 
year the Khedive sold to the English Government his 
shares in the Suez Canal and the English then ha 
greater reason for interference in Egypt. The diplo- 
matic crisis resulted in a national bankruptcy and Col- 
onel Boyd decided not to exchange debt-ridden Louisi- 
ana for bankrupt Egypt, a wise decision, for the Amer- 
ican officers in Egypt were soon mustered out of service 
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and Egypt passed under the control of the powers. 

Consequently Colonel Boyd continued in charge at 
Louisiana State University during the session of 1875- 
1876 finally deciding in March to remain at Baton 
Rouge until the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and the University should be united, for an act, drawn 
by him, providing for the consolidation had at last 
been passed by the legislature. Colonel Boyd's friends 
and enemies criticised him severely for remaining at 
the University. Some, he complained, believed that he 
was staying with the school for his own interest; others, 
he said, thought him foolish to stay and believed him to 
be incapable of looking out for his own interests; some 
appreciating his motives, thought the self sacrifice too 
great; very few at that time approved his course in 
remaining. 

The small body of University people led an anxious 
and unprofitable life. Frequently despondent and 
sometimes in actual need, they found few attractions 
in life in Baton Rouge. They were almost alone in a 
state that showed little interest in education and in a 
community where they could find few intellectual as- 
sociates. The indifferent or supercilious attitude of 
their neighbors was galling, and under the circum- 
stances little enthusiasm or enjoyment of work was 
possible. Scarcity of the necessities of life made matters 
almost unendurable at times. During 1874 and 1875 
Colonel Boyd kept a diary relating to University affair 
which tells the whole story of struggle, hardship, and 
disappointment. On December 22, 1874, he wrote: “I 
have but one pair of old eo and they are worn out; 
and but one old cits. coat, in the same fix.” Frequently 
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the professors’ table was without meat, or sugar, or 
coffee, “‘and so it has been,” Colonel Boyd writes, in 


April, 1875, “for nearly two years past; often after 


breakfast we had nothing for dinner—no money, no 
credit; yet we have lived.” Fortunately the faculty of 
this critical period was made up mainly of young un- 
married men. From the diary the following extracts 
are taken: 


July 23, 1874. This day finds our poor school in very 
bad condition, terribly in debt, ourselves so poor that we 
are in actual want—no money and no credit—and the im- 
pression pretty general throughout Louisiana that the Uni- 
versity cannot long stand—if indeed it is not already broken 
up. ... No one can tell the difficuity and trouble we had 
last year, to keep the school alive and I fear that we shall 
have another year, if not two years of great trial. An in- 
stitution deserted by the state, because we are not presumed 
to be in accord with the ignorance and villainy of the 
powers that be, and very little supported by the people of 
Louisiana because of the general law of the state which 
makes it obligatory on all the schools, supported in whole 
or in part by the state, to receive negroes as students . . . 
had no hope for its existence but in its powers of endur- 
ance, till right and reason, and enlightenment again have 
their due weight in our Legislature. ... The anxiety and 
care of this place is now very great . . . with all the while 
the greatest difficulty to procure bare subsistence. And to- 
day we are nearly out of such few common articles as we 
have, viz, bread, meat, peas, rice, sugar, coffee, and tea. 
We are out of sugar; and of butter, we have had none for 
many months. We are using up now what we promised to 
pay for at the end of this month. We have not a dollar... 
in the treasury; and where the money is to come from to 
pay those who have fed us this month, I don’t know... .. 
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July 24, 1874. Professor Stephen Athanasiades has been 
absent . . . visting some of his friends. . . . But he like the 
Test of us is so near out of clothes, that he must find it har 
to make himself presentable. I never was as poor in ali my 
life not even in the worst days of the war. ... I have 
bought no clothes for myself or family for three years. 

July 25, 1874. Still without sugar. Had to-day to have 
the buttons (brass) taken off my (Confederate) uniform 
coat and replaced by common buttons. Too poor to buy a 
new coat. 

August 1, 1874. Mr. Van Pelt, Tom Boyd, and I have 
been making copies of my circular. We are too poor to 
print; so we have to make written copies. 

August 6, 1874. To-day and up to Saturday, we will no 
doubt have beef and bread; but unless I can get money, 
or get salt meat and flour here, there will be nothing to 
eat at the University. ... 

August 16, 1874. What is to become of us if we stay here 
much longer, or if I should die, God only knows. I have 
not a dollar, owe a great deal, and what money is due me 
from the University I may never get. 

August 17, 1874. No man can know the troubie this in- 
stitution has given me. I have brought it through “Recon- 
struction” and now we have the ‘“Usurpation.” To take it 
through Hell could not be much more... if I thought the 
next eight years were to be like the last eight, I would 
rather die now. 

October 4, 1874. . . . This is the last day of my 4oth 
year. Who has worked harder and accomplished less in 
40 years than I have? Two years ago, I had determined to 
leave the service of the University to-day, if not before. 
But the everlasting Carpetbagger and Nigger decreed 
otherwise. I must stay here two years more, if necessary, 
for the salvation of our poor school. But meanwhile how is 
my family to live? Our poor school cannot prosper until 
there is a-new government, new laws, and new prosperity 
for our state and people. The mere mention of Civil 
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id 
colleges in some of the Southern States. Would they stand 
eight years as we have done, with the Civil Rights law 
actually in existence? In Louisiana the negro has been “on 
top” since 1868. 

November 1874. We are falling back in our library gen- 
erally. We do not even know what is being published. But 
for the Kellogg usurpation in 1873... . Our school would 
now be in condition to do much good to the state. But it 
is a pitiable wreck of what it was even in 1872. 

December 1, 1874. We are bad off pecuniarily. Many a 
time during the year have we been doubtful of rations one 
and two days ahead—even sometimes of a morning we did 
not know that we could have anything for dinner. And this 
is a state school. 

February 22, 1875. I have of late been talking pretty 
freely with our professors and others about our prospects, 
advising all who can to get away. And considering the con- 
dition of my family, it is sad to think that I can’t go too. 
But if I leave who is to take charge of all the affairs of the 
institution and keep either the state or creditors from tak- 
ing all the books, etc. 

March 3, 1875. Letter from Brosnan. He gives a deplor- 
able account of his own affairs; how hard it seems to be to 
get pay for his services as professor of Mathematics, New 
Orleans High School. 

May 22, 1875. The Deaf and Dumb Asyium has closed— 
all the pupils but two gone. The Blind Asylum may soon 
have to do the same thing, for want of means. But we shall 
keep our post even if we have no cadets. 

June go, 1875. Closed our session, perhaps our last ses- 
sion, here to-day, with four cadets, McNulty, Randolph, 
Robinson, and Slack. Tom Boyd and myself, with Guyol 
(ready to teach French) as Professors. 

At times it did seem impossible to bring the session to 
a legitimate close. And I do not believe that such an effort 
to maintain a state session was ever attempted before. But 
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I do feel that the school is safe—that the general improve- 
ment in affairs in Louisiana will cause the school to 


prosper. 


The attendance of regular cadets who lived in the 
University buildings was insignificant. The dismissal 
of the beneficiary students in March, 1873 led most of 
the people to believe that the University would soon 
close. During the next session only thirty-one student 
were enrolled, four of whom were graduated in 1874. 
There are no published records of the years 1874- 
1877 and the complete lists of students cannot now be 
found. However, the matriculation lists show three 
new students in pili 875, twenty-two new students 
in 1875-1876, and sixteen new students in 1876-1877. 
It is probable that the average attendance was thirty 
or less. There were no graduates after 1874. 

In 1875 permission was secured from the Board to 
accept day students who should live in the town of 
Baton Rouge and who should not drill or wear the 
uniform. During the summer a vacation school was 
conducted and for a time a night school was carrie 


on. Probably never in any ed was the matter of 


tuition and fees so important, but at best the fees of 
the students barely paid rings xpenses. During 


the session 1873-1874 the sum of $470 was charged 
each student for all expenses—board, medical attend- 
ance, clothes, uniform, books, and tuition. The tuition 


aries was nominally $100, but several AHIcEnS paid 


year tuition certificates offered in ie In aBye and 
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thereafter $500 per session was charged. It was, how- 
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ever, difficult to collect the fees; and those who, for 
any reason left school before the end of a term, invari- 
ably wanted their fees returned. The day students 
were charged $100 a year for tuition. 

The small student attendance was a disappointment, 
but it was a natural result of conditions. For eight 
years the majority of the students had had their ex- 
penses paid, and even after the state ceased to pay 
beneficiary appropriations, there were those who in- 
sisted that the University was bound by law to educate 
free of cost any student holding an appointment. The 
fact that the institution was a state school and so might 
be radicalized at any time deterred pay cadets from 
coming. “The legislature won’t support us,” wrote 
Colonel Boyd, “because we have no negroes here, and 
the whites are afraid to send us their sons because 
the negro may come here.” 

Student life was dull and monotonous as compared 
with former days. The session of 1873-1874 was better 
in this respect than the succeeding ones. The students 
played the new game of baseball, held mock courts- 
martial for the benefit of new students, and played 
tricks as usual. At the end of this session occurred the 
last reguiar Commencement for eight years. It closed 
with a dance at Pike’s Hall, the last cadet dance for 
three years. In succeeding sessions the students were 
so few that drill and other military duties lost their 
interest and picturesqueness and were not strictly in- 
sisted upon. But the routine of barrack life was car- 
ried out. A legislative committee reported in 1874 
that “That portion (of the building) at present oc- 
cupied by the State University is as neat as a pin and 
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displays great cleanliness and comfort.’ Some of the 
students studied well, but the smallness of numbers 
discouraged others who were stimulated by full classes. 
These were easily dissatisfied and hard to keep at 
the Seminary. Upon the slightest provocation they 
developed sickness which they cultivated and then 
went home to get well and remained there. After 1875 
Colonel Boyd advised those parents who were finan- 
cially able to do so to send their sons to other schools. 

Academic routine proceeded as usual though it was 
now rather lifeless. The professors met their small 
classes, examinations were held, inspections made, etc. 
Colonel Boyd now turned his attention to the accounts 
of the institution which had become disordered dur- 
ing the last year of Mr. Robinson’s life. After much 
tedious labor he brought them into fair shape and in 
1875 they were approved and passed by the executive 
committee. At the same time the committee passed a 
sweeping resolution endorsing all that Colonel Boyd 
had done and ratifying all his actions in University 
matters. 

The Board of Supervisors was able to give but little 
assistance during this period. No aid was to be expected 
from the radical legislature and on the part of the 
state administration much hostility existed toward the 
University. Consequently it was not only useless for the 
Board to meet and act but it was dangerous to the insti- 
tution, for it was generally believed that Governor 
Kellogg was only waiting for an excuse to reorganize 
the Board by putting in radicals. However, as it was, no 
changes were made in the membership. The Executive 
Committee in Rapides Parish acted for the Board, but 
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it was of little aid in time of trouble. The members of 
the Committee were not prompt to answer correspond- 
ence and meetings were infrequent. Colonel Boyd de- 
clared that he could get, in fact had received, answers 
to letters from San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Paris 
before hearing from Rapides Parish in answer to his 
communications of the same date. 

At the close of each session Colonel Boyd wrote an 
optimistic report. He always thought that the worst 
was passed, that conditions were better and would con- 
stantly improve. He devoted much time to the study 
of the organization and aims of other institutions and 
kept abreast of current educational problems, and his 

ews On many points are the respected and approved 
views of to-day. In his report for 1873 he has an inter- 
esting paper on the proper organization and conduct. 
of the elementary school, the high school, and the col- 
lege, and of the place of observational and the abstract 
work in science. He repeatedly insists that technical 
training, for good results, must be supported by sound 
general training. 

The Governor refused to print the report of the 
University after 1874, and there was no money for 


the printing of catalogues or for publicity. The news- 
papers, however, often ran friendly notices which kept 
the public from forgetting the existence of the Uni- 
versity. The United States Commission of Education 
in 1873 made the following appreciative mention of 
the work that Louisiana State University had done 
and of its present straits: “In its efforts to fight its way 
through existing troubles to firm standing upon solid 
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ground this once flourishing University deserves the 
sympathy of the friends of education.” 

The course of study was not changed during the ses- 
sion of 1873-1874, but in succeeding years minor sub- 
jects were dropped from the course as the faculty be- 
came smaller, and the work was concentrated upon the 
most important subjects. So few were the students of 
college grade that each was allowed to make progress 
soon became irregular in classification. None com- 
pleted the course after 1874 though several were near 
graduation when forced to leave. 

The first honorary degrees ever conferred by Louisi- 
ana State University were given during this time. In 
1874 the Board conferred the degree of $.T.D. (Doctor 
of Sacred Theology) upon Dr. Benjamin Palmer of 
Alabama, who from 1866 to 1871 was a professor in 
the University, and the same degree was conferred up- 
on Dr. Henry Strong of Louisiana. In 1875 the Board, 
when it gave Colonel Boyd leave of absence to go to 
Egypt, conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

About 1873 the authorities of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb began to urge the removal of the Uni- 


years, they made matters unpleasant for the University 
people. Colonel Boyd insisted that the legislature of 
1871 had contemplated the repairing of the old cap- 
itol building for the accommodation of the Deaf and 
Dumb, who were to leave the University in possession 
of their old quarters. But as soon as the state govern- 
ment passed under Kellogg’s control, McWhorter, the 
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Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, refused to make the change. 

An inventory of the University, taken in 1874, 
valued the library and collections as follows: Library, 
$31,000; geology and mineralogy, $18,000; herbar- 
ium, $1,800; zodlogy, $2,000; pictures $36,000; statu- 
ary, $400; other collections and apparatus carried the 
total to about $100,000. 


FINANCIAL MATTERS, 1873-1877 


The financial situation of the University was for 
years hopelessly involved. From January 1, 1872, until 
it was merged in the new Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, the Uni- 
versity received no aid from the state either in the 
form of appropriations or as interest on the endowment 
fund. The bonds and warrants for appropriations 
which in previous years had been given in pledge for 
loans from the New Orleans banks were finally sold 
at large discounts during 1873 and 1874. State warrants 
sold at thirty-eight cents on the dollar in 1873 and in 
1874 at thirty to thirty-four cents on the dollar. State 
bonds in the latter year were worth nineteen to twenty- 
five cents, and usually there could be no sale except to 
a combination of warrant holders who had the state 
treasury carefully watched in order to know when to 
present warrants for cashing. 

The losses to the banks had to be covered by per- 
sonal notes given by Colonel Boyd as the creditors 
refused notes given by the Board. In adjusting the 
University debt during these years Colonel Boyd spent 
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much time in New Orleans and in his diary he notes 
that he sometimes started to New Orleans without a 
cent. The banks were considerate and extended the 
notes from time to time as they fell due. Valuable as- 
sistance in financial matters was given by James Kenton 
£ New Orleans and by Swarbrick and Co., of whic 

firm Kenton was a member, and by James Gresham, 
bookseller and printer. 

Some of the creditors, alarmed at the financial con- 
dition of the Seminary, endeavored to have the goods 


suit against the University, and one employee sued 
Colonel Boyd in his private capacity. All these suits 
went against the University in the lower courts but the 
decisions were reversed in the higher courts. One law- 
suit that gave much trouble was brought by former 
Professor Featherman, who, representing himself as a 
Virginian, brought suit in the Federal courts. Judg- 
ment was given against the University, and the library 
and other property was seized by the United States 
Marshal to secure payment of the debt. But an injunc- 
tion granted by superior judicial authority stopped the 
sale until the decision of the lower court was reversed. 
So after 1875 the University property, as state prop- 
erty, was safe from seizure for the debts of the institu- 
tion. 

The income from the endowment fund was lost in 
the following manner. The University owned $136,000 
in Seminary bonds drawing six per cent interest. In 
1873 the Kellogg government prepared to repudiate a 
part of the state obligations and a legislative committee 
reported as unconstitutional or as otherwise not valid 
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a list of bonds, among them the Seminary bonds issued 
nearly twenty years earlier. So the next year in a fund- 
ing bill a forty per cent repudiation was made by the 
legislature which would reduce the Seminary income 
to about $5,000. The Supervisors refused to fund the 
Seminary bonds and hence lost all the interest. In 1875, 
doubts were raised by the radical authorities as to the 
validity of the Seminary bonds and the auditor refused 
to fund them and others held by the University until 
the courts should decide or the legislature should act. 

In order to keep the University open, the Executive 
Committee directed that the income from students’ 
fees each session be used to pay first the running ex- 
penses of that session, while the remainder if any, 
should be applied in part payment of the professors’ 
salaries of that session; none was to be used for the 
payments of the debts of another session. The pro- 
fessors received little except credits on the banks. 
Colonel Boyd received no salary but paid board for 
himself and family while acting as superintendent and 
treasurer. “We are nearly at starvation point,” he once 
wrote, but then some one paid $50 of his son’s ex- 
penses, and “what a God send!” is the next entry in 
the diary. The other state institutions, though receiv- 


vy a ae 


ing appropriations, were forced to close in 1875 be- 
cause of the decline in value of state warrants, but 
Colonel Boyd still kept a facuity because he said, “‘some 
of them can’t get away.” Publicity of the usual sort 
could not be had, so the professors sent out manu- 
script announcements of each session. 

In 1877 the debt of the University amounted with 
interest to about $96,000, due to banks which had 
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lost by holding University warrants, to supply mer- 
chants, to professors and employees. Of this amount 
about $39,000 was for purposes for which the legisia- 
ture had refused to make appropriations: 


For expenses of beneficiary cadets, 1873...... $18,150 
For repairs to Asylum building............. 15,000 
For rental of professors’ houses............. 6,000 

ROB ides ae ieee eee nae eee $39,150 


The remainder of the debt was due to the fact that 
the appropriations made from 1867 to 1873 were 
always insufficient for the purposes on account of de- 
preciation in the value of state obligations. The losses 
by depreciation to 1873 amounted to $129,008.50— 
much more than enough to pay ali obligations. Had 
the interest on the endowment fund been paid from 
1874 to 1877 it would have amounted to $32,640, an 
amount sufficient to conduct the institution through 
the critical periods and pay small salaries. To offset 
the debt of $96,000 the University had claims upon 
the state for: 


Loss by depreciation of warrants.................. $129,000 
Repairs, rentals, expenses of beneficiaries in 1873.... 39,150 
Unpaid interest on Seminary fund..............00. 32,640 

Total avi cocctemeiaan tee ear eats $200,790 


A petition of creditors to the Board of Supervisors 
in 1880 stated that the University finances had been 
well managed, that the University authorities had 
done better in handling the warrants than any other 
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state institution, and that the indebtedness was due to 
the constantly increasing yearly loss upon beneficiary 
cadets whom the University was by law forced to 
receive. The four-year period from 1873-1877 added 
nothing to the debt except partial salaries to some of 
the few professors. And in 1877 there was $4.71 in 
the treasury to be turned over to the newly organized 
“Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 


STATE POLITICS AND THE UNIVERSITY 


During the four years of Kellogg’s administration 
some parts of the state government and nearly all of 
the white people were in active or passive rebellion 
against his authority. Counted in over McEnery by the 
returning board, Kellogg, in 1873, with the aid of the 
Federal soldiers, suppressed the McEnery organization 
and secured possession of the state government. It was 
at this time that the appropriations to the University 
failed, for the Kellogg régime would make none. Dur- 
ing 1873 and 1874 the whites of Louisiana openly or- 
ganized in the White League to oppose the Kellogg 
government. The League enrolled a large membership 
pledged to aid in driving out the carpetbag-negro 
régime. Riots in the parishes were frequent, and soon 
the effective control of Kellogg was limited to New 
Orleans and the river towns. 

The energies of the people were so absorbed in the 
political struggle that there was little hope of arous- 
ing interest in educational matters. Colonel Boyd 
ceased to expect relief from the state, and planned 
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merely to keep the University open until the whites 
were again in power. In March, 1874, the New Orleans 
representatives in the legislature made a fierce attack 
on the University because of its attitude on the “color 
question.” Kellogg himself made many fair promises, 
but in 187% Colonel Boyd, who had been deceived 
often by him, declared that he would have no more 
dealings with him. | 

During the early part of 1874 the White League 
movement became so formidable that it was evident 
that an outbreak was near at hand. Colonel Boyd had 
opposed the League program as too drastic unless, as 
he wrote, the people wanted to fight the United States 
Army again. While “it is the vile carpetbagger,” he 
stated, not the negro, “that does all the harm... 
the real author of carpetbagging, the father of the 
carpetbaggers is Uncle Sam”; and he further said, “‘it 
is cowardly to make war on the carpetbagger and slink 
from the blue-coat.” He believed that if it should come 
to a fight and President Grant again supported Kel- 
logg, white Louisiana should fight the United States 
troops sent to uphold the radical government. But, in 
his opinion, peaceful measures were better. The out- 
look was already more promising, “the negro may have 
the upper hand in Louisiana for a few years, but it 
can’t last. This is bound to be a white man’s country 
and the negro must take his rightful position, an in- 
ferior place.” Without the negro the carpetbagger 
would have no influence. 

During the summer and early fall of 1874 Colonel 
Boyd was working for a compromise along two lines. 
It was known that Grant desired to be president for a 
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negotiate for the support of certain Southern States. 
Grant was willing to force the carpetbaggers to unload 
their worst men and to reform their methods of gov- 
ernment. Colonel Boyd, it appears, was chosen to 
approach leading conservative citizens in Louisiana 
to learn their views on the third term proposition. He 
found that most of them were willing to have the Fed- 


whites might regain control of the local and state gov- 
ernments. On the other hand he found the carpet- 
baggers also willing to consider a compromise. They 
were beginning to fear for their safety. During August 
and September, 1874, he acted as intermediary be- 
tween the two parties with this proposition which the 
moderate white leaders approved and some of the 
chief radicals were disposed to accept: McEnery and 
Penn, who had been counted out in 1872, and Kellogg 
and Antoine, who had been counted in, and the chief 
officials of each of the rival governments should resign; 
the vacancies should then be filled, as the law pro- 
vided, but by the appointment of moderate men who 
were not so deeply involved in politics. 

This project failed because of the rapid develop- 
ment of the White League movement. On September 


Yew Orleans, defeated the Metropolitan Guard and 
drove out Kellogg and his officials. ‘The Democratic 
state government under Lieutenant-Governor Penn 
was then installed. Similar uprisings in the parishes 
drove out the remainder of the radical local officials, 


and for a few days Louisiana was again wholly under 
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control of the whites. In Baton Rouge a citizen’s com- 
mittee of fourteen took charge of the city and parish 
affairs. There was some fear of a negro uprising, so 
the firearms and cannon at the University were 
brought into the business section of the town for the 
use of the citizens in case of need. 

At the request of the Penn government, Colonel 
Boyd, who was in New Orleans at the time of the Sep- 
tember revolution, wrote and telegraphed to General 
Sherman urging him to influence Grant to leave 
Louisiana alone, or to displace the so-called civil gov- 
ernment with a purely military government. But 
Sherman’s influence with Grant was now very slight 
and it was soon known that Grant would again place 
Kellogg in power. Colonel Boyd, who was satisfied that 
the whites were “absolutely against Kellogg” and that 
further trouble was inevitable, advised that the White 
League fight the United States troops. “I think half 
measures in war are not wise; and once we are satis- 
fied that there can be no peaceful solution, we should 
draw the sword, fling away the scabbard, and fight all 
who come against us.” At the worst this could only 
result in military rule which was preferable to carpet- 
bag government. 

But after a few days the state was peacefully turned 
over to the United States troops who brought back 
Kellogg. “When will the day break on the long night 
of radicalism!” Colonel Boyd wrote in his diary. Day 
was even then breaking. The power of the carpetbag- 
gers was so shaken that in the November elections of 
1874 a majority of the parishes returned to white con- 
trol and a majority of the legislature then chosen was 
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tive Committee passed a resolution revoking the in- 
definite leave of absence given to the beneficiary cadets 
in March, 1873. They were directed to return on Janu- 
ary 1, 1875. This resolution was sent to Colonel Boyd 
to be published when he saw fit. It was expected that 
in this way the University affairs would at once be 
brought to the attention of the legislature. 

But the famous returning board proceeded to reduce 
the Democratic majority in the legislature and the 
beneficiaries were not recalled. Colonel Boyd wrote 
late in 1874 that if the returning board should count 
out the Democratic majority “then the people ought 
to rise—cost what it may—hang the radical leaders and 
drive the carpetbaggers and scalawags out of the state.” 
When the count was finished the parties stood in the 
House fifty-four radicals and fifty-two conservatives, 
instead of forty-two to sixty-six as the conservatives 
claimed. The conservatives managed to organize the 
House but United States troops were brought in by 
Kellogg to unseat conservative members and the state 
found itself again blessed with two legislatures: one, 
conservative, composed of a majority of those elected; 
the other, radical, supported by United States troops, 
and of course recognized by Kellogg. 

Colonel Boyd refused to bring University affairs be- 
fore either body, but some of the creditors planned to 
get relief from the radical legislature by paying a com- 
mission to those legislators who should vote for an 
appropriation to the University. Both the creditors and 
the legislators, the latter especially, seemed to think 


such a proceeding legitimate, but Colonel Boyd raise 
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such strong objections that the bill failed. “I would 
not go near that legislature,” he said. “I hope they have 
not done the University the indignity of putting our 
name on their vile pay sheet.” He hoped for a new 
legislature, and by the Wheeler Adjustment, one was 
secured with a Democratic majority in the House. But 
it passed no legislation after organizing. 

During the next year, 1876, the rule of the carpet- 
baggers relaxed. No corrupt legislation could be passed, 
and foreseeing certain defeat in the near future the 
radical leaders allowed several important measures 
to pass, among them Colonel Boyd's bill to unite the 
University and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. But Kellogg refused to sign the act and it did not 
then become law. The University received no relief. 
Colonel Boyd asked the Executive Committee to meet 
in New Orleans merely to show the creditors that some 
interest was still being taken in the institution, but for 
the rest he said: ‘““The University’s true policy during 


crew must be gotten rid of entirely before any aid 
can or will be given the University, and while they 
are in power we must keep out of their way.” 

The election of November, 1876 broke at last the 
power of the Louisiana carpetbaggers. The majority 
of votes was cast for the Tilden presidential electors 
and for Nicholls as governor. The whites again seized 
the state offices, and for two months there were again 
two rival governments. But this time no Federal troops 
were furnished by Grant, or later by Hayes, and after 
March 4, 1877, Packard’s government fell to pieces. 
Colonel Boyd had again refused to bring up the Uni- 
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versity matter while the government was so unsettled. 
However, by operation of the state constitution the 
act passed the previous session to unite the University 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical College now be- 
came law, since Kellogg failed to return it with his 
veto on the first day of the session of 1877. 

On January 4, 1877, when the whites of Louisiana 
were in fear that Grant would again send Federa 
soldiers to aid the carpetbaggers, Colonel Boyd wrote, 
at General Sherman’s request, a description of polit- 
ical conditions in Louisiana. “Whether Nicholls is 
allowed to be governor or not the people of Louisiana 
will not permit Packard to be governor, nor will they 
allow his government to be organized. . . . There is 
nothing like boast or swagger in the talk of our people 
about this matter. Indeed they have rather quit talk- 
ing about it, but if you could come down here and 
mingle with the people and talk freely with your old 
friends, you could not fail to perceive the candid, 
quiet determination to stand this thing not much 


are some things worse than death; submission to wrong, 
oppression, insult—is infinitely worse than death .. . 
the people of Louisiana have stood it for four years 
already, and when another usurpation, for four years 
more, raises its head they forbear to strike out of con- 
sideration for the peace and welfare of the whole coun- 
try in this peculiar national crisis .. . (should Grant 
suppress the Nicholls’ government) I do not believe 
that the people of Louisiana would submit to Mr. 
Packard as their governor or stand his government 
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or on his officiais.” 
Was THE STRUGGLE WorTH WHILE? 


The question has frequently been asked, was the 
struggle and the sacrifice worth while? The long years 
of physical hardship and mental suffering, the lack of 


tives and actions; the loss by those who remained at 
their posts of opportunities which never came again 
to them—was all this justified by the result? 

Colonel Boyd’s object in standing by the school has 
already been stated: to save the equipment and other 
property so carefully accumulated; to preserve the 
rights of creditors who would certainly lose should the 
school collapse before the restoration of normal gov- 
ernment; and above all to save the University for 
future generations. Though the cost was great these 
objects were attained. Could they not have been at- 
tained without the sacrifice? If Colonel Boyd had re- 
signed at any time during Reconstruction would no 


new libraries and laboratories? Perhaps so, though the 
educational history of the state would seem to indicate 
the contrary. There were fifty years of unsuccessful 
experiments before its exact state status was settled. 
Some of his best friends, friends of the University also, 
advised him to leave and allow the school to go to ruin. 
But his duty lay with the school, he thought, and he 
could not do less than his duty. Justification of the 
course he pursued must lie in the hard-won attain- 
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ment of the aims for which he and his fellow workers 
fought; in the formation of one strong institution by 
the union of the old University and the rival Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, an achievement brought 
to pass at the very last of this turbulent period; in the 
proud traditions of a University whose beginnings are 
rooted in the rich soil of loyal service and large self- 
sacrifice; in the existence of that “L. S. U. Spirit” 
which has accomplished so much for the University 
and for the state; in the enthusiastic admiration for 
the “Old Coionel” and ail his works that characterized 
the students and graduates as long as he lived, and in 
the reverence they held for his memory when he was 
dead. 

During the hardest of the fight he wrote: “Very few 
of this generation of Louisianians will give themselves 
the trouble to consider what has been done here; but 
there are those coming on who will do us justice; for 
what we have done we have done for them and they 
are the fruit of the work. But if we can succeed in sav- 
ing the school, saving it for generations to come, we 
shall be personally satisfied even if we are not appre- 

iated by our contemporaries. We have certainly stood 
almost alone through what, I trust, was its darkes 
hour.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ORIGIN OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


How the Colleges Were Named.—Organization of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Louisiana.—Location of 
the College.—The Course of Study.—Scaling the Endowment 
Fund.—Selection of Permanent Location.—Work of the Col- 
lege in New Orleans.—Efforts to Unite the College with the 
University—The New Name.—Kellogg Refuses to Sign the 
Act.—The Act of Union Becomes Law.—Provisions of the New 
Charter. 


IN THE preceding chapter mention was made of the 
passage of an act by the Louisiana legislature uniting 
the Louisiana State University and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College which for two years had been 
conducted in New Orleans. This chapter will be de- 
voted to an outline of the history of the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College during its separate 
existence from 1874 to 1877, and an account of its 
union with the University. 

The agricultural and mechanical colleges of the sev- 
eral states owe their origin to the land grants made by 
the Federal government to each state for the purpose of 
endowing such colleges. “Fhe grants were made by the 
government in response to a popular demand for 
“practical” education, and it was the West from which 
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this demand first came. Michigan in 1850 proposed the 


plan of endowing agricultural colleges by grants from 
the public domain. Three years later that state founded 
its Agricuitural College, but, with others, it continued 
the agitation during the next ten years for a Federal 
endowment. There was a strong feeling in the West 
that the public lands within a state should be used as 
much as possible for the benefit of the state and not 
for the general government; there was also in the West 
and elsewhere a reaction against the formal cultural 
education given by the colleges of the time. 

Conservatives both in education and in politics 
usually were opposed to the agricultural and mechan- 
ical college program, but in 1859 a bill was passed by 
Congress which provided for an appropriation to each 
state of 20,000 acres of public lands for each member 
sent to Congress. This bill was opposed by most of the 
Southern congressmen and was vetoed by President 
Buchanan on the ground that it was unconstitutional. 
Three years later, after the Southern states had seceded, 
Senator Morrill of Vermont introduced a similar bill 
which was passed by Congress and approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on July 2, 1862. Upon the donations of 
public lands made by this act the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges were founded. 

The principal provisions of the law of 1862 are as 
follows: a grant of land is apportioned among the states 
in the proportion of 30,000 acres for each member of 
Congress; states which have no public lands are given 
land scrip for the amount of land to which the state 
is entitled; this scrip is sold and the proceeds invested 
in safe stocks yielding at least five per cent interest; 
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this investment to “constitute a perpetual fund, the 
capital of which shall remain forever undiminished 

. - and the interest of which shall be inviolably ap- 
propriated . . . to the endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts . . . in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions in life’; all expenses of 
selecting and selling the lands or the land scrip must be 
borne by the state; ten per cent of the proceeds may be 
used to purchase a site for buildings or farm land for 
experimental purposes, but otherwise “the capital of 
the fund shall remain forever undiminished” and “the 
interest shall be regularly without diminution” de- 
voted to the purposes named; loss shall be replaced by 
the state and no part of the fund can be used for the 
purchase, repair, or erection of buildings. The states 
were given two years in which to accept the provisions 
of the act and five years for the foundation of the col- 
leges. The time for acceptance by the states then in 
the union was extended to 1866, and later to 1869, and 
the time for establishing the college to 1874. Each state 
later admitted to the union would also be entitled to 
land grants under the Morrill Act of 1862. 


THE NAME: AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE 


The provision in the act for instruction in military 
tactics was inserted mainly because of military condi- 
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tions in the North at the time of the passage of the 
measure. In the Southern states military schools had 
long been popular, and early successes of the Confeder- 
ates were ascribed in part to the large number of 
trained officers who came from such schools. The 
Northern leaders observed this and provided for mili- 
tary instruction to be given in at least one college in 
each state. It is likely that Congress in 1862 was think- 
ing more of the military feature than of the industrial, 
but the latter made it popular with the voters. 

The name “Agricultural and Mechanical College”’ 
usually given to an institution founded under the act 
of 1862, is too narrow to be descriptive of the nature 
of the colleges. This name was not given by law but 
was gradually adopted after a clerk in one of the Wash- 
ington Departments hit upon the phrase as a suitable 
one to designate the colleges founded on the land 
grants of 1862. The evolution of some of the schools, 
e.g., in Ohio, Illinois, Maine, and West Virginia, shows 
that the act is broad enough to permit the establish- 
ment of a University, in which, however, according to 
Federal law, three subjects must be taught: agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and military tactics. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana became eligible in 1865 to receive the 
donation of public lands, and Colonel Boyd unceas- 
ingly urged that the grant be added to the Seminary 
grant and secured for the State Seminary near Alex- 
andria. The disorder of Reconstruction delayed accept- 
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ance of the land grant until 1869 when, by formal act, 
the Louisiana legislature accepted the donation and 
assented to the conditions imposed by the act of 1862. 
The Governor, the Chief Justice, and one other person 
to be chosen by them were designated as a committee 
to secure the land scrip for Louisiana, to sell it, and in- 
vest the proceeds. This committee was slow to act and 
not until 1873 did it report to the legislature that the 
funds for the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
were in hand and subject to its order. The commis- 
sioners—Governor Kellogg, Chief Justice Ludeling, 
and “Honest” John Lynch had secured land scrip for 
209,920 acres which had been sold for eighty-seven 
cents an acre in United States currency, obtaining 
$182,630.40. State appropriations for expenses and in- 
terest brought the total to $205,280.00 which was 
invested in $327,000.00 worth of Louisiana state bonds 
bearing six per cent interest. 


LocaATION OF COLLEGE 


It was now the duty of the legislature to establish 


1874, the grant would by law revert to the United 
States. Colonel Boyd had been working for years to 
secure the grant for the State University, although by 
this time he had little hope of accomplishing anything. 
Governor Kellogg recommended that the grant be 
given to the University, while a legislative committee 
recommended that the college be established at Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, which town offered a bonus of $50,000. 
The New Orleans radical delegation wanted the school 
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located in that city and open to both races, and its 
members made a fierce attack on the University be- 
cause of its attitude on the “mixed” school question. 
They were determined to have the new college in New 
Orleans, and the radical negro element in the legisia- 
ture and out were determined to have a “mixed” 
school. One negro member from Baton Rouge, J. 
Henri Burch, favored the claims of the University; the 
other radicals from Baton Rouge favored New Orleans. 
Burch quoted opinions from Liebig and twenty-two 
other German, American and British scientists on. in- 
dustrial education, but New Orleans and the “mixed” 
school proposition won. 

There was no time to erect buildings, so an act ap- 
proved April 7, 1874, provided that the school should 
be organized temporarily in the building at the corner 
of Baronne and Common Streets belonging to the 
suspended University of Louisiana, but at the time 
rented for business offices. The act of organization re- 
cited and accepted the limitations placed by the Fed- 
eral government upon the donation. The government 
of the college was vested in a Board of Control con- 
sisting of the Governor, the Chief Justice, the Superin- 
tendent of Education, and nine other members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. They were directed to select 
a permanent location “in one of the country parishes,” 
and the sum of $10,000 a year to be continued for five 
years was appropriated for a building. ‘The students 
were to be at least twelve years of age (later the age 


vided “‘there shall be no distinction of race or color in 
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the admission, management, or discipline of the insti- 
tution.” 

The Board of Control met and accomplished a tem- 
porary organization of the college, elected a faculty, 
and received from the Land Scrip Commission the 
funds belonging to the school. It was determined to 
open at once with a summer session in 1874 in order 
to avoid possible recall of the donation by the United 
States government. Three professors and two tutors 
were chosen to conduct the first session. J. L. Cross 
was made president and professor of engineering, 
mathematics and military tactics. Cross wat a graduate 
of the Virginia Military Institute, and after the Col- 
lege was removed from New Orleans he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Louisiana in 
New Orleans. A. W. Perry, M.D., was elected professor 
of chemistry and natural philosophy and after two ses- 
sions he was succeeded by S. S. Herrick, M.D. Leonard 
W. Sewell of English education and descent was pro- 
fessor of modern languages and literature. He later 
entered the faculty of Louisiana State University. 
I. W. Carter was tutor, later professor, of architec- 
tural and mechanical drawing, and August Bernau was 
tutor in modern languages. During the second session 
William C. Wilde, a son of Richard Henry Wilde, was 
tutor in Janguages and placed in charge of the prepara- 
tory class. In 1877 he was made professor of modern 
languages in Louisiana State University and served 
one year. Frederick C. Vogt was, in 1875-1 876, tutor 
in botany and “anthology” and the next session pro- 
fessor of geology, mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy. 
Others whose names do not appear on the faculty lists, 
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but who drew pay, evidently for teaching, were “‘Pro- 
fessors” James Burns, M.D., Thomas Nicholson, M.D., 
W. H. Hire, and P. Gessling. 


THe Course oF STuDY 


The course of study for the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was drawn up for President Cross by 
Colonel D. F. Boyd. It was the same for all students 
during the first two years of college work, and in the 
third and fourth years two courses were offered—the 
Agricultural Course and the Mechanical Course. 


First YEAR—FourtTH CLass 


Algebra, geometry, geography, grammar, drawing, botany, 
French or German, bookkeeping and penmanship. 


Seconp YEAR—THIRD CLAss 


Trigonometry, mineralogy, general history, drawing, French 
or German, analytic geometry, chemistry, botany, English, 
drawing. 


Tuirp YEAR—SECOND CLass 


Agricuitural Course: Agriculture, descriptive geometry, agri- 
cultural chemistry, physiology, drawing, construction of farm 
buildings, stock raising, surveying and levelling, soils and fer- 


Mechanical Course: Descriptive geometry, chemistry of 
metals, physiology, mechanical drawing, strength of materials, 
calculus, natural philosophy, English, French or German. 


Fourtuw YEAR—Firsr Ciass 


Agricultural Course: Civil engineering applied to roads, 
railroads, drainage, etc., zodlogy, rhetoric and logic, rural law, 
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geology, landscape gardening, moral philosophy, political 
economy, meteorology. 

Mechanical Course: Civil engineering applied to railroads, 
locomotives, etc., analysis and smelting of ores, rhetoric and 
logic, machines and machine shop practice, technology, moral 
philosophy, political economy. 


SCALING OF THE ENDOWMENT FuND 


During the first year the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College faced a financial crisis somewhat similar to 
the crises in the experience of the State University. 
The Auditor ruled that under the “funding act’ of 
1874 the endowment of the College, which was in- 
vested in state bonds, must be scaled forty per cent. 
The Board of Control protested that the endowment 
was under the act of 1862 “a sacred trust,” and that 
the funding act could not touch the educational trust 
funds. This was the opinion of Chief Justice Ludeling, 
who was a member of the Board of Control. The act of 
Congress, 1862, declared that the capital must forever 
remain undiminished, and that any loss must be made 
good by the state. However, in order to get money and 
start the college it was necessary to fund the endow- 
ment. So the $327,000 in six per cent bonds were ex- 
changed for $196,000 new “consols” which bore seven 
per cent interest. At the same time several thousand 
dollars of past due interest were lost. 


SELECTION OF A PERMANENT LOCATION 


To select a permanent location “in one of the coun- 
try parishes,” a committee was appointed consisting of 
W. M. Burwell, Seymour Straight, C. C. Antoine, 
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Daniel Edwards, and H. Bonzana. A site in St. Ber- 
nard Parish just outside of New Orleans on the Chal- 
mette battle ground was chosen by the committee. 
The state owned here two hundred acres of land which 
Kellogg, in October, 1874, transferred to the Board of 
Control. A small tract nearer New Orleans known as 
the Powderhouse property was purchased from the city 
administration. Then a more questionable purchase 
was made of the property lying between the two 
former tracts. This was a four hundred acre farm of 
little value belonging to ‘“‘Honest’”’ John Lynch, or to 
his wife. For it $20,555 was paid. 

Criticism of the action of the committee on location 
followed at once. It was charged that the whole transac- 
tion was a deal to reward “Honest” John Lynch, and 
the selection of St. Bernard as “the country parish” was 
considered amusing by some and outrageous by those 
who were really interested in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College movement. In replying to a severe 
criticism in the New Orleans Bulletin, H. Bonzana, 
chairman of the committee on permanent location, re- 
cited these advantages of the selected site: the college 
was near enough to New Orleans for the many poor 
whites to attend; “poor parents would be glad enough 


a part of the property selected and the site was of great 
historic interest. The Bulletin continued to oppose 
the management of the college and demanded that no 
permanent location be made at that time. Let it stay 
where it is, the editor urged, until the return of decent 
government or let the United States have its money 
back. 
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THe Work OF THE COLLEGE IN NEw ORLEANS 


The summer session of the college ended in August 
and the first regular session began on November 15, 
1874. At once the Bulletin attacked the ‘‘mixed” 
school, declaring: “In Louisiana we are opposed to 
mixed schools and we do not intend to have them.” 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College opened, the 
paper stated, with fifty students “including youths of 
ages ranging from twelve to fifteen, of colors from pure 
white to absolute African.” In another issue the Bul- 
letin says: “The College itself under its present aus- 
pices is a mistake and cannot but be made a miserable 
failure. Its mixed feature will kill it and ought to kill 
it, and we are surprised that intelligent and respectable 
white gentlemen in New Orleans should be lending - 
themselves to the furthering of a project that is calcu- 
lated to lead to the most lamentable and baleful results. 
Mixed schools in this community cannot but prove an 
unmixed evil and we are quite sure no white parent 
in New Orleans would degrade his children by sending 
them to schools where the associations would be 
calculated to lower rather than elevate them. The best 
and most enlightened colored men among us desire 
separate schools for their children.” 

Following the summer session of 1874 there were 
three regular sessions of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College in New Orleans, that of 1876-1877 being 
the last one. The number of students ranged from fifty 
to a hundred and fifty a session. In 1876 the total en- 
rollment was as follows: 
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JUNIOTS foes dese s caw teneh ee eye sees eees 6 
SOPROMGKES, Ses Sie skate edie e' She bey Sass 22 
PreshiMen: cc 4cx kta we Ssaowsdan tack euwewes 36 
Sub-Freshmen .......... 0.0 c esas eee eeee 33 
Preparatory sii ines ccsawctiwnveneasacay 61 


These were divided into day and night classes, and in 
conformity to the Act of 1862 were taught military 
drill and were under military discipline, but uniforms 
were not worn and the drill and discipline were only 
nominal. ‘The standard of admission was low and many 
of those admitted were poorly prepared for the classes 
in which they were placed. The large attendance at 
evening classes showed that the College reached a class 
of people who were otherwise beyond the influence of 
colleges. To encourage the students, scholarships and 
good conduct prizes were offered, and a monthly scien- 
tific publication was edited and published by profes- 
sors and advanced students. The Board of Control 
endeavored without success to get a government train- 
ing ship stationed on the Mississippi River for the use 
of students of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

The hindrances to success were numerous. The an- 
nual $10,000 appropriations by the legislature were 
not paid; for the first warrant there was no money in 
the state treasury, while the payment of another was 
enjoined. Consequently no buildings could be erected 
for the school, and it was thus forced to remain in the 
city. The building in which the classes were held was 
very crowded as some of the former occupants refused 
to move out, and these gave trouble by being always 
in the way and gave offense by “belittling our school 
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and professors.” The scientific equipment, the library, 
and the collections were very poor. The depreciation 
in the value of state warrants injured the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College somewhat but not so severely 
as the Louisiana State University was injured, for the 
former institution, having the proper political and so- 
cial attitude on the race question, was frequently paid 
off in currency. The ‘“‘mixed” feature of the school was 
most unpopular and prevented any strengthening of 
its position. The management came in for frequent 


manent location “in a country parish” in the suburbs 
of New Orleans on land purchased from “Honest” 
John Lynch. 


Errorts TO UNITE THE COLLEGE WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY 


The supporters of the University refused to consider 
the College as permanently located and continued to 
urge its union with the older institution. The Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College people were opposed to 
merging the two institutions and to strengthen them- 
selves with the legislature they endeavored to weaken 
the University. The Board of Control denounced as 
absurd and illegal any attempt to unite the schools. It 
was contrary, the Board held, to the Morrill Act of 
1862, and a merger would only result in losing the 
land grant which would revert to the United States; 
perhaps the University might be absorbed by the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, but the other plan 
was unthinkable. A strong faction on the Board wanted 
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to keep the school in New Orleans, not removing even 
to nearby St. Bernard Parish. In the city, they said, it 
would benefit more people than in any one of the 
parishes, and even if the school should be moved a 
branch of it should be continued in New Orleans. 

In January, 1876, Colonel Boyd made his tenth an- 
nual request of the legislature to unite the two institu- 
tions, and rather to his surprise the legislature passed 
his bill. The lower house was now Democratic and the 
carpetbaggers in the Senate were becoming sensitive to 
public opinion. It is probable, if one may judge from 
newspaper comments, that one cause of the weakness 
of the New Orleans institution and of the willingness 
of the legislature to unite it with the University was 
the policy of the former in working toward the trade 
school idea, its evident aim to become contentedly “‘an 
inferior college of an inferior caste.” On the other 
hand the advocates of union demanded that the scien- 
tific school “‘not abandon its function of educating the 
brain and undertake to educate the muscle of its stu- 
dents .. . [for] it is not the business of a college of 
agricultural and mechanical arts to undertake to de- 
velop manual skill; not its function to teach handi- 
work; not its province to conduct trades. It cannot 
compete in this line with the thousands of shops and 
farms that cover this land.” The true function of a 
scientific school was “to educate, to develop, to teact 
scientifically and not empirically. Effective industrial 
education must be based upon a foundation of liberal 
studies; the student must have an understanding of the 
principles of science in order to make effective applica- 
tion of science in industry.” 
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The bill for union which was introduced in Janu- 
ary, 1876 was supported by enough radical legislators 
to secure its passage in the Senate. It was presented by 
Judge Levisse who had twice visited the University as 
a member of legislative investigating committees and 
had become one of the school’s strong supporters. All 
of the Baton Rouge radical delegation except J. Henri 
Burch, negro, were opposed to the union or to any- 
thing else that the University wanted. Colonel Boyd 
did not expect the measure to pass, but had it intro- 
duced, he said, “merely to keep the question alive.” 


THe New NAME 


During the passage of the bill through the legislature 
one of the committees amended the name of the institu- 
tion changing it from “Louisiana State University” to 
“Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College,” a monstrosity equal to the original 
name: Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military 
Academy. Senator Brewster opposed the bill and sub- 
mitted from the Committee on Education a minority 
report and a bill for reorganizing the Agricultural an 
Mechanical College. He argued that the proposed 
union would be illegal, that the state should not sup- 
port the “‘more elegant” branches of learning, and that 
the State University was too heavily in debt and should 
be sold. The bill reported by him as a substitute pro- 
vided for the abolition of the University and for the 
transfer of its library, museums and equipment to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at New Orleans. 
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February 23, 1876, only five votes against the bill to 
unite the two institutions. No record of a division in 


representative, Guichard, spoke against the measure. 

Although Kellogg had promised to sign the bill if 
it should pass, he had not supported it, and from two 
sources now came demands that he veto the measure— 
from the radicals of New Orleans and Baton Rouge, 
and from the Democratic newspapers of New Orleans 
which were unwilling to see the school lost to their 


editor held, it was illegal and would result in the for- 
feiture of the land grant; it also objected because of 
the debt owed by the University and because the negro 
senator Burch of Baton Rouge had supported it. Col- 
onel Boyd replied that Burch had done what many of 
the whites had failed to do—he had taken an intelligent 
interest in education and for years had voted for the 
white schools; so, whatever may be his politics, “let 
him have justice.” 

The radicals of New Orleans and Baton Rouge un- 
dertook to persuade Kellogg not to sign the bill. For 
a long time the enrolling committee purposely held it 
back, thus giving time for the opposition to develop. 
About this time, April, 1876, there were political strug- 
gles in and around Baton Rouge, which furnished the 
Governor with an excuse for deciaring that he would 
not sign “until East Baton Rouge cools down.” Mean- 
while the legislature was dissolved and Colonel Boy 
lost all hope that the bill would be approved. 

Consequently the union did not take place in 1876 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical College held 
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another regular session in New Orleans. But conserva- 
tive sentiment in favor of the union was growing. The 
State Grange endorsed the union and Dr. R. H. Ry- 
land, Master of the State Grange, who was also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, began to insist upon its removal 
from New Orleans; and St. Bernard Parish, he said, 
was no better than New Orleans. The Board, hoping 
to preserve the independence of the College, agreed to 
refer the matter of location to the next legislature. 

The bill for union would yet become a law without 
the Governor's signature unless he should veto it on 
the first day of the session of the legislature in 1877. 
The radicals wished him to veto it; the conservatives 
wished him to approve it or let it alone, thus allowing 
it to become law without his signature. The Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College authorities forwarded 
to the Governor a petition with many signatures asking 
him to veto the bill. The College had already a good 
location, the petitioners insisted, and was within reach 
of large numbers of prospective students; on the other 
hand the University was heavily in debt, and to remove 
the College to Baton Rouge meant for it “an early 
grave.” 

The advocates of the union secured the support of 
several radicals from the country parishes, who urged 
the Governor not to veto the bill. But in December, 
1876, H. Bonzana, of the Board of Control, wrote to 
the Governor warning him against these “Republican 
ambassadors from the Ku Klux region.” “The pressure 
brought to bear,” he declared, ‘‘comes indirectly from 
individuals ‘tooth and toe-nail’ opposed to your excel- 
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lency and the party you represent. Nevertheless they 
artfully employ, when occasion requires, instead of 
their accustomed defiance, the services of infiuential 
Republicans whom they cajole after the approved 
fashion of alternately holding out the olive branch and 
the sword.” 

After the session of the legislature ended, the New 
Orleans papers continued to criticise the bill. The 
Times declared that the act of union was in violation 
of the act of 1862, that the state had already lost its 
rights to the grant because the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College had not been permanently located, 
and that the grant if it could be used by Louisiana 
should be solely for industrial education. The Times 
appealed to Governor Kellogg not to sign the bill. 
Others declared that the act of union was slipped 
through without notice or discussion, that the endow- 
ment would be used to pay old debts of the Univer- 
sity, and that the act of 1862 contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a trade school, not a university. To offset 
these views, Dr. J. W. Dupree of Baton Rouge sent to 
the state papers a circular letter explaining the mo- 
tives of those who had brought about the union. He 
showed that none of the endowment could be used to 
pay old debts, that the act merely consolidated the two 
institutions without destroying either, that the old 
boards and faculties were to be replaced by newly ap- 
pointed ones, and that the property in Baton Rouge 
was valuable while there was no property in New 
Orleans. 

Whether Kellogg intended to veto the bill is not 
known. Before January 1 came, the state was again in 
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revolution—the Packard radical supporters were in 
charge of the archives and the state house, while the 
Nicholls government had the support of the people 
and the assurance that the Federal government would 
not now interfere as it had done heretofore. At any 
rate Kellogg did not send in a veto on the first day of 
the session and therefore the bill became a law. It was 
promulgated on January 23, 1877, by the Packard gov- 
ernment, and was published in the New Orleans Re- 
publican of January 31, 1877. 

But the Packard government was not destined to 
survive and in March passed out of existence. There- 
fore the promulgation of the Act of union by it was of 
no validity and passed unnoticed. In the Nicholls legis- 
lature an attempt was made to retain the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for New Orleans, and, in this 
way, the University in all its departments was brought 
before the legislature for discussion. The opponents of 
union argued that the University was a dead institu- 
tion and that the Act of 1876 ought to be repealed. 

Finally in order to clear up the situation, Senator 
Wheyler, on January go, introduced the following res- 
olution: ‘That the committee on education be in- 
structed to inquire into present condition of the State 
University at Baton Rouge and to report by bill or 
otherwise with the view of meeting the long neglected 
demands of this institution and of restoring its useful- 
ness as a necessary branch of the educational system of 
the state.” On February 20, the committee reported 
that ‘“‘in view of the past usefulness of the University, 
its long continued neglect by the state, the great devo- 
tion to its interests displayed by its superintendent and 
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faculty, its varied and valuable assets, its capabilities 
for good in the educational interests of the state, we 
recommend that the obligations now due by the state 
to the University be promptly met and its indebted- 
ness promptly provided for.” The real estate and other 
property and resources of the University were valued 
by the committee at $298,624.28, and the indebted- 
ness with interest was estimated at $115,963.98, of 
which $45,411.25 was due to professors and employees. 
The committee recommended an immediate appro- 
priation of $36,390 to cover unpaid interest on the 
Seminary fund. It further recommended that the act 
of union should be put into effect. 

The contest in favor of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was next transferred to the Com- 
mittee on Charitable and Public Institutions to which 
had been referred a bill to repeal the act of union. By 
a vote of six to three the committee reported unfavor- 
ably on the bill, stating that the consolidation was 
advisable, that there was no legal obstacle, that the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College had no buildings 
or other property which would justify separate exist- 
ence, and finally that, in spite of all troubles, Louisiana 
State University had kept open its doors. The minority, 
consisting of R. H. Ryland, Albert Estopinal, and C. J. 
Berry, reported as a substitute for the foregoing a bill 
repealing the act of union, reviving all laws relating 
to the Agricultural and Mechanical College, and mak- 
ing provision for the appointment of a committee to 
select a permanent site for that College. 

Thus ended the contest for the consolidation of the 
two state schools, an end for which Colonel Boyd ha 
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been working since 1865. As the state archives were 
under the control of the Packard government, it was 
not until May 19, 1877 that the official copy of the act 
of union, which had been passed fourteen months 
earlier, found its way to the office of the Secretary of 
State, Will A. Strong, a former student of the Uni- 
versity, by whom it was again formally promulgated on 
June 1, 1877. 

The act of union left unsettled the question of a 
permanent site but provided that the new institution 
should be located temporarily in Baton Rouge. Since 
both Baton Rouge and Alexandria wanted the institu- 
tion neither was pleased with this waiver of the ques- 
tion. Nothing else, however, could be done at the time. 
The University owned property in Rapides but there 
were no suitable buildings on it; in Baton Rouge it 
had the use of a large building which it did not own. 

The control of the institution was now vested in a 
Board of Supervisors, fifteen in number, composed of 
the Governor, the Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, the President of the University, and twelve other 
members appointed by the Governor; one must be 
from East Baton Rouge and was to act as vice-president 
of the Board; three must be graduates of the institution 
who held degrees; not more than one supervisor could 
be appointed from any parish except from Orleans, 
which was to have two members. It was provided that 
“No member of the Board of Supervisors shall have any 
personal pecuniary interest in any control, by pur- 
chase, or sales, or in any business transaction of any 
kind whatever, for or on account of said University.” 
The same limitation was placed upon the Treasurer 
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who could not be a member of the Board or a profes- 
sor or have other duties than those of treasurer, and 
who was to receive no money whatever from the Uni- 
versity except his salary. The title to ali property con- 
trolled by the Board was declared to rest in the state 
and could never be sold by decree of court to pay debts 
of the University. 

By the Board the President was given complete con- 
trol over faculty and students. He was to exercise gen- 
eral direction over all the activities of the institution; 
he had authority to require obedience of all professors 
and officers to all rules and directions, and could dis- 
miss and replace any one not a professor; and he could 
at his pleasure call faculty or committee meetings “for 
consultation or advice . . . on any subject matter he 
may choose to lay before them.” As to discipline “in 
all matters of discipline and relating to the conduct 
and behavior of students or cadets the President alone 
and not the faculty or any professor shall decide and 
act.” He might have, however, assistants with delegated 
authority to aid in the maintenance of order, but no 
professor was to be held responsible for the conduct 
of students except in his own class room, and further 
“no student or cadet shall ever be tried by the faculty 
of professors, or by any committee of professors, for 
any breach of discipline or other misconduct.” 

The objects and scope of the new institution were 


set forth in the following sections: 


Sec. 3... the Louisiana State University and the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, as hereinbefore created, 
shall have for its object to become an institution of learn- 
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ing, in the broadest and highest sense, where literature, 
science, and the arts may be taught; where the principles 
of truth and honor may be established, and a noble sense 
of personal and patriotic and religious duty inculcated, in 
fine, to fit the citizen to perform justly, skillfully, and 
magnanimously ail the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war. 

Sec. 4... That the Louisiana State University and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, as hereinbefore 
created, shall provide general instruction in all the depart- 
ments of literature, science, art, and industrial and profes- 
sional pursuits, and it shall provide special instruction for 
the professions of agriculture, the mechanic arts, mining, 
military science and art, civil engineering, law, medicine, 


To accomplish the objects of the University the fol- 
lowing departments or schools of instruction were 
authorized: 


Sec. 12 .. . That there shall be maintained in the Lou- 
isiana State University and the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, as heretofore constituted and established: 

First. Schools of literature, including the languages of 
the principal nations of ancient and modern times, 
philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and elocution, history, ethics, 
metaphysics, and such other and special branches of 
learning, as the Board of Supervisors may determine. 

Second. Schools of science, including mathematics, 
astronomy, engineering, architecture, drawing, physics, 
chemistry, botany, zodlogy, agriculture, mechanics, min- 
ing, navigation, and commerce, and such other special 
branches of learning as the Board of Supervisors may 
determine. 

Third. Schools of the useful and fine arts, and of mili- 
tary science and art. 
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Fourth. Schools of medicine and law. 
Fifth. Such other schools as the Board of Supervisors 
may establish. 


An interesting provision was made to facilitate 
affiliation with other institutions. This was in line with 


nn... 


Colonel Boyd’s views on the concentration into one 
organization all the state-supported institutions for 


higher education. Following is the section relating to 
affiliation: 


Sec. 13... That the Board of Supervisors may affiliate 
with the Louisiana State University and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, any incorporated university or 
college, or school of medicine, law, or other special course 
of instruction, upon suck h terms as may be deemed expedi- 
ent and such university, college or school, may retain the 
control of its own property, have its own board of trustees, 
faculties, and president respectively; and the students of 
such universities, colleges, or schools, recommended by the 
respective faculties thereof, may receive from the Louisiana 
State University and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, the degrees of those universities, colleges, or schools, 
and the said students of said institutions of learning or 
special sci schools, thus graduated, shall rank as graduates of 
the Louisiana State University and the Agricultural an 
Mechanical College. 


The act reflects, to a certain extent, the experience 
of Colonel Boyd during the previous years. The sec- 
tions relating to discipline were designed to do away 
with the difficulties arising from interference by fac- 

ulty and supervisors in individual cases, and to fix be- 

yond doubt the authority of the President over pro- 

fessors. His long and arduous experience as treasure 
gol 
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was responsible for the provision making it impossible 
for any other official of the University to be treasurer. 


In the provisions relating to affiliation and to the scope 
of instruction are outlined his views as to the future 
of the institution. The broad basis and large plan was 
here outlined; it planned for future years, the ideal to 
be approached. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY 
1877-1880 


Unfavorable Conditions during the Reconstruction.—The 
Two Institutions Merged.—The New Faculty.—Student En- 
rollment.—Equipment, Library._Boarding Arangements, Ex- 
penses.—Courses of Study, Degrees.—Income and Expenditure, 
1877-1880.—The Convention of 1879 and University Consoli- 
dation.—The Attempted Reorganization in 1880.—The New 
Board and the Reorganization.—Events of the Summer of 
1880. 


UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS DURING 
RECONSTRUCTION 


THE ten year period following the union of the Loui- 
siana State University and the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was a time of organization and reor- 
ganization, of ae US anent and readjustment, and of 
very little progress. The new University was hampered 
in its development by the existence of unfavorable con- 
ditions within the state after the Reconstruction. ‘The 
debts of the old University, due to the depreciation of 
state securities, were not settled by the Reconstruction- 
ists who were responsible for them; the new state gov- 
ernment for several years refused to give any relief, and 
as a consequence the new University was embarrassed 
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by the pressure exerted by unfriendly creditors. The 
legislature not only refused relief to the creditors, but 
not until 1880 did it make any appropriation for the 
University, and the amounts thereafter voted annu- 
ally were pitifully small. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1879 was not 
friendly to higher education and not only fixed a limit 
to legislative appropriations for the State University 
but repudiated a part of the past due interest then 
owing to the institution, and reduced the interest rate 
on the endowment funds. It also created a rival institu- 
tion by authorizing, for the first time, state support of 
the University in New Orleans. This was due in the 
main to the resentment of New Orleans at the merger 
of the two schools. Upon President Boyd, who had at 
last secured the passage of the act of union, centered 
the opposition of those who had wanted an academic 
department at New Orleans. The merging of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College with the State Uni- 
versity had been opposed, not only by most of the 
radicals, but by the New Orleans interests which 
wanted the school to remain in that city, and by those 
who wanted to make of it an agricultural high school 
in one of the central or northern parishes of the state. 

For the first time, too, there were internal troubles 
due to the intrusion of partisan politics and to disagree- 
ments in the faculty and in the Board of Supervisors. 
The rule of the Radicals in Louisiana was followed by 
a period of Democratic “ring” politics, when govern- 
ment was, on the whole, honest, but when the spoils 
system was rampant, and the University was expected 
to furnish some few berths at least to the faithful fol- 
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lowers of the victorious faction. Both faculty and Board 
of Supervisors were composed of former disagreeing 
personal, political and academic. The financial strin- 
gency at times caused frequent changes in the teaching 
force, and within a period of seven years there were 
four changes of presidents. The course of study was for 
several years in a state of fluidity, and this, with other 
disturbing influences, operated not only to reduce the 
number of students, but to unsettle the student body 
in attendance. Public opinion over the state was fa- 
vorable to the University and students were anxious to 
enroll; it was this popularity alone that prevented the 
failure of the institution during the next ten years. 


Tue Two INstrruTions MERGED 


The act of union was officially promulgated June 1, 
1877, and during the summer and fall the Board of 
Supervisors was appointed by the Governor, the two 
schools united, a faculty secured, and the new institu- 
tion organized. The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College authorities sought, through legal proceedings, 
to prevent the union. The old Board of Control of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College met in June in 
New Orleans and prepared to resist the merging of 
their institution with the State University on the 
ground that the Act of Union was defective in some of 
its provisions, and that it was ‘‘criminal” to remove 
the school from New Orleans. The Board of Super- 
visors of the University, which met for the first time 
on July 2, 1877, were soon enjoined, but the injunc- 
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tion was dissolved and no appeal taken. The salaries 
of the professors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College were paid to September, 1877 by the Super- 
visors and one member of the New Orleans faculty 
was later appointed professor in the Baton Rouge in- 
stitution. The other professors—Cross, Vogt, Sewell, 
and Carter—made an attempt to reopen the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in New Orleans and, 


“Polytechnic Institute” at the corner of Camp and 
Common Streets. Cross later became a member of the 
faculty of the University of Louisiana. The Treasurer 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College died be- 
fore the close of the session 1876-1877 and left busi- 
ness matters in some confusion, but during the fall 
and winter of 1877-1878 the movable property was 
removed to Baton Rouge, and the St. Bernard lands 
were leased. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Supervisors, 
Colonel Boyd appeared and formally turned over the 
property of the now defunct Louisiana State University 
to the authorities of the new University. He was unani- 
mously elected president but declined. It was his opin- 
ion that the new institution should be organized by a 
president and professors who had not been connectec 
with the old school. A professor of geology was elected 
at this meeting—Eugene W. Hilgard, later of the Uni- 
versity of California—but he declined. William Mark- 
ham was elected treasurer, and Wilmot H. Goodale 
was made secretary of the Board of Supervisors. 

At a second meeting held in August the Board found © 
that the only certain financial support in sight was the 
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interest on the endowment or Morrill fund amount- 
ing to about $13,734 a year, for the Seminary bonds, 
not having been funded under the law of 1874, were 
drawing no interest. The old Louisiana State Univer- 
sity turned over $4.17 in cash, and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College $2,086 in cash and $20,154 in 
more or less worthless warrants. The Board declared 
that there was no legal connection between the two old 
institutions and the new one, and that the new in- 
stitution would not be responsible for any of their 
debts. 


change for nearly three years was composed of four- 
teen men: three ex officio members—Governor Francis 
T. Nicholls, Superintendent of Education Robert M. 
Lusher, and President D. F. Boyd; three members 
from New Orleans—Major A. W. Rountree, William 
H. Harris, and Edgar H. Farrar; Dr. J. M. Williams 
of Baton Rouge, vice president; three alumni repre- 
sentatives—T. L. Grimes, M. A. Strickland, and Dr. 
J. L. Deslattes; and four members at large—Edmund 
McCollum, General J. L. Brent, Dr. J. A. Taylor, an 

Dr. R. H. Ryland. The latter had been a member of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College Board of 
Control and, while in favor of removing that institu- 
tion from New Orleans he did not want it merged 
with the University and for that reason was for some 
time unfriendly to the new school. In 1879 General 
G. Mason Graham again became a member of the 
Board, taking the place vacated by Mr. Sanford. The 
Supervisors were an able body of men, devoted to the 
interests of the institution, and willing to give time 
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and work toward building up the school. The meet- 
ings were well attended both in Baton Rouge and in 
New Orleans. 


THe New FAcuttry 


The faculty of this period of organization was com- 
posed of first class men, who, however, were never a 
homogeneous body as was the faculty of the ante-recon- 
struction days. The first faculty was not formally 
elected until twelve days after the University had actu- 
ally opened. On October 5, 1877, students began to 
appear, and about seventy-five had arrived before the 
Board, on October 17, again elected Colonel D. F. 
Boyd as president and professor of engineering; Col- 
onel Richard S$. McCulloch, professor of general and 
agricultural chemistry; James W. Nicholson, professor 
of mathematics and mechanics; and William C. Wilde, 
professor of languages. Colonel Boyd, who with the 
aid of some former students had opened the session, 
now agreed to accept the presidency. 

Colonel McCulloch was an educator and scientist 
of some note, but the most active part of his career 
lay in the past. He had served as professor of natural 
philosophy at Princeton, as assayer of the Mint at 
Philadelphia, as professor of chemistry and physics at 
Columbia College, New York, as lieutenant colonel of 
engineers in the Confederate army, and as professor 
of natural philosophy at Washington College (later 
Washington and Lee University). While in the service 
of the United States government he was considered an 
expert in the chemistry of sugar and was sent to Cuba 
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to study the procesict of sugar manufacture. His 
report, made to the United States government, was of 
considerable value to the Louisiana sugar planter. A 
text book by him on “The Mechanical T heory of 
Heat” was used for a time in the course at West Point 
and at other leading colleges. When the civil war be- 
gan he left Columbia College, or was expelled, because 
of his Southern sympathies and his supposed connec- 
tion with a plot to burn the city of New York. Profes- 
sor Nicholson was already a well known Louisiana 
teacher, a graduate of Homer (Louisiana) College, and 
an ex-Confederate soldier. His writings on mathe- 
matical subjects were beginning to attract favorable 
attention, and he was then planning the series of 
mathematical texts which have been so widely used. 
In later years he was several times acting president of 
the University and for ten years was president. Profes- 
sor Wilde was for four years a member of the faculty 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College at New 
Orleans. He was the son of Richard Henry Wilde, the 
poet, and in his day had been a successful teacher. 
Because of his age he retired at the end of the. first 
session. ‘The faculty was not finally organized until 
November, Professors Nicholson and McCulloch 
arriving late. 

The Pculty during the second session consisted of 
Boyd, N iN Jicholson, and McCulloch and six additional 
professors: Leonard W. Sewell, professor of modern 
languages and English; Thomas D. Boyd (brother of 
the President and formerly adjunct professor of math- 
ematics), professor of drawing and commandant of 
cadets; Samuel Barnett, professor of physics and me- 
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chanics; Mark W. Harrington, professor of natural 
history; M. F. Jamar, professor of military science; 
and John P. McAuley, professor of ancient languages, 
the same position held by him several years before. 
Dr. J. W. Dupree, the surgeon, gave instruction in anat- 
omy and physiology. Professor Sewell was of English 
descent and continental training, and had been a 
member of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
faculty in New Orleans. Professor McAuley had taught 
school for several years after leaving the University 
in 1873, and for a while before returning to the State 
University he had studied for the priesthood at St. 

harles College at Grand Coteau, Louisiana. Barnett, 
since leaving Louisiana State University in 1874, had 
studied in Glasgow under Thompson and Tait. Har- 
rington was a graduate of the University of Michigan 
and had taught at Oberlin College and in China be- 
fore coming to Louisiana State University. He stayed 
only a short time in Louisiana, leaving because he was 
required to teach sub-freshmen. In later years he at- 
tained fame as an astronomer and meteorologist; he 
taught for years at the University of Michigan, founded 
and edited the “American Meteorological Journal,” 
was chief of the United States Weather Bureau 1891-— 
1895, and ended his active career as president of the 
Washington State University—1895-1897. Jamar, who 
came late in the session, was a lieutenant in the 13th 
infantry who had secured his appointment by the use 
of local political influences and against the recom- 
mendation of the President. He caused trouble in the 
faculty and the Board asked to have his detail revoked. 
He was later dismissed from the army. Lieutenant 
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Jamar was the first regular army officer detailed to the 
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University as professor of military science. 


professors. “wo of these—Pendleton King, professor 
of natural history, and George S. Thomas, professor 
of ancient languages—had been members of the Uni- 
versity faculty during the reconstruction days. Thomas, 
a graduate of the University of Virginia, had spent 
the recent years studying in Germany, while King 
had been working in Paris, England, and Germany. 
John Rose Ficklen, a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, was assistant professor of Greek and Latin. 
After leaving Louisiana State University he studied 
in France, and in 1884 he became professor of history 
in Tulane University where he worked until his death 
in 1907. Richard D. Haislip, a graduate of Washing- 
ton and Lee, was assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages. Alexander C. Calhoun was instructor in mathe- 
matics. 

The faculty of 1877-1880 were for the most part 
good men, and well qualified for their work, but there 
was little of the homogeneity and the enthusiasm of 
the period 1865-1873. The difficult temper of Colonel 
McCulloch kept him and the faculty in hot water, an 
other irritations were caused by the efforts of Jamar 
and Haislip to get better positions than the Board had 
given them. 


THe STUDENT Bopy 


During the first three sessions of the combined Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical College the 
enrollment of students was as follows: 
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Session Students 
LOG TASTE os ghee alas ood kale ne Sake 122 
IO7B-1899) sic Soo seen hae R Ass 189 
TS 7G- RCO! sila sipin kW ala 4 Sra wi ee ars aS 184 


The attendance shows that the people of Louisiana 
were ready to support the University, and that con- 
stantly increasing numbers of students might be ex- 
pected. That this promising future was not realized 
was due to internal and external troubles, local, po- 
litical and otherwise, over which the authorities of the 
school had but little control. The attendance in 1879— 
1880 was checked by the appearance of typhoid fever 
among the students and by the faculty troubles which 
will be described later. The students of this period 
were a fine lot, it is said,—‘‘the war crop of the Con- 
federacy,” Colonel Boyd called them. 


EQUIPMENT. LIBRARY 


The University was still located in the building 
owned by the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
blind had already been removed and in 1878 the deaf 
and dumb inmates were transferred to other quarters, 
leaving the entire building with its annexes to the 
University. This arrangement gave ample room for 
classes, museums, collections and library, but not 
enough for quarters for the students who were at times 
crowded six in a room. 

The library now contained “more than” 15,000 well 
selected volumes, besides pamphlet and _ periodical 
literature. Only two college libraries in the South were 
better—those of the University of Virginia and the 
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University of South Carolina. The museums or scien- 
tific collections were more complete than in 1873 when 


during the four desperate years to add to and arrange 
the scientific collections and the library. The depart- 
mental equipment was good but now somewhat out 
of date, and during the three year period there was 
little money to expend for better apparatus. The prin- 
cipal additions were made in the department of chem- 
istry. The City of Baton Rouge gave one hundred acres 
of land to the University in 1877, and voted a donation 


of $10,000 which, however, was never paid. 


Boarpinc ARRANGEMENTS. EXPENSES 


For the first time the boarding arrangements were 
separate from the general University administration. 
A steward was employed to conduct the dining hall, 
and students’ fees were the only source of income for 
this department. Thus the University finances were 
relieved of the burden of carrying part of the sub- 
sistence expenses. During the session 1877-1878, the 
monthly fees were fixed at $16 a month for board, lodg- 
ing, and medical attendance. This was too small a sum 
and during the next two sessions $20 a month was 
charged. There could be, by law, no charge for tuition 
or for the use of the laboratories. It was difficult to col- 
lect fees for board and lodging from the students. At 
first they were payable at the beginning of each month, 
but there were numbers of students whose parents ex- 
pected credit in accord with the universal Southern 
custom. Some wanted and expected to receive credit 
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until the next cotton crop was sold, nearly a year later. 
The supervisors voted in 1879 that after January 1, 
1880, students should be required to pay fees in ad- 
vance semi-annually, but when the time came to en- 
force the rule it was found that not one-half could com- 
ply, so the Board receded from its position and credit 
was again given. The losses caused by this amounted to 
about $6,000 for the three sessions, but some of this 
was collected later. 

As quarters were crowded, the students were no 
longer required to board and lodge at the University, 
but were permitted to live in the town if they so de- 
sired. These city dwellers paid only $1.00 a month in- 
cidental fee to the University. Those who lived in town 
were required to drill and wear the uniforms, how- 
ever, and were known as “military students,” while 
those who lived at the University were classed as 
“cadets.” ‘The value of military training and discipline 
was highly regarded by the authorities and the military 
duties were emphasized. 

Some students partially supported themselves by 
working while at the University. As the policy to be 
pursued the President announced the following 
adapted from the Kansas Agricultural College: 


Manual labor by the students may be for either of two 
purposes: First, to acquire skill in a given art; second, to 
earn money. In the first case, the labor is educational; in 
the second, it should be paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.—Manual labor in the recitations of 
the industrial departments, like mental labor in those of 
the literary departments, is purely educational, and will 
not be remunerated. While the interest of the student will 
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be held paramount in the direction of this labor, the prac- 
tice necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.—When the institution needs labor 
on the farm, or elsewhere, which is not educational, but 
simply for its own profit, and which a student is able and 
willing to perform, it becomes an employer instead of a 
teacher, and he an employee instead of a scholar. It pays 
for work; he works for pay. The relation between them is 
commercial, not educational; and both parties must act 
upon business principles. Hence, the college will only fur- 
nish such employment as its own interests require, and 
will pay according to the value of the services rendered. 


Courses OF Srupy. DEGREES 


The formulation of courses of study was reserved by 
the Board to a committee of its own, and on August 1, 
1877 the committee, consisting of Harris, Ryland, and 
Lusher, was appointed and instructed to draw up a 
course of study. The committee never arrived at a 
final report, and after a long time the matter was re- 
ferred to the faculty. Meanwhile, the faculty had been 
forced to adopt some scheme and had settled tempo- 
rarily upon the University of Virginia plan. The stu- 
dent was given a degree upon the completion of the 
work offered in certain departments. The subjects 
might be taken up in any order that suited the stu- 
dent, though of course he was obliged to take the 
several courses in any subject in proper sequence, e.g., 
to complete his mathematics before undertaking en- 
gineering. English and mathematics were required each 
year. 

The requirements for degrees, 1877-1880, were as 
follows: 
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For the degree of Bachelor of Arts: English, French, 
German, Latin and Greek; chemistry, physics, zodlogy, 
botany, mineralogy, and geology; mathematics and as- 
tronomy; mental and moral philosophy, history an 
English literature; military science and tactics. 

For the degree of Master of Arts: the above subjects 
and mechanics, agricultural chemistry, anatomy and 
physiology. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Science: English, 


ultural chemistry or analytical and practical mechan- 
ics, drawing, geology, botany, zodlogy, anatomy, physi- 
ology and mineralogy; mathematics and astronomy; 
mental and moral philosophy, history, and English 
literature; military science and tactics. 

For the degree of Civil Engineering: the studies re- 
quired for the degree of Bachelor of Science and in 
addition the courses offered in civil engineering and 
in military engineering. 

During the first year nearly all students were in the 
lower classes. Not until 1882, 1883 and 1884 were 
there graduates from those who enrolled in 1877- 
1880. Colonel Boyd continued to emphasize the value 
of esthetic training. Chaplains were not employed, but 
students were required to attend church in town on 
Sunday, and at the University two professors—a Catho- 
lic and a Protestant—undertook to conduct private 
classes in religious subjects. 

The Board pianned to establish new departments as 
the demand and the revenues justified. The tentative 
scheme adopted provided for departments of agricul- 
ture, commerce, mechanic arts, chemistry, botany, 
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zodlogy, payee and mechanics in addition to the 
usual academic departments. During the three-year 
period considerable progress was made toward round- 
ing out this projected plan. 

The most difficult probiem was to prepare for the 
training of young men in scientific agriculture. There 
were agricultural and mechanical colleges in nearly all 
of the states, but none of them had solved satisfactorily 
the problem of agricultural education. For years while 
agitating the union of the Louisiana State University 
and the Louisiana Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, President Boyd had studied the question and had 
corresponded with the leading educators of other states 
about the matter. He found them of all opinions; few 
were agreed upon anything except that training in 
scientific agriculture did not mean putting the stu- 
dents into the field with hoes and plows. 

In Louisiana it was found that many people believed 
that the agricultural course should be almost entirely 
a practical one—that the students should do all of the 
agricultural labor. A member of the Board, Dr. Ry- 
land, held strongly to this view. But it was noticed that 
the people who so strongly favored this kind of educa- 
tion desired it for the sons of others—to their own sons 
they gave a liberal education. 

In his first report in 1878, President Boyd took the 
position that the agricultural course must be a scientific 
course, that the duty of the University was to teach 
first those sciences underlying agriculture—chemistry, 
physics, geology, botany, zodlogy, veterinary science, 
mechanics—and that a professor of agriculture should 
be appointed only when the students had been so in- 
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structed and only when a man should be found who 


was competent to make practical application of the 
sciences to agriculture. In this report Colonel Boyd 
published several papers on industrial education by 
eminent scientific men who in general maintained that 
“instruction not construction” should be the object in 
industrial education. For the present the department 
of general and agricultural chemistry was expected to 
develop gradually an agricultural course. The State 
Grange endorsed these policies. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 1877-1880 


The financial troubles of the University were by no 
means ended with the Reconstruction. In fact it was 
years before large appropriations were again made, 
and the Democrats repudiated or scaled educational 
trust funds as readily as the carpetbaggers had done. 
The University was harassed by the debts of the old 
University upon which the state legislature refused to 
take action until 1880. ‘These debts could not legally 
be paid from the income from the Morrill fund, the 


A majority of the Board of Supervisors were inclined 
to take the position that the new University was not in 
a legal sense the successor of the old University or of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College and that 
therefore it was not responsible for the debts of either 
institution which were made prior to 1877; that the 
creditors had a claim against the state not against the 
University, and must appeal to the legislature. Upon 
this theory the Supervisors acted from the beginning. 
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By order of the Board the financial accounts of the 
new institution began with 1877, while all funds be- 
longing to the old University were kept apart for the 
benefit of the creditors of that institution. President 
Boyd was made a kind of receiver for the old Uni- 
versity. 

The creditors took the matter to the courts and en- 
deavored to force the University to pay the old debts. 
In this connection some embarrassment resulted from 
the fact that the Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 
ie in his position secured full information in regard 

o the policy of the Board, the resources, etc., of the 
ae was a member of a law firm which acted 
for certain of the creditors and brought suit against 
the University. For a short while he was removed, but 
the provision making the treasurer act as secretary was 
found to be iilegal and he was restored. 

In 1879 Governor Nicholls informed the Board that 
mandamus proceedings to force payment were to be 
expected soon, and asked for an outline of policy. Upon 
motion of Mr. E. H. Farrar of New Orleans it was 
decided to resist, and Mr. Farrar outlined the following 
as the position of the Board: that the Louisiana State 
University is a defunct Corpora Hon: and the present 
Board is not the legal successor of the other; that the 
present Board is not charged with the business of the 
old Board; that it has no authority to warrant for old 
appropriations not yet collected; and since there would 
not, in any case, Gs sufficient to pay all creditors, the 


Supreme Court did not t pass upon the relation of the 
new institution to the old, but merely decided that the 
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Board of Supervisors could not warrant for revenues of 
the old Louisiana State University nor legally pay out 
current revenues for any but the specific purposes for 
which the appropriations were made." 

President Boyd, who drew the Act of Union, op- 
posed the policy of the Board in its meetings but did 
not vote upon it. He explained that when he drew the 
act he meant that the new school should be in every 
way the legal successor of the old, and that it should 
secure funds from the legislature to pay the creditors. 
However, being himself one of the principal creditors, 
he could not with propriety make public his views. 
The court later decided that the creditors of public 
institutions might collect from the state, and so after 
long delay the debts were paid though in depreciated 
paper. 

The income of the University aside from the small 
fees of the students and any legislative appropriation 
that might be made was derived from two sources: the 
Seminary funds which had belonged to the Louisiana 
State University and the Morrill Land grant fund 
which had belonged to the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. Both of these had suffered a partial re- 
pudiation of forty per cent: 

(1) As has been stated the amount derived from the 
sale of the Agricultural and Mechanical College land 
grant, $182,630.40, had been invested in 1874 in $327,- 
000 six per cent state bonds, which gave an income of 
$19,620. Under the so-called Funding Act of 1874, the 
4 Louisiana Annual, Vol. 31, p. 71! (July, 1879). State ex. rel. H. 


Schorten, agt. versus President and Board of Supervisors. The suit was for 
the collection of $3,785.61 due Professor Stephanos Athanasiades. 
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Morrill fund was scaled in 1875 to $196,200 drawing 
seven per cent interest, making an income of $13,734. 

(2) The Seminary fund of $136,000, to which the 

state legislature had added two $1,000 bonds, drew in- 

terest at the rate of six per cent, an income of $8,280 
until 1874, when the Supervisors refused to present the 
bonds for scaling and the payments of interest ceased. 
In 1877 the new Board of Supervisors decided to fund 
the bonds under protest. The Secretary of State and 
the State Treasurer who had the bonds refused to sur- 
render them for that purpose since they constituted a 
perpetual trust fund which could not be scaled or 
repudiated. The courts decided against them and the 
bonds were presented to the Board of Liquidators 
which refused to fund them on the ground that trust 
funds could not be repudiated in whole or in part. The 
Supreme Court decided that the law of 1874 applied to 
all bonds alike and ordered the funding.? 

The Seminary fund was then scaled from $138,000 
at six per cent to $85,800 at seven per cent, an income 
of $6,006. 

The income for the three years, if paid, would have 
been: 


For 1877, the interest on the Morrill fund. .$13,734 
For 1878, the interest on the Morrill fund.. 13,734 
For 1878, the interest on the Seminary fund. 6,006 
For 1878, the interest on the two funds..... 19,740 
For 1879, the interest on the two funds..... 19,740 


But it was not ali paid, and another partial repudia- 
tion was made by the Constitutional Convention of 


3 Louisiana Reports, Vol. go, p. 816 (State ex. rel. Board of Supervisors, 
et al., versus the Board of Liquidators). N. O. Democrat, Dec. 29, 1877. 
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1879. This convention was expected to make whole- 
sale repudiation of the fraudulent carpetbag debt, but 
instead it repudiated interest then due and reduced 
the interest rate for the future. Fearing litigation in 
the Federal courts the convention put the Seminary 
fund back to $136,000 but reduced the interest rate 
to four per cent. The Morrill fund was fixed at $182,- 
313-03 with interest at five per cent. The total annual 
income after January 1, 1880 would be $14,555.65, 


in repudiating all interest for the latter half of 1879 
caused a further loss to the University of $13,280, 
$9,870 of which was the interest due on January 1, 
1880 and $3,410 the interest due and unpaid July 1, 
1879. The convention further limited the appropria- 
tion the legislature might make to $10,000 a year. This 
appropriation, made for the first time in 1880, was one 
that saved the institution. 

Since 1879 there has been no further scaling down 
of these trust funds. The total loss of interest because 
of the forty-eight per cent repudiation has been con- 


r 


siderable as is shown in the following table: 


Loss of interest on Seminary fund, 1874-1877..... $ 37,668.00 
Loss of interest on Seminary fund, 1878-1879..... 4:548.00 
Loss of interest on Morrill fund to 1879......... 29,430.00 
Loss by repudiation of interest on both funds, 1879 13,280.00 
Loss of interest, 1880-1910, 30 years at $13,284.35 


BR YEOE: ores aceon hele ya ee hee Cee eeen ee 398,530.50 
POUR) cosa he eho kta cde eran eats $483,456.50 


The legality, as well as the ethics, of these several 
partial repudiations of trust funds has been severely 
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criticized, but the matter was never carried to the Fed- 
eral courts. In 1875, Chief Justice Ludeling, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, stated that in his opinion the forty 
per cent repudiation of the Morrill fund was contrary 
to the terms of the Act of Congress of 1862. The same 
reasoning would apply to the scaling of the Seminary 
fund in 1878. 

When the action of the convention of 1879 was made 
known the Board of Supervisors held a meeting to de- 
cide whether to go into court to protect the endow- 
ment of the institution. A majority, while deploring 
the action of the convention, decided that to submit 
was the only thing to do. The minority, consisting of 
Farrar, Boyd, Deslattes and Rountree, voted to take the 
question to the Federal courts. Mr. Farrar declared in 
a written report: “To my mind the conduct of the 
state in this matter is not only unbecoming but dis- 
honest. Similar conduct on the part of an individual 
trustee would land him in the penitentiary.” Farrar 
advised that the question be carried to the Federal 
courts for there success would be certain. But the ma- 
jority were not in favor of litigation. 

The action of the state in regard to these educational 
trust funds was not creditable nor was it excusable 
from any point of view. For thirty-five years the Semi- 
nary fund had been secured by constitutional pro- 
vision, while the Morrill fund was accepted under the 
provisions of the act of Congress of 1862 which dis- 
tinctly provided that the principal should be invested 
in United States bonds or other safe stocks and that 
any diminution of principal or interest must be made 
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good by the state. Neither the Morrill nor the Semi- 
nary fund is now invested in securities, the bonds hav- 
ing been destroyed in 1879 by order of the convention 
and the amount of the funds placed on the books of 
the treasurer to the credit of the University. 

The session of 1879-1880 was much embarrassed 
because of the scaling of the University income. Sev- 
eral additional professors had been engaged and a full 
attendance of students was expected. General Brent 
proposed to discharge several of the instructors and to 
refuse to receive more students than the limited in- 
struction force could well care for. But relying upon 
the $10,000 appropriation from the legislature the 
session was opened with a full corps of instructors. 
Bills were paid to February, 1880 in spite of the fact 
that only twenty-five per cent of the revenue due in 
1879 had been paid. In 1880 the legislature was slow in 
making an appropriation, and the Board directed the 
President to send home the students on March 15, 
unless the legislature made an appropriation before 
that time. The appropriation was made, but was not 
paid for several months, and in consequence the Uni- 
versity was again embarrassed during the latter months 
of the session. 

THE CONVENTION AND UNIVERSITY CONSOLIDATION 

The Convention of 1879 was, of all the constitution 
making bodies that ever met in the state of Louisiana, 
the one least interested in higher education. Partisan 
politics, the removal of the capital, the settlement of 
the state debt—these and other related matters con- 
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sumed the time and the interest of the Convention to 
the neglect of educational matters. For the State Uni- 
versity it was a critical period. The institution not 
only lost much by the scaling of its endowment and the 
limitation of legislative appropriations, but it lost its 
position as the only state school for higher education, 
since the local institution in New Orleans known as 
the “University of Louisiana” was for the first time 
recognized as a state institution entitled to state aid. 
President Boyd and others had for many years ad- 
vocated the union of the New Orleans University with 


of Education in 1858 suggested it, in 1866 the state 
legislature appointed a committee to confer with the 
Board of Administrators of the New Orleans institu- 
tion on the subject, and in 1878 the Board of Adminis- 
trators, urged by friends of both institutions, framed 
and secured the passage through the legislature of a 
proposed “twenty-first amendment’ authorizing the 
location of the academic department outside of New 
Orleans. The law and medical departments, long neg- 
lected, favored the union with the State University, 
which would act as a feeder for their classes and 
strengthen them in other ways. The only change would 
be to put a legal end to the academic department in 
New Orleans, and nothing would be destroyed, for the 
academic department had never really existed except 
as a private school conducted by the lessees of the 
building donated by the state. In fact the whole 
University of Louisiana organization existed mainly 
on paper. The only live parts of it were the law and 
medical departments which had existed before the 


Qaor 
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constitution of 1845 authorized the organization of 
the “University of Louisiana.” From 1860 to 1878 
there was no pretense of an academic organization but 
the legal authorization for it hindered the Cove opment 
of a normal system of higher education in the state. As 
President Boyd said “Like some of our Louisiana rail- 
roads, dead or dying, it is of no use but to be in the 
way of some other enterprise that might do good were 
it (the University of Louisiana) out of the way. It lives 
at least on paper and has its chartered privileges and 
vested rights. And though all signs of life be gone and 
it forgotten long years together, you have only to 
propose to establish a state university on a Pees foot- 
ing to see the old skeleton appear and hear its dry 
bones begin to rattle.” 

The union which was planned by the amendment 
was a wise move in the development of the state's sys- 
tem of higher education. It would have benefited 
both the professional departments in New Orleans and 
the departments at Baton Rouge. But unfortunately 
it was defeated at the last moment (1866) by a court 
decision which gave to the University of Louisiana a 
part of the poll tax receipts and enabled the advocates 
of an academic department to operate it on a small 
scale. The carpetbag-negro constitution of 1868 de- 
clared the “University of New Orleans” open to both 
races and endowed it with a part of the poll tax re- 
ceipts. Opinions disagreed as to the meaning of “Uni- 
versity of New Orleans.” Did it mean the old Univer- 
sity of Louisiana or some mixed negro and white school 
to be established later? Undoubtedly the article was 
meant to refer to the University of Louisiana as the 
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courts later decided, but the academic department was 
not in operation and the law and medical departments 
did not receive the poll tax fund. After the whites re- 
gained control of the state the University of Louisiana 
made a fight in the courts against the State Superin- 
tendent of Education, and in 1878 secured a decision 
giving them one-fourth of the poll tax receipts of the 
state, the public schools receiving another fourth. it 
was believed that the income from this source would 
be from $25,000 to $35,000 a year. 

This fund enabled the academic department to open 
in November, 1878, with four professors and about 
forty pupils. There was a dean and professor of ancien 
languages who was paid $2,000 a year, a professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy who received 
$1,500, a professor of French at $1,200, and a profes- 
sor of penmanship and commercial subjects at $480. 
The Board of Administrators, at first favorable, now 
set themselves to defeat the proposed amendment 
which authorized the consolidation. ‘The New Orleans 
papers, as usual, opposed the possible removal of any- 
thing from New Orleans. The Picayune, for example, 
urged that the amendments providing for the removal 
the University to Baton Rouge be voted down as being 
“of so objectionable character that the chance of their 
permanent enactment should not be even remotely 
risked.” The University consolidation plan would deny 
to “very many of the youths of our city the only op- 
portunity of receiving an advanced education which 
now presents itself. The attempt to foster a state insti- 
tution of this sort in Baton Rouge has proved a com- 
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plete failure and there is no reason to believe that it 
could ever prove a success.” An argument used by 
some of the Administrators was that New Orleans 
needed a fitting school for the University of Virginia. 

The question of consolidation came up again in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1879. The University of 
Louisiana asked that the Convention make secure in 
the new constitution the poll tax subvention which it 
had been receiving for two years and that the legisla- 
ture be authorized to grant additional appropriations. 
The advocates of consolidation proposed, in an ordi- 
nance introduced by George of Webster Parish, to con- 
solidate all higher institutions. President Boyd in a 
memorial to the convention outlined the history of 
the so-called “University of Louisiana’ and argued 
strongly for the union of the two schools into one, the 
law and medical departments to be left in New Or- 
leans, the academic and scientific departments to be at 
Baton Rouge. Concentration of the state’s resources 
upon one institution would, he argued, “secure for 
Louisiana one complete University instead of two 
fragments”; it would remove an obstacle to educational 
progress; it would perfect the state system of higher 
education; it would avoid rivalry between state institu- 


tions, which had been the curse of education in Louisi- 


ana for nearly half a century; with departments both 
in the city and in the country the institution would 
10t be injured by the strong sectional feeling of the 
country against the city; that the state university at 
Baton Rouge had a good library and adequate equip- 
ment while the University of Louisiana had nothing of 
the kind, not even a single room for the academic de- 
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partment; further he urged that the academic depart- 
ment had never succeeded in New Orleans and prob- 
ably never would, but that with the law and medical 
departments it had been different. Colonel Boyd, like 
most others of the time, believed that colleges should 
be located in small towns or in the country, and for 
this reason alone he thought that academic work would 
be more successful outside of New Orleans. Extracts 
from his paper on consolidation are here given: 


Louisiana, in her poverty and sparseness of population, 
cannot afford to sustain two state colleges of letters and 
sciences, one here and another in New Orleans. Colleges 
and universities, to be efficient, can but be costly. After 
buildings are erected, and able professors secured, then 
comes the greater expense of suitable libraries, apparatus, 
museums, etc. Without these helps, any college, however 
able its faculty, must fall far short of doing its proper 
work. The Academic Department of the University of Lou- 
isiana, in New Orleans, has, we believe, little or nothing 
of these necessary aids to successful instruction; and to 
supply them, would cost the state many thousand dollars. 
At Baton Rouge, a beginning has already been made in 
procuring an apparatus, museum, and library—the library 
of 14,000 volumes, the best in Louisiana, and the third 
college library in importance in the South. 

The question would naturally arise: why should a state, 
in the financial distress in which Louisiana finds herself, go 
to the necessary expense of duplicating a costly library, 
apparatus, museum, etc., to say nothing of duplicating 
costly professorships in New Orleans, when the state col- 
lege already established in Baton Rouge, and founded on 
the United States grants, has the same, and other chairs, 
and will answer all reasonable purposes of state academical 
education? 
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Now, what does all this show? Simply, that the states gen- 
erally recognize a difference in principle between a uni- 
versity system of education, and a public school system of 
education. And so there is, you see, wisdom and experience 
tending all the while to concentrate the state’s resources for 
the higher or university education, but to scatter its re- 
sources as far as practicable without waste for elementary 
education. That is, put, if possible, a public school in ever 
neighborhood in the state, with a high school, or even local 
college, in the principal towns and cities: this is a correct 
public school system; but when you come to a system of 
university education, the reverse should be your rule of 
action. Concentrate! Concentrate, is the true principle of 
higher university education; and it is an axiom now among 
all able educators in this country and in Europe. 

Depart from this law and you must pay the penalty of 
having a weak, inefficient system of higher academical edu- 
cation. In the United States, generally, we have too many 
colleges and universities—say 400; and the result is, their 
general inefficiency, Louisiana, even, having six or eight, 
and all together would not make one good university. Eng- 
land is wiser; with all her population and wealth, she has 
but six universities; and imperial Prussia has but eight. 


There was considerable sentiment in favor of con- 
solidation, some delegates even advocating the removal 


professors constitutional officers, but since the capital 
was to go to Baton Rouge, the convention had to offer 
compensations to New Orleans. The University was 
recognized for the first time as a state institution and 
the legislature was authorized to appropriate to its sup- 
port as much as $10,000 a year. The share of the poll 
tax was, however, taken from it. This arrangement 
continued four years until the donation of Paul 
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Tulane was made. The state then turned over to the 
Administrators of the Tulane Fund the property of 
the University of Louisiana which thereupon ceased 
its existence as a state institution and was recognized 
as Tulane University. But the contest over consolida- 
tion injured the State University by rousing the hos- 
tility of the New Orleans delegation in the Conven- 
tion. 


THE ATTEMPTED REORGANIZATION IN 1880 
During the latter half of the session of 1879-1880 


displace most of the faculty. The first attempt, made 
in the legislature, failed; the second accomplished its 
purpose through the aid of Governor Wiltz who dis- 
placed the Board of Supervisors and appointed new 
members. The fight about the University began in 
the legislature in January and lasted until March; the 
second campaign was a sudden one and was begun and 
ended at Commencement, 1880. 

The conditions which led to the troubles of 1880 
were numerous and on the whole unrelated to one an- 
other. But circumstances resulted in the combinations 
of the hostile forces both for the fight in the legislature 
and for the fight at Commencement, 1880. 

The local politicians became unfriendly because 
during the years 1877-1879 President Boyd and the 
Supervisors had persistently refused to give to persons 
endorsed by the leading faction certain minor uni- 
versity positions, such as surgeon, steward, treasurer, 
etc. President Boyd was perhaps not sufficiently consid- 
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erate in his attitude toward the local statesmen. The 
State Superintendent of Education was unfriendly be- 
cause he had once failed to secure a professorship in 
the University and because President Boyd and the 
professors had in 1879 supported for the office of State 
Superintendent Mr. W. H. Goodale, the Secretary of 
the Board of Supervisors. By 1880 Mr. Goodale, with 
his strong church connections, was also unfriendly, ow- 
ing to the fact that the Board had refused to entrust to 
his firm any of its law business, and also due to the fact 
that, upon his assuming the conduct of law suits 
against the Board while still one of its employees, his 
course had met with objections and for a time he had 

een displaced. The fact that President Boyd was not 
a church member and that his religious views were 
known to be liberal weakened his position as against 
the orthodoxy of a generation ago. The Board itself 
was not in harmony with the Governor's faction in 
Democratic politics; hence the Governor had no objec- 
tion to removing them to accommodate his friends in 
Baton Rouge. 

There were troubles in the faculty for the first time. 
These were due mainly to three members and their 
outside friends—McCulloch, Jamar, and Haislip. Mc- 
Culloch was too old for the responsible duties the 
Board had placed upon him. He had been asked to lay 
the foundation for and develop the work in scientific 
agriculture and had proven unequal to the task. The 
authorities, sensitive to the numerous and repeated 
demands for some kind of agricultural work, endeav- 
ored without success to stimulate him to activity. ‘They 
then began to reduce his salary which was the highest 
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ever paid to any professor in Louisiana to that time. 
This he stoutly resented though he had only one hour 
of work a day. In 1879 owing to the financial stringency 
all salaries were reduced to $1500; then McCulloch 
went on the war path. There was trouble also with 
Haislip who held a subordinate position and desired 
to obtain a better one. Seeing that McCulloch was fail- 
ing in his faculties, he endeavored to secure part of his 
work and not being encouraged by the authorities, he 
joined forces with McCulloch against the University 
administration. Lieutenant Jamar had been detailed 
in 1878 by the War Department as professor of mili- 
tary science. The Board had asked for his detail in 
spite of the opposition of Colonel Boyd who objected 
to him as unfit to train young men, as “no gentleman.” 
But Jamar had been stationed for a time at the garri- 
son in Baton Rouge and had become popular with the 
local politicians, and to their influence he owed his ap- 
pointment. During his tour of duty he continually 
made trouble for the President and the Board. He 


was informed that his was the same as the other pro- 
fessors’, but he claimed an independent status. He re- 
fused to act as commandant of cadets and finally the 
Board authorized the President to ask for his resigna- 
tion. But before he went away he had done much 
damage and after he left his friends continued the 
fight. In a private letter of March 4, 1880 President 
Boyd says: “Want of harmony here lately as compared 
with ’65 to '73, .. . [is] simply because the Board put 
[in a] military officer over my protest and unfortu- 
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nately we got Haislip here. Both bad men, mischief- 
makers, and would stir up a row in Heaven.” 

As has already been stated, the creditors of the old 
University were again a source of annoyance. Naturaily 
they wished their claims to be paid and they believed 
that the University should be held responsible for 
them, and that it should appeal to the legislature for 
the money to pay them. As a matter of fact the Board 
had done all that could be done to forward the inter- 
ests of the creditors, though they had declined to 
recognize responsibility for the old debts. Several 
prominent merchants in Baton Rouge were opposed 
to the President because he had not given them a share 
of the University business, and there was dissatisfaction 
among the students and their parents on account of 
the poor fare furnished at the University mess hall. 
President Boyd had fixed the charge for board at $10, 
later at $12, and in each case the sum was too low to 
provide proper fare. There was considerable objection 
inside and outside the University, even on the part of 
those who did not publicly voice their opposition, on 
account of the larger measure of authority given the 
President by the charter of the institution, and there 
was also dissatisfaction because of the strictness of the 
military regime at the University. 

The attack upon the existing regime began January 
10, 1880 with the publication in the Louisiana Capi- 
tolian, edited by Leon Jastremski, a local political 
leader, of an unsigned communication composed by 
the dissatisfied members in the faculty. Several follow- 
up letters were written to other newspapers by these 
professors and their friends. The Capitolian article 
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declared that the University was not in harmony with 
Baton Rouge; that there was too much military disci- 
pline; that the President’s rule was autocratic, and that 
the faculty were allowed no voice in matters of discipline 
and administration. To remedy this the writers pro- 
posed that the people of Baton Rouge should demand 
and secure from the legislature a radical reorganization 
of the school; that fs preparatory department should be 
added and that the boarding of students should be 
turned over to the hotels. These attacks were copied 
without comment by several state papers, while several 
others criticized the Capitolian for printing the attack. 
The Shreveport Standard asserted that one man power 
was needed at Louisiana State even: od faculty 
rule only resulted in disorder, and that if there was a 
lack of sympathy on the part of Baton Rouse it was 
because its people were “‘too crude” to appreciate the 
institution in their midst. One critic went so far as to 
say that Baton Rouge was not competent to assist in 
any reorganization for there were not auld men in the 


ministration attracted much attention in the papers, 
marked copies of which were sent to the members of 
the legislature, to the students, and to prominent per- 
sons in the state. 

The plan was to carry the fight into the Sees: 
In order to weaken the administration before the legis- 
lature the dissatisfied faculty members openly and 
avowedly used their LnHuen es to persuade students to 
leave the school, and a general exodus caused by an 
epidemic of typhoid fee was made to appear as a 
result of dissatisfaction. ‘The student body was can- 
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vassed for statements of disapproval. Such efforts re- 
sulted, of course, in demoralizing the student 
Much was said also about the huge debts of the school 
recently made and without authority, etc. 

The fight in the legislature was led by Senator Leake 
of East Feliciana who presented a bill for reorganiza- 
ion which he had drawn up in consultation with 
Superintendent Fay, McCulloch, Haislip and Jamar. 
The bill, which was loosely and carelessly drawn, 
limited closely the powers of the Board of Supervisors 
and gave virtually entire control to the faculty; the 
President was to be one of the professors; the Com- 
mandant of Cadets was given control over discipline, 
and the military feature was to be minimized. The bill 
further provided that the present faculty and Board of 
Supervisors should be removed. It did not provide for 
any alumni representatives on the Board, but made it 
possible for the Baton Rouge members to control the 
policy of the institution. 

The bill was supported by a petition from McCui- 
loch and one from the citizens of Baton Rouge. Mc- 
Culloch, in a printed circular, asserted that the Act 
of 1877 had failed because of the autocratic power 
given the President, and that the Leake bill by provid- 
ing faculty government would give the needed relief. 
He went to New Orleans to work for the bill. The 
other petition was a simple request to the legislature 
to pass Senate Bill i106. It had a formidable list of 
signers, but Dr. J. W. Dupree, the surgeon, who in- 
vestigated, discovered, among other interesting facts 
that some had signed it because they wanted the Uni- 
versity reorganized; while others had done so because 
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they were told Colonel Boyd wanted the bill passed in 
order to hold his job; that one employer made his 
workmen sign it; and that the only cadets who signed 
it had previously been expelled. This exposure resulted 
in the removal of more than haif the names and weak- 
ened the force of the petition. 


late to prevent the bill from passing the Senate. Then 
began a contest which was very interesting, however 
injurious it may have been to the cause of education. 
The Board of Supervisors passed a resolution declaring 
that Leake’s bill was unnecessary and unwise and en- 
dorsing a long, too long, statement made in writing by 
General G. Mason Graham which sketched the early 
history of the school, gave the reasons for the adoption 
of the military system, praised the devotion of Colonel 
Boyd, declared that there could be oniy one executive 
head, and deplored the intrusion of party politics into 
University affairs. The faculty passed a unanimous vote 
that the Leake Bill and McCulloch’s petition were not 
approved by them, as was stated by Leake, and the stu- 
dents also claimed that they were misrepresented by 
Mr. Leake. The creditors professed themselves satisfied 
with existing conditions, and a memorial from the 
citizens of Baton Rouge testified that they had no com- 
plaint to make of disorderly conduct on the part of the 
students as was alleged by Mr. Leake. Numerous 
memorials against the reorganization bill came in from 
alumni and former students who supported the mili- 
tary system and the presidential government. The 
cause of the University was weakened somewhat by a 
conference between the Committee on Education of 
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the legislature and a committee of the Board of Super- 
visors. The latter, in spite of their good intentions, 
were, as all the Supervisors had been for fifteen years, 
rather badly informed about University affairs and 
were forced to call in the President to give the desired 
information. 

McCulloch resigned the day after he printed his 
memorial in favor of the Leake bill but he continued 
his fight. During the contest before the legislature an 
incident occurred which illustrated the nature of some 
of the methods used. President Boyd was one day 
visited by the wife of one of the dissatisfied professors 
who told him that his letters were being opened and 
read by the hostile faction. Colonel Boyd was in active 
correspondence with his brother, Thomas D. Boyd, 
Professor Pendleton King and others who were then 
in New Orleans. The hostile party seemed to have early 
knowledge of each proposed move of the University 
people. Mrs. belonged to the other side but, she 
told Colonel Boyd, she “couldn't stand traitors.’’ To 
prove her point she was able to tell him of the contents 
of a letter written by him the day before, and of letters 
written to him from New Orleans. This, it seemed, had 
been going on for a long time, and she placed the 
blame wholly upon one man. 

The bill failed to pass the House after all, but the 
political props had been knocked from under it. Yet 
it would probably have been passed had it been more 
carefully drawn and less selfishly supported. Decentral- 
ization and popular rule was the talk of the day and the 
University had been so often before the people that 
many were weary of hearing its affairs discussed. This, 
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too, notwithstanding the fact that the state was respon- 
sible for its condition and had done nothing to keep it 
out of difficulties. President Boyd was eager for a com- 
mittee of the legislature to investigate the institution 


and one was appointed, which never functioned. 


THe New Boarp AND THE REORGANIZATION 


Failing to secure the reorganization through the leg- 
islature, Governor Wiltz was appealed to and he ap- 
pointed a new Board, a majority of whose members 


This Board was appointed after the close of the session 
of the legislature and in consequence the appointments 
were not approved. The governor took the stand that 
the terms of all the Supervisors ended with the adop- 
tion of the new constitution. 

The Board of fifteen members contained, as later 
votes showed, six of one faction and nine of the other. 
By a trick the majority was increased at the Commence- 
ment meeting. In May and june President Boyd noti- 
fied each member of the date set for the meeting of the 
Board. So many of them, especially the new members, 
answered that it would be difficult for them to come, 
that Lieutenant Governor McEnery, then acting gov- 
ernor, suggested that, as it was evident that a quorum 
would not meet in Baton Rouge, the few who expected 
to meet at Commencement should adjourn to meet 
about ten days later in New Orleans when a fuller at- 
tendance might be expected. ‘This suggestion was sent 
out to the members of the Board and only a few were 
expected at the Commencement meeting. As it was, 
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seven of the anti-administration party, having an un- 
derstanding among themselves, appeared and at firs 
only two, later three, of the administration party. The 
majority proceeded to put its plans into operation dur- 
ing the meeting of June 28 to July 2, 1880, the major- 
ity faction consisting of Leon Jastremski, vice-president 
of the Board; E. H. Fay, Superintendent of Education; 
George S. Walton; W. H. Pipes; R. T. Beauregard; 
T. L. Bayne; and John Dolhonde. Of the sdminutee: 
tion party only General Graham and A. A. Gunby 
were present on the first day; on the next day William 
A. Strong came from New Orleans. 

At first only routine matters were taken up. It was 
decided to register all the debts of the old University 
for payment as resources would allow. A committee on 
finance was appointed and one on the condition of the 
institution. These committees were composed mainly 
of the anti-administration men and to the latter com- 
mittee was added Secretary Goodale who was not a 
member of the Board. As soon as the committees had 
drawn their resolutions the work of reorganization 
was carried through. First the majority voted to request 
the Secretary of War to send Jamar back to the Uni- 
versity. Next they asked the President for a financial 
report of the boarding department which he said he 
was unable to give until the close of the session a few 
days later. The faculty and students were then invited to 
air their grievances but the result was disappointing 
to the majority party. On July 1 Walton introduced a 
resolution which, after condemning Colonel Boyd's 
administration, provided for the vacating of all posi- 
tions and the appointment of new professors. The 
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resolution passed by a vote of six to none, General 
Graham being ill and Strong and Gunby having with- 
drawn in disgust, refusing to take further part in the 
proceedings. General Graham sent in a protest which 
the majority refused to allow in the minutes. The 
Walton resolution was carried through by Jjastremski, 
Fay, Pipes, Beauregard, Walton and Dolhonde. These 
condemned the action of Graham, Gunby and Strong 
in a violent resolution of which they were later 
ashamed and which was omitted from the record by 
the obliging secretary. August 4, 1880 was fixed as a 
date for the election of a faculty. 


THE SUMMER OF 1880 


The new Board by deferring the reorganization un- 
til August came near losing the fruits of their labors. 
The minority of the Board published protests against 
the action of the six members, while the alumni de- 
clared war on the new Board asserting that the action 
of the six members was not legal since they did not con- 
stitute a quorum, that they were new men who knew 
nothing about the affairs of the University and were 
not competent to make charges, and that the Board it- 
self was not legally constituted since it contained only 
two graduates when the law required three. They also 
condemned the personal and political motives which 
they said actuated the six members and demanded that 
their work be undone. Several of the state papers sup- 
ported these attacks. 

The vice-president of the new Board, Jastremski, 
and one of the members, Walton, undertook to justify 
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their action. They made no reference to any of the pro- 
fessors whom they had removed but concentrated their 
attacks on President Boyd, stating that he had failed to 
make a financial report when notified; that without au- 
thority he had run the institution into debt; that he 
had failed to employ a clerk to aid with the accounts of 
the boarding funds; that he had given credit to cadets 
for their fees; that he had allowed professors to go to 
New Orleans to work against the Leake bill; that he 
had asked for Jamar’s recall without proper reasons; 
that he had broken up the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in New Orleans by joining it to the University 
at Baton Rouge; and that the attendance had dwindled 
to seventy at the close of the session. 

Most of the assertions were rested upon a slight 
foundation of fact but were essentially misrepresenta- 
tions, The records showed that the Board had asked 
for an immediate report upon three years of the board- 
ing fund a week before the close of the last year; that 
no clerk had been employed because the institution 
had no funds to pay one, but that the President had 
been forced to do the work properly belonging to three 
or four men; that the institution paid its bills to Feb- 
ruary, 1880, in spite of the fact that only twenty-five 
per cent of the 1879 revenues were paid to it by the 
state, and that as soon as the revenues due July 1 and 
earlier in 1880 were received the debts would all be 
paid and a balance left; that the only debt was one of 
about $4000 due by the maintenance or boarding fund 
and that this, caused by too low a rate for board and 
by extending credit, had about $8000 in claims to 
cover it; that on October 1, the beginning of the new 
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year, the University would have on hand above all 
claims about $10,000 cash and $20,000 in state war- 
rants which later sold for $11,000. 

So strong was the opposition to the work of the new 
Board that the old one decided to test the legality of 
Governor Wiltz’s appointments. Suit was brought by 
Attorney-General Egan, a meet of the oid Board, 
General se eigrae T. L. Grimes, J. G. Deslattes, M. A. 
Strickland, J. L. Brent and R. H. Ryland, under the 
intrusion-into-office act. The defendant Board was rep- 
resented by C. C. Bird, Read and Goodale; the old 
Board by Attorney-General Egan, D. N. Barrow, John 
H. Lamon and by Herron and Beale. The representa- 
tives of the old Board contended that the Governor 
had no authority to appoint new members during a re- 
cess of the legislature when no vacancies existed. The 
plan. was to enjoin the new Board at its August meet- 
ing. But General Andrew Herron of Baton Rouge who 
was to look after the injunction started too late. Judge 
Sherburne of the district court found himself sym- 
pathetic with the Jastremski Board and was persuaded to 
leave the parish in order that Herron could not reach 
him. He went near the parish line and when Herron 
approached him crossed over into East Feliciana and 
then refused to act. Consequently the proceedings of 
the Board were not interrupted. 

By strenuous efforts seven were rallied to the support 
of the reorganization forces—Jastremski, Fay, Walton, 
Pipes, Payne, Dolhonde and Beauregard; the others 
mustered five—Graham, Gunby, Edwards, Strong and 
Price. These with Colonel Boyd refused to recognize 
the legality of the Board, but attended and voted un- 
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der protest. Edwards was a new appointee put in to 
strengthen the majority but who voted with the minor- 
ity. With difficulty was a majority secured to approve 
the action of the six members at the preceding Com- 
mencement. General Graham irritated the other side, 
who were all called by honorary titles of “General,” 
“Colonel,” etc., by proposing and carrying a resolution 
instructing the secretary to use in the minutes of the 
Board meetings no title except “Mr.” or “Esq.” He was 
the only one with a right to his title. The election of 
professors did not wholly please the Jastremski follow- 
ing. Colonel S. H. Lockett who had been offered the 
presidency declined. Professors Nicholson, ‘Thomas, 
Sewell, Dupree, and McCulloch of the old faculty were 
reelected—Thomas, Sewell and Dupree over the Jas- 
tremski candidates. Haislip failed of reelection. Rela- 
tives of Jamar and of the members of the Board were 
put in as professors and instructors at this time and 
later. Harney Skolfield was made treasurer in place of 
Markham, who refused to recognize the authority of 
the Board. As Boyd was still president to act until 
October 4, 1880, the new Board was unable to get 
complete control until that time. The law suit ran on 
for several months longer and finally the Supreme 
Court threw out the case upon a technicality. This left 
the new Board in possession. 

The constructive results of the three years’ work 
were not sufficiently obvious to encourage optimism 
about the future of the institution. For two sessions the 
faculty and students had done well; the organization 
was progressing except in the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College work in which, however, at that time few in- 
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stitutions had done anything; and the University was 


becoming more popular with the people of the state. 
The events of the last year, which saw the repudiation 
of three-fourths of a year’s revenue by the state, 


troubles in the faculty, an attempted reorganization by 


the legislature, and the discharge of the entire faculty 
at Commencement, not only caused demoralization at 
the time, but left evil conditions which for many years 
hindered the progress of the University. 
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THE LIFE WORK OF DAVID FRENCH BOYD 


Length of Service as an Executive and Educational Admin- 
istrator.—A Student of Educational Systems and School Prob- 
lems.—Weakness of Financial Administration.—Personal Sacri- 
fices. - Devotion to University Interests.— Influence upon 
Students._Judge Gunby’s Address: Boyd First Comes to 
Louisiana; His Civil War Service; Made Superintendent of 
the Seminary in 1865; Race Question in Education; Benefic- 
iary System; Secures the Garrison Grounds for the Univer- 
sity; Union of the State University and the Agricultural and. 
Mechanical College; Troubles with the Board of Supervisors; 
Ideals of Education; Estimate of President Boyd’s Work. 


AT THis point in the history of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity it seems proper to make an estimate of the work 
of President David French Boyd, who, though he re- 
turned to the institution as a professor for a short time 
before his death in 1899, ceased after 1886 to exercise 
the guiding influence over its policies. From 1859 to 
1861 he was the most influential professor; during the 
Civil War he was regarded by the Board of Supervisors 
as the proper person to reorganize the Seminary when 
the time should come, and in 1863 was recalled from 
the army for that purpose; from 1865 to 1877 he was 
the president and mainstay of the Seminary and its 
successor, the State University; in 1876-1877, after 
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ten years of effort, he successfully accomplished the 
task of merging the State University and the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College and reorganized the two 
into the present institution of which he was president 
from 1877 to 1880 and from 1884 to 1886. He con- 
tinued to serve as a professor until 1888, and returne 
in 1897, dying in 1899, a professor in the institution 
at the organization of which he had assisted forty years 
before. 


AS AN EXECUTIVE AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


That President Boyd was an able executive and effi- 
cient administrator was shown not only by his career 
at Louisiana State University, but by his work at other 
institutions over which he presided, notably the Ken- 
tucky Military Institute and the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. His plans and policies were broad and up-to- 
date, and were suited to the times and local conditions, 
except in the matter of finances in which his adminis- 
tration was nearly always weak. His conception of the 
presidential office may be seen in the fundamental law 
of the University which he framed in 1876 and which 
has since remained the charter of the institution. He 
believed that, since the executive was held responsible 
for the general conduct of the institution, his authority 
should not be weakened by giving the faculty authority 
in matters of discipline and institutional policy, but 
that the teaching force should be left free to teach with- 
out imposing upon the members more than the neces- 
sary minimum of administrative work. Much of this 
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work was delegated by him to the Commandant but 
there was no sharing of responsibility—the President 

alone was the responsible person. 
He believed, too, that the Board of Supervisors 
should interfere but little in the details of administra- 
tion, confining its work to the outlining of a general 
policy of the President and faculty to work out. From 
1865 to 1877 the Board was composed of his firm 
friends and supporters, most of them from Central and 
North Louisiana, who did little more than ratify his 
suggestions and place upon him even more responsibil- 
ity than he desired. After 1877, the institution had a 


had been opposition to the merging of the State Uni- 
versity and the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and when the new Board was appointed the Governor, 
at President Boyd’s suggestion, placed on it several 
members to represent the opposition. The result was 
hardly good. A minority, for several years, was really 
unfriendly to the University as well as to its president; 
and both friends and enemies considered it necessary 


There was constant checking and criticism, something 
for which his previous twelve years’ experience had 
not prepared the President. 

Sensitive by nature he was disturbed by the best 
meant interference, and often greatly irritated by the 
opposition of hostile and ignorant members of the 
Board. He was not always politic in conciliating such 
opposition, and frequently rejoiced in forcing good 
measures through by the support of the better in- 
formed majority. He despised those who would use 
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the institution for political purposes, an attitude which 
made enemies, especially in the Baton Rouge com- 
munity, though the various political parties and fac- 
tions in the state usually supported his administration 
and would unite to pass almost any legislative measure 
proposed by him. In the later years of his presidency 
he was so annoyed by interferences and criticisms on 
the part of the Board that he several times offered his 
resignation which the Board would refuse and persuade 
him to continue in charge. 

As an educational organizer and administrator Presi- 
dent Boyd had few superiors. He was a constant student 
of school and college problems, of state and national 
educational systems. Long before other Southern col- 
leges were doing anything more than trying to recon- 
struct the old classical curriculum, he was developing 
the modern college organization, establishing modern 
courses of study, introducing modern and more effi- 
cient methods of instruction. He retained the best of 
the old curriculum and yet introduced the new sciences 
and literary studies. The teaching force was made up 
of well trained, efficient men; the President had a fac- 
ulty for discovering good men and during the 70's it 
was probably the best faculty in the Southern colleges, 
and several of its members later achieved national 
reputation in other institutions or in other fields. Each 
professor was given absolute freedom of teaching as 
long as he taught well, but poor teaching was not tol- 
erated. 

A strong believer in “esthetic education,” President 
Boyd’s constant effort was to make the students’ sur- 
roundings as inspiring as possible. Consequently he 
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made considerable efforts to gather the beginnings of 
a good art collection, which was distributed about the 
classrooms and living rooms. Large and well selected 
collections were made for the museums, and a fine 
library, for that time, was secured. President Boyd was 
a supporter of the system of military discipline for 
college students and at the same time a believer in 
modern university organization and instruction. In 
the opinion of many the two ideas are contradictory, a 
fact which may explain the slow progress of the Uni- 
versity at times, and some of its difficulties. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


It has been stated that President Boyd’s administra- 
tion was weak on the financial side. His plans and hopes 
were too large to be achieved in a poverty stricken 
Southern college. He wanted the best men and wanted 
to pay good salaries to them, and he believed that they 
should have good equipment with which to work. And 
yet the income of the institution was for twenty years 
after 1865 exceedingly uncertain, due in part to dis- 
counts on state warrants and in part to irregular ap- 
propriations. During the beneficiary period it was 
impossible for the University to run on a solvent basis 
because of the inevitable excess of beneficiary expenses 
over the income for such purposes. By law the institu- 
tion was forced to run on a rather large scale and to go 
deeper into debt each year. ‘The beneficiary system was 
a fine thing for hundreds of Louisiana youths, but it 
was fatal to the finances of the University. 

Toward the close of President Boyd’s administration 
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charges were made by his enemies that his accounts 
were not correctly kept, that he made expenditures 
without authority, etc., but to support this charge not 
the slightest evidence was ever produced. During most 
of the time the President was treasurer and book- 
keeper, was in charge of the mess hall finances, besides 
giving instruction. Yet his accounts were found scru- 
pulously accurate and detailed by legislative committees 
and by the courts. Every cent was accounted for from 
1865 to 1887. The only legitimate criticism that can 
be made is that the President and the Board did not, 
as in later days, cut ali University activities down to 
fit the certain income, instead of hoping for better 
times to come. 

It was a saying of President Boyd's friends that he did 
not know what a dollar was, especially if it were his 
own. He used his own funds for University purposes 
rather than for himself. He frequently advanced money 
to professors when their salaries were not paid on time, 
or boarded them at his own expense; for several years 
he paid his secretary; when funds were short he drew 
no salary, leaving all for the faculty and for University 
expenses; several times he had his own salary reduced; 
from 1872 to 1877 he drew no salary at all. When stu- 
dents were needy he loaned money to them or assumed 
responsibility for the payment of their fees; at one 
time he became responsible for $800 of students’ fees, 
very little of which was returned to him. When the 
friends of the University failed to pay for the Julio 
painting of Lee and Jackson he assumed the indebted- 
ness, and after ten years completed the payment 
($2200) and presented the picture to the University. 
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During the years 1877-1880 he several times paid in 
part the salaries of the professors and some of the bills 
for supplies. In 1880 more than $3000 had been thus 
advanced and a new Board of Supervisors refused to 
repay it. Frequently his colleagues expostulated with 
him, criticising his lack of regard for his own interests, 
and after 1867 General Graham of the Board of Super- 
visors kept up a running fire of criticism. “The biggest 
fool in the world,” he said in one of his letters, “is he 
who gives away all that he has not been robbed of.” 
Nearly all of General Graham's time on the Board dur- 
ing the last five years of his life was devoted to attempts 
to get the Board to refund to Colonel Boyd the money 
advanced by him for University purposes and in efforts 
to induce Colonel Boyd to take steps to secure what 
was due him from the University. The following ex- 
tracts from Graham's letters, written between 1880 
and 1885, throw some light on the matter: 


Now I want to urge, to insist, that you immediately, at 
once, take the requisite steps at the court now in session to 
obtain every, the very last dollar, that you are entitled to 
... and I must tell you that my own is concurrent with the 
general opinion that for you to refrain from (so doing) will 
be the height of absurd, ridiculous and criminal folly, in 
which no one whatever will find the slightest cause for 
applause. You don’t owe the state one cent, or the Uni- 
versity one farthing. But on the contrary, for your zeal, 
earnestness, self sacrifice, and suffering, devotion and 
wearying, worrying, wearing out labor the state and the 
University owe you ten times the amount of this con- 
tracted unpaid salary. I have hardly the patience to write 
composedly on the subject.... 

The world will be relieved to know (if it could do so) 
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that you are at last aroused to the fact that your wife and 
children cannot live on nothing. For a long time it enter- 
tained the belief that you were of an entirely different 
opinion. But its sympathy will only be manifested in words 
similar to those used by Dr. Williams, who said to me. ... 
“I told Boyd when I was a friend of his that he was a fool 
to be sacrificing himself in this way, that he ought to take 
every cent that he was entitled to”... 

I am trying to draw the drapery of my couch around 
me and there is a corner of it which I am greatly concerned 
to have properly folded—the injustice done you by the 
Board in this matter has been a rankling splinter in my 
heart. ... 

Then I want to retire. .. . I beg therefore that you will 
make the exertion and divest yourself of that delicacy, diffi- 
dence and self sacrificing disposition which has so long 
influenced you in your absorbing devotion, for now a quar- 
ter of a century, to the maintenance and welfare of this 
school, to the most serious and ruinous prejudice of the 
interests of your family and yourself and at once urge on 
General Jastremski and the committee that they delay no 
longer in righting the money which has been due you. 


DrEvoTION TO UNIVERsIry INTERESTS 


President Boyd’s devotion to the University was ex- 
cessive. During the period of carpetbag rule when the 
institution was receiving no state support he refused to 
leave for good positions offered in California, Texas, 
Egypt, and Maryland. A committee of the legislature in 
1882 declared that the University had been saved dur- 
ing Reconstruction “by the devoted few who clung to 
it through poverty, suffering, and want”; that “for 
twenty years he [Boyd] was in the public service of 


Louisiana and in that time he never lost a day from 
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duty nor an hour from sickness—always present, al- 
ways ready to do all he could and the best he could.” 
One of his professors wrote in 1880 that his “contests 
with difficulties in Louisiana since the war surpass the 
hardships of the war itself.” 

After he had been displaced as president in 1880 
those who had opposed the change planned to paralyze 
the new administration by combining in the legisla- 
ture to defeat the appropriations. Several times Boyd 
intervened and used his influence to prevent this re- 
taliation. Leaving a much better position in Alabama, 
he came back to the University in 1884 in the face of 
almost certain failure. He believed in the final success 
of the University and worked for it all of his life. 
When he finally resigned the presidency in 1886, the 
faculty passed the following resolutions, drawn up by 
a committee consisting of Professors Nicholson, 
Robertson, and McCulloch: 


This faculty wish to express publicly their deep regret 
that Colonel D. F. Boyd should have resigned his position 
as president of this institution, which for over a quarter of 
a century, with but a short interval, has owed its success, 
and more than once its very existence, to his self sacrific- 
ing and watchful devotion; and also their conviction that 
in losing his valuable services not only the University but 
the State of Louisiana is suffering a loss that it will not be 
easy to repair. 

In all the relations of public, professional and private 
life, Colonel Boyd has never failed to show himself the 
able scholar, the honorable gentleman, the unprejudiced 
arbiter and the sympathizing friend; and that while we 
thus make public our regret at parting with him, we most 
sincerely hope that fortune may lead his steps, success and 
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happiness may attend all his efforts, and that his later years 
may be surrounded with all that dignity and honor which 
should crown the lives of those who have spent their best 
days in the arduous service of their fellow men. 


His INFLUENCE UPON STUDENTS 


It was with the students that his greatest work was 
done. When he finally resigned the direction of the 
University it was still a struggling small college; he 
had saved it through Reconstruction but its real success 
was to be in the future. His material achievement had 
been slight, however hardly won. But to the students 
who sat under his instruction or came within his in- 
fluence, he had been an inspiring teacher and leader. 
At one time or another he taught nearly all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum—Latin, Greek, English, mathe- 
matics, engineering, history, political science, econom- 
ics, and philosophy—in this fully equalling the expe- 
rience of President Jordan of Stanford University. His 
scholarship was of the broad, old fashioned kind, with 
the addition of scientific training. His great object in 
all his work was to train manly men. A former student 
wrote at the time of his death in 1899: 


His influence upon the mind and character of the young 
men committed to his charge was something remarkable. 
He was the antithesis of everything orthodox in college 
management; he was constantly at war with the accepted 
theories of education .. . his life was a martyrdom to ideals 
that ought to have had a wider acceptance. . . . He believed 
intensely in his theories of character building, and consid- 


rather turn out from his college a manly fellow than a prig. 
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One of the best appreciations of Colonel Boyd’s life 
work is to be found in the address delivered in 1904 by 
Judge A. A. Gunby, of the class of 1871, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Alumni Memorial Hall, 
erected by former students in honor of their former 
teacher and president. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of extracts from this address. 


Davin FrENcH Boyp anp His Lire Work 
By A. A. Gunsy, '71 


Tacitus, the most philosophical and instructive his- 
torian of ancient times, in his introduction to the life 
of Agricola, justly remarks that biography is esteemed 
only when great and splendid virtue has been able to 
surmount those two pernicious vices, insensibility to 
merit, on the one hand, and envy, on the other. 

If I did not feel that those two vices are absent from 
this community and this state, as far as they concern 
the illustrious man of whom I speak to-day, if I did 
not believe that envy’s sharp and bitter tooth has long 
ago been turned away from him, and that everybody 
here present is already sensible of his great and splen- 
did virtues, I would not have obeyed the mandate of 
the Alumni Association who commissioned me to speak 
for them and explain why they determined to erect 
this noble Memorial Hall in memory of Colonel David 
French Boyd, who never held any position of power, 
who commanded no great armies, who gained no great 
victories, who was never greeted by the shout of 
triumph, nor heard the applause of listening senates. 
His only vocation was teaching. Louisiana ‘has had 
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many illustrious sons, presidents, senators, generals, 
diplomats, statesmen, artists and captains of industry. 
Yet none of them after death, has been honored with 
such a monument, as this within her borders. Why 
should D. F. Boyd be honored above all other Louisi- 
anians? I am here to tell you why. I will endeavor to 
draw a picture of his life, a plain and honest picture, 
foregoing all comment, indulging in no panegyric, let- 
ting the facts speak for themselves; facts which are 
more eloquent than any flights of rhetoric or figures 
of speech. I must restrain all words of partial praise 
and ali feelings of personal friendship and admiration 
that might well up in my bosom in speaking of one to 
whom I owe so much. I must deprive myself of the 
pleasure of dwelling on the fine traits of his person- 
ality, his buoyant humor, his genial bonhommie, his 
universal comradeship that quickened the pulse of life 
around him. I must leave to others the task of preserv- 
ing a record of his vast scholarship, his habits of in- 
dustry, his close scientific research, his literary labors, 
including many elaborate addresses, historical and 
biographical sketches, documents and reports on edu- 
cational and other important public subjects, all of 
which are valuable and deserve preservation. .. . 

Born in 1834, at Wytheville, in the heart of the Vir- 
ginia mountains, D. F. Boyd grew to manhood among 
brilliant companions and strong southern associations. 
His boyhood chum was Jeb Stuart, who afterwards 
became the most famous Confederate cavalry com- 
mander, of whom Colonel Boyd wrote a most graphic, 
sympathetic and delightful biography. 

Graduating in 1856 with the degree of Master of 
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Arts at the University of Virginia, young Boyd taught 
school for a year at his home town. In 1857, desiring 
to pursue the profession of civil engineering, he went 
to Marshall, Texas, for the purpose of procuring em- 
ployment on the Pacific Railroad, which was then un- 
der construction. 

ut fate had other things in store for him. Meeting 
at Shreveport Judge W. B. Egan, a fellow Virginian, 
who had come to Louisiana with his distinguished fa- 
ther, Dr. Bartholomew Egan, and his equally distin- 
guished brother, Dr. J. C. Egan, Boyd was induced 


principalship of the Homer High School, in Claiborne 
Parish. He subsequently became principal of a school at 
Rocky Mount, in Bossier Parish, where he was teach- 
ing in the summer of 1859, when he was elected pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in the State Seminary of 
Learning at Alexandria... . 

Boyd accepted his new position and went to work to 
equip the institution for successful operation. The 
school opened January 2, 1860, and in the first report, 
issued in July of that year, Boyd is put down as “Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and English Literature.” 
Evidently they had doubled his duties, but he never 
objected to a thing like that. The school had ample 
funds and a hundred fine cadets; but it was only a 


William Tecumseh Sherman, a scholarly graduate of 

West Point, with more than fifteen years’ experience 

in the Regular Army, highly accomplished and widely 

acquainted with the world and the affairs of men. Yet, 

from the very first, this able officer seemed to rely on 
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Boyd and look to him to do all the hard work of the 
institution. ... It was Boyd who superintended the lay- 
ing off of the Seminary grounds. It was Boyd who 
directed the carpenters in their extensions and repairs. 
It was Boyd who made out a list of furniture for the 
class rooms and a list of books for the library. Sher- 
man had discovered Boyd and his wonderful genius for 
work. Perhaps it would be better to say they had dis- 
covered each other. So when the hot season of 1860 had 
arrived and the first session of the Seminary had been 
successfully closed, and the manly cadets had gone to 
their happy homes, and the gallant Superintendent and 
professors felt constrained to seek relief and recreation 
in cooler climes, Boyd volunteered to remain at the 
Seminary in charge of all the work of preparing for 
the coming session. That was just like Boyd; he always 
put himself last. He always took the hardest job and 
slept on the hardest bed. 

On the 5th of August, 1860, Colonel Sherman, on 
the eve of departing for the North, wrote to Professor 
Boyd, appointing him acting superintendent of the 
Seminary until Sherman should return. Thus, this 
veteran officer entrusted all his powers and responsibil- 
ities to this young teacher of twenty-six, implying a 
confidence and esteem and trust as beautiful as they 
were remarkable. ... 

Let me dwell for a few moments on the picture of 
this young Virginian, out there in the quiet pine 
woods, working through the long hot days of August 
and September, keeping his lonely vigil, planning for 
the building of a great institution of learning for the 
whole Southwest. The spirit of the lofty pines breathed 
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into his soul and the dream of his life began. Then 
and there he was anointed and consecrated for his life- 
work. Like Pygmalion, he fell in love with the beauty 
of his own grand thoughts, and, henceforth, there wiil 
be for him but one cause, one ambition, and one hope. 
Henceforth, the history of the Seminary will be his 
history. Its struggles and sufferings and defeats will be 
his struggles and sufferings and defeats. He will never 
falter, he will never give up, and, after a while, its 
glory, thank God, shall be his glory, though he be dead 
and gone. 

But before he is ready to take up his great battle for 
the University, there is another act in his life’s drama, 
another step in his development and preparation which 
I must not omit. When the Seminary unfurled its pros- 
perous sails and was just starting on its beneficent 
voyage, the demon of war shook his dusky pinions over 
the land and all the business of civil life ceased. On 
the 14th of May, 1861, Boyd resigned and repaired 
with a number of cadets to Camp Moore, where he 
enlisted as a private in Company B of the Ninth Loui- 
siana Regiment. ‘The members of this Regiment were 
exceedingly afraid they would not get to the front be- 
fore the war was over. And so, bethinking themselves 
that Dick Taylor was a brother-in-law of President 
Davis and might secure the privilege of taking the 
regiment to Virginia in time to take part in the closing 
fight, they elected Taylor their colonel. Sure enough 
he carried them at once to Richmond and completely 
satisfied their desire for fighting early and late and 
plenty of it. 

Boyd was appointed regimental commissary with 
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the rank of captain, and when Dick Taylor was made 
brigadier general, he made Boyd his brigade commis- 
sary with the rank of major. Boyd discharged the 
arduous duties of his position and also took part 
in the fighting all through Jackson’s world-re- 
nowned Valley Campaign, until at Chancellorsville he 
saw the fall of that great mystic soldier whom he used 
to call Parson Stonewall. After that, Dick Taylor was 
assigned to the Trans-Mississippi Department and ap- 
pointed Boyd on his staff as chief of engineers. Here 
he continued to serve on Red River until he was cap- 
tured by Jay Hawkers who carried him to Natchez and 
sold him to the Federals for one hundred dollars. The 
Jay Hawkers treated him very roughly and almost took 
his life on several occasions, and in crossing Black 
River they upset the flat, apparently, for the purpose 
of drowning him. Being very active and a good swim- 
mer, Boyd soon got on top of the upset flat and with 
his own hands saved two of his captors from drowning. 
He used to tell us that he enjoyed pulling the long- 
whiskered sinners out of the water. He was a man who 
did not know how to harbor malice, resentment or re- 
venge. At Natchez, Boyd was carried before General 
W. T. Sherman, and the two friends met for the first 
said Sherman, addressing those around him, “This is 
Professor D. F. Boyd. He calls himself a major, but he 
is mistaken. He is Professor Boyd still.” The upshot of 
the interview was that Sherman took Boyd to New 
Orleans where he was exchanged for three Federal 
officers who had been captured at Mansfield. Boyd got 
back to the Confederate Army with thirteen thousand 
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dollars in his boot leg that he had on him at the time 
of his capture. 

Dick Taylor having been assigned to a command 
east of the Mississippi River, Boyd actively served on 
the staff of General Brent for the rest of the war. He 
was a gallant soldier, true to the South, and his mili- 
tary experience strengthened the fibres of his charac- 
ter. He mingled intimately with the great soldiers of 
the Confederacy. ... 

But of all the great Southern soldiers, the one that 
impressed and inspired and influenced Boyd the most 
was Robert E. Lee, the great central sun that rose 
above the horizon of the South, to shine forever more. 
He saw his fame grow and spread until it was co- 
terminous with the limits of the world, at once the 
greatest and the best of men, the mightiest soldier and 
the purest patriot combined. And when the war was 
over and Appomattox had become a part of history, he 
saw the noblest Virginian of them all lay aside the 
habiliments of power without a murmur or a sigh, and 
enter upon the duty of teaching the young men of the 
South. .,. 

And now the fullness of time had come for Colonel 
Boyd to take up the great burden and work of his life. 
He came out of the war with his love for the South 
stronger than ever and his convictions clearer than 
ever that the South’s chief need was universal educa- 
tion. Before the war, public education was not popu- 
lar in the South. Her school systems were imperfect and 
inefficient, and she learned, too late, in the red glare of 
battle, that this was a sad mistake. If there had been 
more public schools in the South, there would have 
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been more skilled laborers. And if there had been 
more skilled laborers, there would have been more 
manufactures and better munitions of war. Colonel 
Boyd knew that the only hope for the South’s future, 
the only salvation for her society and her commerce, 
the only remedy for all the evils and misfortunes that 
four years of unparalleled warfare brought upon her, 
was to be found in the liberal education of her young 
men. His heart burned within him to relieve the dis- 
tress and gloom that covered the entire South. His zeal 
and love grew more fervent and made a finer tone, a 
higher octave in the music of his life. 

When Boyd resigned his professorship in 1861, the 
Board of Supervisors in their report of October 26th, 
1861, referred to “David F. Boyd, Professor of Ancient 
Languages, whose unceasing and self-denying discharge 
of the most minute duties of his department had often 
attracted the notice and elicited the commendation of 
the Supervisors.” Some of the Supervisors who had 
adopted this fine tribute were still on the Board when 
the war ended, and, at their instance, Governor J. 
Madison Wells, in July, 1865, appointed Colonel D. F. 


Boyd superintendent of the State Seminary of Learn- 


ing and Military Academy. ‘The buildings near Alex- 
andria were being used by the Federals as an Army 
Hospital, but before the end of July, Boyd called on 
General Canby for possession. Somehow or other he 
got possession, and with amazing energy he restored 
and repaired the dilapidated institution so that he was 
ready to open school on the second of October, 1865. 
It took money to do this, and Boyd prevailed upon 
Governor Wells to borrow twenty thousand dollars to 
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run the school until the legislature could meet... . 
The legislature appropriated $25,800 to pay the inter- 
est on the Seminary fund for the years 1863, 1864 and 


Governor should be paid out of this appropriation. 
. .. [It] also appropriated $5000 for library and philo- 
sophical apparatus, $5000 for repairs, and $15,600 for 
the maintenance and tuition of fifty-two beneficiary 
cadets. Colonel Boyd was the author of this act of the 
legislature, and of every other statute referring to the 
State Seminary or State University, including the act 
which consolidated the State University with the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in 1877. 

Every meeting of the legislature was a crisis for the 
school, and Boyd was the man who met every crisis and 
saved the school. In those days society in the South was 
in a state of upheaval. The embers of sectional hostil- 
ity were still burning, and bloody riots were the order 
of the day. Yet, through it all, Boyd kept to the her- 
culean task assumed by him, to build up a high institu- 
tion of learning at the public expense. He placed in 
the Act of 1866 a clause requiring beneficiary cadets 
to teach two years after their graduation. And thus he 
began to provide teachers of the highest grade for the 
schools of Louisiana. By Act 131, approved March 
28th, 1867, he increased the beneficiary cadets from 
fifty-two to ninety-eight, with an appropriation of 
$400 a year for the maintenance and tuition of each 
cadet.... 

He had trouble enough in 1866 and 1864, but in 
1868 a still darker struggle confronted him. A new 
Constitution had been established in Louisiana, under 
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which more than two-thirds of the legislators were 
negroes, and Article 135 of the Constitution provided 
that no separate schools should be created for the 
races. This was the most malicious clause in that Con- 
stitution, and it meant the complete ostracism of the 
Southern whites from the public schools of Louisiana. 
The problem that confronted Colonel Boyd was to 
preserve his school for the use and benefit of the young 
white men of the state, and yet to obtain support from 
legislatures controlled by carpetbaggers and negroes. 
To accomplish this delicate, and yet tremendous task, 
he found that he had to take a part in organizing the 
public school system of Louisiana. In this enterprise 
he had a staunch and unfaltering friend in Governor 
Henry Clay Warmoth, and he often declared, orally 
and in writing, that the Seminary would have per- 
ished had it not been for the friendship of Governor 
Warmoth, during each year of whose administration, 
from 1868 to 1872, the support of the institution was 
unfailing, generous and ample. 

He had other friends in and outside of the legisla- 
ture, but his chief co-worker was Dr. J. C. Egan, who 
represented in that legislature the goth Senatorial 
District, composed of the parishes of Bienville, Clai- 
borne and Bossier. His distinguished and scholarly 
father, Dr. Bartholomew Egan, the intimate friend 
of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, and of other fore- 
most men in American history, had, immediately after 
the close of the war, sacrificed the repose of his declin- 
ing years to take an active part on the Board of Super- 
visors at Alexandria. It was Dr. Bartholomew Egan 
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and General G. Mason Graham, another eminent and 
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patriotic son of Virginia, who loved the Seminary as a 
child of his old age, and Judge W. A. Seay, scholar, 
jurist and statesman, and W. C. Black of New Orleans, 
who caused Governor Wells to appoint Boyd super- 
intendent in 1865. Dr. J. C. Egan was already bound 
to the Seminary by the strongest ties. He had been 
all through the war with Boyd. He was surgeon of 
the gth Regiment in Virginia and surgeon-general 
in Louisiana on Dick Taylor’s staff when Boyd was 
chief of engineers. He and Boyd were kindred spirits, 
and when they met in the Louisiana legislature, Boyd 
as educator and Egan as senator, a pair of noble bro- 
thers, they worked together for the holy cause of 
Southern education. Dr. Egan is one of the few sur- 
viving Senators of that turbulent period, and I have 
his personal assurance that to Colonel D. F. Boyd, 
more than to any other Southern man, was due the 
credit of organizing a public school system in the 
Southern States, which gave separate schools and equal 
educational opportunities to the two races... . 

Boyd was the chief factor in avoiding the terrible 
alternative between mixed schools and no schools at 
all. Like all true people of the South, he believed that, 
as the slaves had been emancipated, they should be edu- 
cated to better fit them for the duties of citizenship. 
He believed that ignorance among the blacks, as well 
as ignorance among the whites, is a menace to free 
government, and he promised the negroes in the Legis- 
him. To avoid the pernicious provisions of the Con- 
stitution of 1868, he had inserted in .. . Act 6 of the 
Extra Session of 1870, the provision that “one or more 
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public schools” should be taught in every school dis- 
trict, with the distinct understanding that one of those 
schools should be for white pupils and the other for 
colored pupils. By this simple device difficulties that 
_ seemed insurmountable were bridged over. A public 
school system for all classes was established, and the 
cause of education and civilization was preserved in the 
South. ... Amid the wreck and ruin, the turbulence and 
confusion, the extravagance and peculation around him, 
his supreme effort was to save something for the state. 
From the very jaws of hell, he snatched a subsidy to 
educate hundreds of young men and thus became more 
than their intellectual father, for he was the creator 
of their minds. 

It is not necessary to detail here the benefits and re- 
sults of this beneficiary system. But if it were proper 
on this occasion to refer to personal experiences, | 
could tell the story of one state cadet, who came out 
from a little farm in the hills of Claiborne Parish down 
to Alexandria, almost dazzled by the opportunity to 
get an education, where he was made welcome by the 
kindly Superintendent with generous, glowing face, 
good gray eyes, commanding brow, serenely high, and 
firm and gentle hand that led him through the fields 
of science, and on up the heights of knowledge where 
shone the light that never failed on land or sea. And 
this is the story of all the beneficiary cadets. They real- 
ized then, as they know now, that one man alone stoo 
between their school and destruction. They knew this 
after each meeting of the legislature, and when the 
buildings at Alexandria were burned to the ground on 
the 15th of October, 1869, and the cadets were drawn 
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up in line before the smoking ruins, and heard the gen- 
eral order read to go home and hold themselves in 
readiness to return, the cadets knew that Boyd would 
save the University. With the lightning speed of 
genius, he solved the problem, obtained the right to 
use part of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Baton 
Rouge, and by the first of November we received no- 
tice to come back to our studies. 

But the Asylum could not be the permanent home 
of the University. A long and bitter struggle was made 
to prevent its continued use. Boyd had to make a fight 
in every legislature to retain possession of the Asylum, 
but he knew that it was not the proper abiding place 
of the school. A determined effort was made to carry 
the University back to Alexandria, but Boyd was look- 
ing elsewhere. As early as March, 1870, he induced the 
legislature to petition the Secretary of War to grant 
the temporary use of the Arsenal at Baton Rouge to 
the University. From that time forward he expended 
vast energy in the effort to secure the Federal Barracks 
and grounds. At last . . . [he was successful and in 1886] 
he moved in and took possession of the Barracks and 
two hundred acres of land and turned it over to the 
University for a permanent home... . In 1902 Congress 
made the title full and final. These were the results of 
Boyd’s initiative, and Louisiana owes as much to him as 
if he had made this splendid donation from his private 
pocket. The Board of Supervisors censured him for act- 
ing [in some things] without their authority, and he 
resigned the office of president in the fall of 1886. But 
he knew that his work was well done. ... 

Boyd did not work only to secure a home for the 
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University. From the very first he had his eye on the 
appropriation made by Congress in 1862 of a large 
quantity of land, to establish an agricultural and me- 
chanical college in every state in the Union. As early 
as 1867 Boyd urged upon the legislature the impor- 
tance of obtaining these lands, and through his influ- 
ence a special agent was finally sent to Washington, 
who procured land scrip, which was sold and the pro- 
ceeds invested in $335,000.00 of state bonds. In his 


report for 1874, Colonel Boyd made an unanswerable 


had been given by the general government to the 
state, in the support of one broad literary and indus- 
trial institution, on the ground that the education of 
the mind and the hand and the heart succeeds best in 
one combined institution. The Kellogg government 
turned a deaf ear to his pleadings and established the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Chalmette, in 
St. Bernard Parish. This did not discourage Boyd. He 
marshalled all the powers of inexorable logic, he called 
to his aid all the leading educators of the country, he 
employed all the resources of importunate zeal, until 
his very heart beats wore away all opposition, and in 
1876 he secured, from a hostile legislature, the passage 
of Act 145, written by himself, uniting the two institu- 
tions and giving birth to the Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, realizing his 
dream of a great central institution, with co-ordinated 
departments, embracing all branches of learning and 
all forms of art and industry, the keystone of the edu- 
cational arch in the state. 

But Kellogg would not sign this act. His Secretary 
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of State would not promulgate it, and it would have 
slept the sleep of death had not its author kept guard 
over it, until, under a new administration, he secured 
its promulgation and publication. In 1877, the Board 
of Supervisors, presided over by Governor Nichoils, 
elected Colonel Boyd president of the consolidated in- 
stitution, and he assumed the arduous task of putting 


> 


it into working shape. Surely now, under a new and 
better regime, he might expect some little respite from 
his toils. But this was not to be. The fight against the 
University was renewed in the Constitutional Conven- 


tion of 1879, and Colonel Boyd had to confront a hos- 
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tile Committee on Education, whose chairman was 
filled with the idea that the State University at Baton 
Rouge would destroy the University at New Orleans. 
In this Convention, Boyd again saved the University. 
They cut down the principal and interest of both funds 
that had been granted by the Federal government, but 
they recognized the perpetuity of the University and 
recommended it to the generosity of the legislature. 
Here was another “victory of endurance born.” 

Boyd could not make all these fights without mak- 
ing many enemies. Soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1879, some of these enemies found lodg- 
ment in the University and the Board of Supervisors 
removed Colonel Boyd from the presidency pretend- 
ing to base their action on his financial management. 
His Report for 1880, accounted for every dollar 
of all the appropriations made to the University, 
and showed that the deficit was due to the deprecia- 
tion of state warrants, which amounted, in six years, 
to $132,000.00. In 1882, both Houses of the Louisiana 
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legislature appointed a joint committee to investigate 
Colonel Boyd’s accounts. .. . After a thorough inves- 
tigation, these committees unanimously reported that 
Boyd’s accounts were scrupulously correct, and that his 
financial administration had been able and faithful. 
They further reported that the removal of Colonel 
Boyd from the presidency was without cause, and had 
been brought about by a combination of parties, some 
on the inside and some on the outside of the institu- 
tion, for the purpose of getting control of the Univer- 
sity, or destroying it altogether. This emphatic and 
a vindication of Colonel Boyd was followed 

n 1884 by his unanimous re-election as president. But 
even this did not silence the enemies he had made. I 
will not lend significance to those enemies by giving 
their names or motives. Let them sleep in the obscu- 
rity to which indulgent fate has consigned them. ‘Their 
attacks, for the most part covert, were compounded of 
one part prejudice and two parts ignorance, one of 
them being that his religious ideas were too broad. He 
made no more claim to superior piety than did Abou 
Ben Adhem; he was simply “‘one who loved his fellow- 
men.” What if he stood without the Temple, afar off, 
and prayed, with bowed head and scarcely audible 
voice, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” That is the 
only kind of holiness justified by the divine Nazarene. 
Colonel Boyd could not be a sectarian, nor could he 
help it if University education has a fatal tendency to 
destroy ahd te ideas and habits of religion. 

But, as far as lay in his power, from first to last, he 
filled the minds of his pupils with ideals of reverence, 
morality, honor and manhood. These ideals permeated 
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his vie bac of true and virtuous education so that 
he put them in all his Reports and embodied them in 

.. Act 145 of 1876, defining the scope of this institu- 
tion, which, he provided, “Shall have for its object to 
become an institution of learning, in the broadest and 
highest sense, where literature, science, and all the arts 
may be taught; where the principles of truth and honor 
may be established, and a noble sense of personal and 
patriotic and religious duty inculcated; in fine, to fit 
the citizen to gobailes justly, skillfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war.” Was there ever a nobler outline of the scope 
and purposes of a perfect education? 

Some educators, like Horace Mann, have advocated 
state education as a good investment, because it pays 
in dollars and cents, in the increased skill and earn- 
ing capacity which it gives to the citizen. There are 
other educational philosophers, like Herbert Spencer, 
who hold that the true object of education is to ele- 
vate the individual, developing ali the faculties and 
evolving the strongest and best specimens of man- 
kind. Colonel Boyd combined both these theories in 
his conception of public education. He wanted to train 
his pupils to become useful citizens of the South, to 
utilize her boundless material resources and make her 
the richest, as she is the most beautiful land on earth. 
To this end, he taught that labor with the hand is as 
honorable as labor with the brain. He taught that prac- 
tical common sense is the best capital in any vocation, 
and he warned us that the prodigy of the school often 
becomes a pigmy in the world. 

As an offset to Millet’s gloomy picture of ““The man 
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with the hoe,” he pointed us to “The man with the 
engine”; with erect form and intellectual brow, with 
hope and courage and triumph written in every linea- 
ment of his beaming face. That was the sort of man, 
with trained eye and hand and muscle, in whose keep- 
ing Boyd wished to place the destiny of the South. His 


intensely practical, and made each industrial pupil an 
apprentice in the state’s workshop. 

But Colonel Boyd also looked upon education from 
a more than utilitarian point of view. He wanted to 
make skilled workmen and good citizens. But above 
everything, he wanted to make gentlemen out of his 
pupils; and to him the term “gentleman” meant the 
highest type of man, a man who loved his country and 
mankind, but loved truth and justice and duty most 
of all. He drilled into the mind of every boy Shake- 
speare’s superb maxim: 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 


He gave an ethical turn to every branch of learn- 
ing, and found in education the essence of all moral 
and social advancement. 


would be complete without mention of the enthusiasm 
which he carried into every class-room and imparted to 
every student. He became one of the cadets without 
losing his dignity. He was the most approachable and 
the most optimistic of men. He taught that life is worth 
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living and happiness is the inalienable right, as it is 
the universal desire of every living thing. From the 
lowest to the highest ranges of creation, everything is 
yearning and struggling and reaching out for life. . . . 
But while Boyd taught us that happiness can be found 
in every walk and stage of life, he taught it must 
always be found in the service of others and the path 
of duty. He was filled with an indomitable alacrity to 
serve others, and his whole being was attuned to the 
sublime optimism of the Sermon on the Mount, which 
bestows all the beatitudes on the poor and the lowly, 
the proscribed and the persecuted. But duty was his 
highest watchword, duty the key to right living and 
to right teaching, duty the surest guide and sweetest 
reward; stern, yet beautiful; firm, yet gentle; not only 
“the sublimest word in the English language,” but 
also the passport to supremest happiness, in all the 
worlds and in all the cycles of time. 

If ever a man lived who was hypnotized by his faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the right, it was D. F. Boyd. 
It was this faith that made him undergo incredible 
toils and privations. Let no one imagine that he clung 


sity or vanity. In 1873, when all legislative support 
had been withdrawn from the University and the state 
cadets had been disbanded, he was offered honorable 
and lucrative positions in other states, which he de- 
clined. For four years he was deprived of all revenue, 
and it seemed inevitable that the institution must go 
down. In 1875 he was offered by the Khedive of 
Egypt the superintendency of the Egyptian Military 
College, with the rank and pay of brigadier general, 
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and he was urged by family and friends to accept, but 
he did not waver. He wrote to Governor Kellogg in 


dition, which was that he could be assured, before 
leaving, of the continued existence and safety of the 
University. To save the University, that was his life- 
work, and no day was too dark and no task was too 
hard for him to carry out that work. Perhaps the cli- 
max of his sufferings and sacrifices was reached in 1874. 
I wish that I had time to give some extracts from the 
diary which Colonel Boyd kept during the summer of 
that year. Deserted by friends, hounded by acrimo- 
nious lawsuits, without professors, without the means 
to pay for the necessaries of life, almost starving, with 
threadbare garments, he did not forget that he was 
upholding the banner of Southern education in the 
darkest hour that ever threatened her civilization. He 
tells the story of this terrible ordeal in his private 
diary, and every page of it burns with the fire of self- 
devotion. It is a story of struggle and suffering, of 
poverty and sorrow, of privation and pain, of foiled 
efforts and hopes deferred, but it is, also, a story of 
undying faith and trust and confidence in the right. 
If there was d4 man in the nineteenth century entitled 
to enter the “noble army of martyrs,” it was David 
French Boyd. He trod the wine press alone; he sounded 
all the depths and shoals of sorrow; he tasted of the 
bitter cup of defeat, and like the noble stag that is 
pulled down in the race, he heard the sleuth-hounds 
bay their fiercest notes of triumph around his fallen 
form. He was not the only one in history who could 
save others, but could not help himself. . . . 
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But it has all come out right, and to-day he tri- 
umphs above all other Louisianians; above senators, 
generals, governors and presidents, we place this monu- 
ment to-day. 

Honors are sometimes paid to living men by those 
who expect help from them—“mouth honor, breath, 
which the poor heart would fain refuse but dare not.” 
But when a man is dead and shut up in the tomb, when 
he lies out yonder in the hushed stillness of Magnolia 
Cemetery, with no power to reward or respond, O then 
it is that honor counts! Then it is that the homage of 
the heart is pure and undefiled and words of praise 
fall like the gentle rain from Heaven, helping him who 
gives and him who receives... . 

And so we raise this Memorial Hall in order that the 
contemplation of tireless labors, splendid public virtue 
and colossal courage may uplift and guide the youths 
of this and coming generations. His memory will in- 
spire higher standards of public and private life. His 
example will have power to redeem human nature 
from littleness and sordidness. We commemorate 
Colonel D. F. Boyd because he was the benefactor of 
this state and of the entire South. We commemorate 
him because he fulfilled the Miltonic definition of con- 
spicuous greatness: 


“When great things of smal 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 
We can create, and in what place soe’er, 
Thrive under evil and work ease out of pain 
Through labor and endurance.” 
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We commemorate him because he was greater than 
Carnegie, greater than Vanderbilt, greater than Rocke- 
feller, for he founded a great University without 
money, and endowed it with his radiant soul! 

Oh, if his spirit could speak to us to-day, he would 
tell us that the only monument he ever desired was to 
be loved and cherished in the hearts of his old cadets. 

He would say to us: “Be worthy sons of the South 
and build up her waste places. Fling away ambition! 
Fling away all self-seeking! Dare to be faithful, dare 


a dearer monument to me than lasting brass or the 
regal seat of the Pyramids.” ... in the name of the 
Alumni, I will reply to him: Friend and teacher! phi- 
lanthropist and philosopher! soldier and statesman, 
true hearted gentleman! To-day we acknowledge our 
indebtedness to thee! Thou didst widen the bounds of 
life for us. Thou didst teach us that life is sweet and 
death itself is sweet when we die at the post of duty. 
Thou wast the foremost apostle of Southern education 
and didst give thy life to bring the University within 
the reach of poor Southern boys. And to-day we con- 
gratulate thy enfranchised spirit that thy life-work is 
marching on. The mountain ranges of difficulty that 
thou didst climb have fallen away. The path that thou 
didst mark with bruised feet has grown easy. A thou- 
sand eager champions now rush forward to seize the 
banner of Southern enlightenment. A thousand bea- 
cons of education throw their prophetic effulgence 
across the coming destiny of the South. And thanks to 
the campaign which thou didst inaugurate, O hero of 
a glorious cause, slowly but surely, 
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Out of the shadows of night, 
The South roils into light, 
It is day-break everywhere!” 
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Tue University continued to have its troubles. The 
next administration, that of Colonel William Preston 
Johnston, was no more successful than the previous 
one had been in settling the university finances and 
the general educational policy. During the summer an 

fall of 1880 the majority of the Board, against consid- 
erable opposition, carried through the work of reor- 
ganization begun in July. The lawsuits and the gen- 
eral condemnation of the Board’s policy caused the 
first session to be a failure in number of students and 
in the quality of work. During this entire time the 
Board was sharply divided on matters of policy, and 
the faculty was likewise an inharmonious group, while 
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the alumni uniformly opposed the administration. Fi- 
nances went from bad to worse until 1883. Inevitably 
the plans of President Johnston, however well con- 
ceived, were doomed to practical failure. 

The litigation has already been mentioned. Since 
the minority of the Board might at any time becom 
the majority, the Governor made several changes with 
a view to strengthening the party that was carryin 
through the reorganization. But some of the new ap- 
pointees joined the minority. The principal measures 
adopted by the new Board during the summer and fall 
were the following: President Boyd and Professors 
Ficklen, King, Barnett and Markham were removed; 
the new Board secured possession of the institution and 
its funds; a faculty was finally selected and a president 
elected; the finances of the University were taken 
under the direct control of the Board; an executive 
committee with large powers was appointed to meet 
once a month in Baton Rouge for the purpose of su- 
pervising the administration of the University and of 
looking after the expenditures of the scanty funds. In 
spite of the fact that the majority of the Board were 
local political leaders ignorant of school and college 
problems and actuated by no very lofty motives, they 
did give close attention to University affairs; there was 
always a quorum present at the meetings; they studied 
the University until they learned something about it— 
an experience that was rather hard on the institution 
at first, but one that, on the whole, had good results, 
for much of the trouble that had come upon the Uni- 
versity in former years had resulted from the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of friendly and competent Boards. 
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The constant and strong opposition of the minority 
members and of outside opinion kept the majority 
party strictly to its business and gave it little oppor- 
tunity to play dangerous politics. 

There was, as has been stated, no revolutionary 
change in the faculty in 1880. All of the members were 
removed, but most of them were finally reélected. At 
the August meeting of the Board the following pro- 
fessors were reélected: Thomas, ancient languages; 
Nicholson, mathematics; Sewell, modern languages; 
McCulloch, physics and chemistry; Dupree, surgeon. 
Of these professors McCulloch was the only one fa- 
vored by all of the majority leaders. L. W. Connerly 
was made instructor in agriculture, and J. H. Ran- 
dolph, a graduate of Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, 
was made instructor in mechanical engineering. A 
president could not then be agreed upon. 

At the October, 1880 meeting, the remainder of 
the faculty was elected: A. C. Calhoun, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Thomas D. Boyd, assistant pro- 
fessor of English and literature; and S. M. Robertson, 
commandant of cadets and instructor in the prepara- 
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tory department. Calhoun was a graduate of Homer 

Louisiana) College; Boyd and Robertson, graduates 
of the State University. For president there were three 
nominations: General Dabney H. Maury, Colonel 
David F. Boyd, and Colonel William Preston John- 
ston. Johnston was elected by four votes on the third 
ballot. Had any of the minority been present the 
work of the summer could easily have been undone, so 
badly was the majority now divided. Colonel John- 
ston, the son of General Albert Sidney Johnston, was 
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a graduate of Yale College, had served on the personal 
staff of President Jefferson Davis during the Civil 
War, and had taught for several years under Robert 
E. Lee at Washington College. In 1878 he published a 
comprehensive biography of his father, and after leav- 
ing Louisiana State University he organized and be- 
came president of Tulane University where he re- 
mained until his death in 1899. 

There was difficulty in filling the position of com- 
mandant. Lieutenant Jamar was allowed to return for 
a time, but General Sherman peremptorily ordered 
him back to his regiment. Later Lieutenant A. L. 
Wagner was detailed to the University, but he was 
allowed to remain only three days. President Johnston 
and the Board ascribed the policy of the War Depart- 
ment to the influence of partisan politics favoring for- 
mer President Boyd. In fact it was due to General W. 
T. Sherman. In 1881 John Quitman Lovell of Missis- 
sippi was made commandant, and when he left S. M. 
Robertson again took charge of the commandant’s 
office with J. S. Jones as assistant. 

In 1882 the Board again vacated all professorships, 
but soon reélected all the former members of the 
faculty. In every case, however, the salary was reduced. 
President Johnston and some members of the Board 
were eager to get rid of Thomas D. Boyd and S. M. 
Robertson; the other party was eager to cut John- 
ston’s pay so low that he would leave. As a compromise 
all salaries were cut, chiefly for the very good reason 
that there were now no funds in sight to pay fair sal- 
aries. 

A few changes were made during the three year 
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period. The instructor in agriculture found his train- 
ing inadequate and resigned to become beef contracto 
for the mess hall steward. In 1882 Thomas declined 
to accept reélection and his position was filled by the 
election of William H. Magruder, who for a number 
of years had conducted the Baton Rouge Collegiate In- 
stitute, a high grade academy for boys. He remained as 
professor of ancient languages until 1893 when he 
resigned. Later he was professor of ancient languages 
in the Alabama State Normal School at Huntsville. In 
1883 General Allen Thomas, a member of the Board 
and prominent in state politics, was chosen professor 
of agriculture. Money was found in some way, and 
the professors were well paid for two years and during 
the third year salaries were fair. There were able in- 
dividuals in the faculty but, as a body, it would com- 
pare unfavorably with those of previous years. 

President Johnston was confronted with numerous 
difficulties in the way of successful administration. In 
the first place, during his frequent absences the Uni- 
versity was left in charge of one of the professors; he 
did not receive the support of his faculty, for the ones 
who gave Colonel Boyd trouble were soon making 
trouble for Johnston; the alumni were critical, and 
several members of the Board, from first to last, were 
opposed to him; the changes made in the Board from 
time to time strengthened the opposition; the men 
who had put him in office, before many months, were 
offering to sacrifice him if Colonel Boyd would prom- 
ise, on return, not to disturb certain officials appointed 
after his removal; he was hampered by the too close 
supervision of the executive committee and the Board 
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who interfered in the minute details of academic ad- 
ministration; and he was held responsible for much 
that was really done by the Board. When he came to 
Louisiana he accepted seriously the statements of those 
who had elected him in regard to the shortcomings of 
the previous administration, and by his frequent refer- 
ences to the “mismanagement of others” and to the 
“utter disorganization” existing before his time, he 
caused ill feeling on the part of Colonel Boyd's friends. 
In undertaking to reverse the policies of his predeces- 
sor he always met opposition, and in most cases he 
failed. In consequence, he came to believe that all 
those in the faculty and on the Board who had sup- 
ported Colonel Boyd were hostile to him, a view which 
the private correspondence of the time shows was not 
correct, since during his last year at the University they 
were almost the only ones who would not agree to 
trade him off. 


FINANCIAL TROUBLES, 1880-1883 


Although its income from 1880 to 1883 was larger 
the University was nevertheless as usual always in 
financial difficulties. In addition to the regular income 
from the Seminary and Morrill Funds amounting to 
$14,555-65 a year, the legislature made appropriations 
of $10,000 per annum with about $5,000 for repairs. 
To this amount may be added about $3,000 for rental of 
the St. Bernard and other property, $12,796.35 ob- 
tained by the sale of $20,000 in old state warrants 
handed down by the Boyd administration, and the 
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entire income for the first half of 1880, none of which 
was paid before the end of the session, 1879—1880. 

The sessional income therefore was about as fol- 
lows: 


Session of 1880-1881: 


Interest on Endowment funds........... $14,555-65 

Legislative appropriations .............. 10,000.00 

Deferred payments of interest........... 7,277.82 

Sale of warrants............. 0.0.2 eens 12,706.35 
Session of 1881-1882: 

Interest on Endowment funds........... 14,555.65, 

Legislative appropriations .............. 10,000.00 
Session of 1882-1883: 

Interest on Endowment funds........... 14,588.65 

Legislative appropriations .............. 10,000.00 

Legislative appropriations for repairs..... 5,000.00 


The above amounts were increased about $5,000.00 
each year by the addition of rents, fees, and the pay- 
ments of old debts. On the other hand aliowance must 
be made for the depreciation of state warrants which 
continued for several years. There was no loss on the 
endowment interest funds, but the discounts on the 
legislative appropriations ranged from 15 per cent to 
go per cent. 

In the spring of 1882 the University reached a crisis 
in its financial affairs. The authorities allowed the pay- 
ments on the Chalmette property to lapse, and in 1883 
this tract of land was given up after $10,000 had been 
paid on it. Both President Johnston and the executive 
committee believed that the school should be closed in 
order to allow the income to accumulate. But the fi- 
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nancial embarrassment of this time was due mainly to 
the extraordinary expense of conducting the cadets’ 
mess hall, and to the high salaries of the professors and 
officers. The latter received higher salaries than were 
ever paid before or have been paid since (1915). The 
Board was forced to reduce all to much lower figures. 

The boarding department was badly mismanaged 
and the new Board entered office under promise to re- 
form this condition which they had severely criticised. 
One needful reform was instituted—a system of cash 
payments of fees was gradually put in force and losses 
from this source, sometimes heavy under Colonel 
Boyd's regime, were now stopped. The mess hall under 
the former administration had run about $2,000 in 
debt in three years, and this loss was due entirely to 
the custom of allowing credit to students. Under the 
new cash system with increased fees, the deficit the first 
year with a boarding list of only forty was $4,963.38 
and the next year with about one hundred boarders 
was $5,800.00. These losses were paid out of the inter- 
est on the endowment funds and the heavy draft 
helped to bring on the crisis in 1882. 

The Board in 1882 severely criticised the financial 
-management, for which, however, they were mainly re- 
sponsible, and in order to economize they withdrew 
the privilege of free board al rh the President and 
his family and raised the fee for board ane qheging to 


well, now became critics of the adininiseca ann: The 

former asserted that the University authorities had vio- 

lated the instructions of the Board in admitting stu- 

dents under age and of poor preparation, and that much 
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needless expense thus caused. In the legislature an 
alumnus of the institution opposed the annual appro- 
priation to the University and it was voted only after 
Colonel Boyd, then in Virginia, wrote urging that it 
be done. In the fall of 1882 Superintendent Fay en- 
joined the payment of University appropriations on 
the ground that by the Constitution the public school 
fund from which the appropriations were to be paid 
was solely for the support of the lower schools of the 
state. The funds were withheld for a while but finally 


All the opponents of the University had united in 
1880 to attack the charter of the institution which mi- 
nutely prescribed the method of selecting supervisors 
and provided that all executive and disciplinary powers 
be vested in the President. The new Board was ex- 
pected to ask the legislature for a modification of the 
charter, and President Johnston was eager to secure 
a change. So in 1882 a measure was submitted to the 
legislature, the principal aim of which was to eliminate 
the alumni from the Board of Supervisors and to re- 
move other restrictions from the appointment of mem- 
bers. The bill proposed had been discussed by the 
faculty and by the Board and had in both bodies 
caused controversy; it also excited the opposition of 
the alumni and received no support in the legislature. 

It resulted, however, in the bringing forward of two 
other bills relating to the University. One introduced 
by Wise of Rapides provided that the University 
should be removed to its original site in Rapides. This 
measure passed the House by a vote of 60 to 27 and 
was defeated in the Senate only because of the fact that 
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no suitable building was then to be had near Alex- 
andria. The predominating sentiment of the legisla- 
ture and in the state was in favor of the removal from 
Baton Rouge. Representative Golson of East Feliciana 
introduced a reorganization bill, practically the same 
measure that had been pushed in 1880 by Senator 
Leake. The attitude of the legislature was distinctly 
unfavorable to the faction in control of the University. 


COLONEL Boyn’s AFFairs, 1880-1882 


The new administration was embarrassed from the 
beginning by the results of the removal of Colonel 
Boyd and several others in 1880. Had the Board re- 
formed the abuses which existed its position would 
have been stronger, but it failed to do this and did 
even worse. During the session of 1880-1881 Colonel 
Boyd and Mr. Markham retained possession of the ac- 
count books covering the period 1877-1880. This was 
done for two reasons: in the first place the legality of 
the new Board had not been passed upon by the 
courts; and in the second place this course was neces- 
sary to prevent misrepresentation. The new Board 
was making wholesale charges of financial irregulari- 
ties on the part of the former treasurer and president, 
and the latter intended to hold the books until they 
were examined by competent authority. As soon as the 
Supreme Court threw the case out of court Colone 
Boyd offered to turn over the books provided they 
were at the time examined by expert accountants. With 
great difficulty did he induce the Board to agree to 
this. Three accountants examined the books, Harney 
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Skolfield, S. L. Guyol, and George Henderson. The first 
and last reported that the accounts were entirely cor- 
rect; Mr. Guyol found a clerical error of $6.13, but 
“found,” he said, “every cent received or disbursed, 
accounted for’; warrants were “‘all correct and prop- 
erly countersigned”; checks ‘agreed with the war- 
rants,” and “not a dollar was paid out except on 
warrant countersigned by the vice-president of the 
Board of Supervisors, even the number of the check to 
be drawn by the treasurer specified in the President's 
warrants.” These reports were suppressed by the 


them were published. 

At the April, 1881 meeting of the Board, Colonel 
Boyd asked'to have his own accounts settled. The 
books showed that the University owed him several 
thousand dollars, money advanced from his own funds 
when the state repudiated the interest on the endow- 
ment funds. The principal items were: 


Payments 1877-1880 for labor, express and freight, 


traveling expenses, postage, telegrams, etc...... $3,047.04 

Advanced to the credit of the maintenance or board 
FUNG. é irseswep nee cads de emeedeeeeannsd vanes 1,743-43 
Due on salary, about................ceeeeeeeeeee 1,800.00 
Paid to Haislip on the latter’s salary............... 125.00 

Paid on interest of University paper held by a New 
Orléans: bank oii niece ea teeta eines Kes 485.00 
For rent of a wash house, about.................. 100.00 
Ay total OF ois so ustd vakatiee ee darts ke exon $7,300.47 


The minority of the Board, led by General Graham, 
struggled long to have Colonel Boyd paid for this out- 
lay, but the records show that he was paid only about 
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$2,200 of the above. The “wash house” was rented by 
him to prevent its being used as a house of ill fame, 
but the Board declared that there was no authority for 
such action. Colonel Boyd, in addition to the above 
losses, assumed the payment of other bills amounting 
to $2,111.53 due to individuals who had just claims 
which were disallowed by the Board. The attitude of 
the Board was so objectionable to Colonel Boyd that 
he published the correspondence and reports, a pro- 
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ceeding which was responsible for the action of the 
legislature the next year. 

The painting of Lee and Jackson by Julio which, 
in 1872, had been purchased “by friends of the Uni- 
versity,” had never been fully paid for. Colonel Boyd, 
who had paid most of the original subscription, had to 
give his note for $1,800 to cover the remainder. He 
suggested to the Board that the University pay the bal- 
ance and take the painting. The Board did not do so, 
and Colonel Boyd then paid for the picture and do- 
nated it to the University. 

The arbitrary action of the majority of the Board 
in refusing to settle the accounts of Colonel Boyd was 
opposed strongly by General Graham, A. A. Gunby, 
H. L. Edwards, F. W. Price and others of the alumni 
and former friends of the institution who made up the 
minority during the years 1880-1882. Graham and 
Edwards fought constantly to secure payments to 
Colonel Boyd of the amount due him and frequently 
obstructed business in order to get a vote on the mat- 
ter. In 1882 they paralyzed the majority by proving 
that Jastremski, Dolhonde, Pipes and Walton were not 
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legally members of the Board since they had been ap- 
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pointed during the recess of the Senate and their ap- 
pointment had never been confirmed. Two of these 
were reappointed and new members replaced the 
others. 

The continued refiections of the new Board in 1881 
and 1882 upon the work of the previous administra- 
tion caused Colonel Boyd and others to demand a 
legislative investigation of the period 1877 to 1880. 
Colonel Boyd was then teaching in Virginia, but he 
sent a memorial to the legislature. A joint committee 
was appointed to investigate and report. Pending the 
investigation the critics of the former administration 
in the Board of Supervisors moderated their views very 
quickly as is shown in their report of 1882. The ma- 
jority report of the legislative committee pronounced 
Boyd a fine teacher and president but a poor financier. 
The latter statement was probably true in many re- 
spects but the principal reasons then given in support 
were that the library was then valued by the Johnston 
administration at a lower sum than had been paid for 
it, that the same was true of the scientific apparatus, 
and that the cadet expenses had been too high. The 
fact was, cadet expenses were about fifty per cent higher 
under the new régime, but the University paid the ex- 
cess. 

The minority report was a scathing indictment of 
the methods used to bring about the so-called reor- 
ganization of 1880. It declared that the finances of 
the former president from 1865 to 1880 had been 
“conducted in a proper manner and duly approved 
by proper authorities’; that the debt of the school 
was due to the depreciated paper in which appro- 
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priations had been paid; that the University had 
to close or go into debt, and that to this policy 
of keeping it open was due “the glory of the 
University”; that at all times the state owed the 
school more than the school owed its creditors; that it 
had managed its finances better than other state insti- 
tutions and had incurred a smaller debt than any other 
of them; that the University had been saved in 1873-- 
1877 only “by the devoted few who clung to it through 
poverty, suffering and want’; that its financial troubles 
in 1879 and 1880 were caused by the repudiation of 
state obligations and by the fact that the secretary of 
the Board (Goodale) became attorney against the 
Board which resulted in his forced resignation and 
thus kept him from countersigning the warrants on 
the state auditor. The money thus temporarily lost 
was carried over to the new administration. 

The committee further stated that Colonel Boyd, at 
great personal sacrifice, had remained in Louisiana in 
1877 when he had planned to go to > Egypt in order to 
organize the new university, and that he received no 
pay for any of these months of preliminary work; that 
he had caused his own salary to be reduced from time 
to time as University finances were straitened; that 
“for twenty years he was in the public service of 
Louisiana and the Confederate States, and in all that 
time he never lost a day from duty, nor an hour from 
sickness—always present, always ready to do all he 
could and the best he could is the record of this faithful 
officer.” 

The report dismisses the charge that the University 
was bankrupt in 1880 with the statement that the new 
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Board would have been forced to close the school had 
they not had the extra funds turned over to them by 
the previous administration. The decrease of students 
during the last session was due, the committee re- 
ported, to the epidemic of typhoid fever, and to the 
efforts of some professors and some outsiders to induce 
students to go home in order to discredit the President. 
It was “notorious,” the report asserted, that the ‘‘most 
determined efforts were made by interested parties 
within the University as well as without to get control 
of the University or to break it up altogether.” In 
conclusion the action of the Board in 1880 was pro- 
nounced unnecessary, unjust, unwise, and injurious to 
the University. 

During the next year the University situation was 
somewhat changed. The legislative condemnation of 
the Board’s policy, the appointment of new members 
to the Board, trouble again in the faculty, bankruptcy 
in finances—these forces weakened the influence of 
those who had “reorganized” the University. So clear 
were the signs of disintegration that both factions were 
now appealing to Colonel Boyd to return. One of his 
friends on the Board asked him to be ready to come 
back in 1883 if only for a year “to get things straight 
and then take a professorship under a president ac- 
ceptable to yourself.” Members of the other faction 
were eager to sacrifice President Johnston if Colonel 
Boyd would only return and agree to leave their 
protégés in office. Under the circumstances Colonel 
Boyd would not listen to propositions to return to the 
University. 

But such conditions weakened Colonel Johnston’s 
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position. Placed in office by an accidental majority 
which did not support him, the continual attacks upon 
him and the Board and the other difficulties of the 
University undermined his position. He was un- 
doubtedly glad to leave in January, 1883, when he 
resigned to take charge of the recent bequest of Pau 
Tulane for the establishment of a university in New 
Orleans. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE JOHNSTON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The constructive work accomplished between 1880 
and 1883 was somewhat obscured by the controversies 
of the time, but was nevertheless of real importance. 
The new Board and the new President talked too much 
of reform and brought about too few reforms to secure 
credit for what they really did accomplish. They came 
into office finding, as they said, the University bank- 
rupt and in debt, the course of study in disorder, dis- 
cipline deteriorated, too much military system, no ag- 
ricultural and mechanical work, a poor boarding 
system, a clumsy charter under which the institution 
was struggling, and numerous other handicaps to suc- 
cessful operation, for all of which they placed blame 
upon the previous administration. 

Not all of these evil conditions were reversed, for 


L.. 


few of them existed, but in several lines progress was 
made. The charter was not changed for the legislature 
refused to consider such a change, and it also con- 
demned the charges made about disorder, bankruptcy, 
etc. The promised modification of the military system 
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did not materialize, but on the other hand the military 
discipline was made somewhat stricter. The principal 
constructive measures were the better arrangement of 
the President's duties, the formulation of new courses 
of study, and the beginning of a mechanical engineer- 
ing department. 

The Board very properly insisted that President 
Johnston should not burden himself with routine 
work. The duties formerly placed by the old Board 
upon President Boyd, from 1880 to 1883, were given 
to four men; the President was given a secretary; the 
finances were placed under the control of a permanent 
treasurer; the boarding department was put under a 
steward; and no teaching was done by the President 
until the session of 1882-1883. Most of the work for- 
merly devolving upon the President was now attended 
to by the executive committee of the Board of Super- 
visors. This lightening of the President’s duties was a 
good measure, one that should have been done twenty 
years earlier when W. T. Sherman complained that the 
executive was expected to do too much. The President, 
through this arrangement, was enabled to give intelli- 
gent supervision to University matters instead of per- 
forming the duties of three clerks. But President John- 
ston was absent on leave so much of the time that the 
best results of the reform were not attained. 

Nothing further was done toward uniting the 
Louisiana State University and the University of 
Louisiana at New Orleans. At an early meeting of the 
new Board, General Graham stated that he was author- 
ized to submit a plan to make Louisiana State Uni- 


versity the undisputed head of the public school sys- 
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tem of the state, which plan would involve, he said, 
the absorption of the University of Louisiana and then 
the arrangements, already mentioned, for leaving the 
departments of Law and Medicine at New Orleans, 
would be accomplished. The University thus organized 
was to be based upon the public school system of the 
state; the preparatory departments gradually discon- 
tinued; and in time the military department and the 
college work could be so differentiated from the aca- 
demic work proper as to make it possible to organize 
the latter without the restrictions of the military sys- 
tem. 

But the Board did not act upon this proposition, 
and the offer from the University of Louisiana was not 
again made. The Board in reversing Colonel Boyd’s 
policy in this matter publicly announced on several 
occasions that it wanted no law or medical depart- 
ments, and that it would not seek to unite the two 
universities. The New Orleans University was at this 
time in great straits, having an income from the state 
of only $10,000 a year paid in depreciated paper. The 
librarian of the State University was instructed to send 
a gift of books to the New Orleans institution to en- 
able it to begin a library. In 1883-1884 the interest 
of the state in the University of Louisiana was donated 
to the Administrators of the Tulane Educational Fund 
and its troubles were ended. 


THe New Courses or Stupy 


The courses of study were rearranged in 1881 and 


alaccsen 


the new courses put into operation in 1882. A classi 
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course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and a 
scientific course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science were formulated. They were similar to the 
curricula of 1865-1880 except that Latin, Greek, and 
the philosophical studies were minimized and more 
scientific studies added to the courses. Civil engineer- 
ing was dropped from the curriculum. An agricultural 
and a mechanical course were formed, each two years 
in length, leading respectively to the degrees of Grad- 
uate in Agriculture (G.A.) and Graduate in Mechanics 
(G.M.). A two-year preparatory course was given. After 
completing the work required for one of the bachelor’s 
degrees a student might take an additional year’s work 
for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The foliowing outlines give the arrangement of the 
subjects of study. 


CLASSICAL COURSE 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


Caesar, Vergil and Cicero; Xenophon’s Anabasis and Lycias; 
geometry, trigonometry and mensuration; drawing. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Livy, Horace and Roman history; Homer, Demosthenes, and 
Greek history; surveying, analytical geometry; higher algebra; 
French, 


Tacitus, Greek and Roman literature; Sophocles or Eurip- 
ides and Greek literature; French; history of Engiand; general 
history; English language and literature; chemistry and 
physics. 
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SENIOR CLASS 
Chemistry and physics; botany and zodlogy; anatomy and 
physiology; metaphysics and logic; moral philosophy; politi- 
cal economy; international and constitutional law; military 
science. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


In the scientific course German displaced Greek in 
the freshman and sophomore years and in the junior 
and senior years higher mathematics was substituted 
for Greek and Latin. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSE 


(No freshman and sophomore classes.) 


Junior Crass 


Freshman mathematics; freshman French; junior history 
and English; junior chemistry and physics; drawing or book- 
keeping; scientific agriculture (Warren's Projections). 


SENIOR CLass 
Sophomore French; senior ethics and political science; 
senior botany, zodlogy and physiology; rural economy; rural 
engineering; scientific agriculture. 
MECHANICAL COURSE 
(No freshman and sophomore classes.) 
Junior Cxass 


Freshman mathematics; descriptive geometry; elements of 
mechanism; drawing; freshman French; junior history and 
English. 
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SENIOR CLAss 
Sophomore mathematics; elements of mechanism; civil engi- 
neering; drawing; junior physics and chemistry; sophomore 
French; senior ethics and political science. 


Some members of the Board, notably State Superin- 
tendent Fay, were opposed to the two-year preparatory 
work and made several efforts to abolish the depart- 
ment or reduce the time to one year. Finally it was 
agreed to abolish the first year work in 1883 and the 
other as soon as possible thereafter, but popular op- 
position prevented this being done as two-thirds of 
the students were registered in the preparatory de- 
partment. 

The mechanical department was developed with less 
difficulty than the agricultural department. In 1881 a 
building was erected for wood and iron work and some 
valuable donations of machinery were received, while 
H. Dudly Coleman and Company of New Orleans 
gave $250 a year to be added to the salary of the pro- 
fessor of mechanics. The instruction in this depart- 
ment comprised mechanic arts, drawing and theoreti- 
cal mechanics. 

Nothing was done to develop the instruction in 
scientific agriculture. The first instructor appointed 
was incompetent and resigned to become a butcher. 
Colonel McCulloch continued for a year to give instruc- 
tion in chemistry and physics, and in 1882 an attempt 
was made to force him to take up the practical side of 


some of the scientific branches by assigning to him classes 


Culloch had a six months’ leave for experimental work 
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on sugar but made no report though the Board tried 
to get one from him, and in 1883 he was harshly lec- 
tured by the Board for failing to accomplish the results 
expected of him. General Allen Thomas was then made 
professor of agriculture. 


ENROLLMENT. GRADUATES 


The student enrollment for the three sessions was as 
follows: 


Session Number 
FOOO TOBE seated Meter AT one es 69 
LBS 1888 oie ed ex ee eee dee 159 
POOR NOOS: clr ribs praeee age eens 167 


The slight attendance in 1880-1881 was on account of 
the unsettled conditions resulting from the reorganiza- 
tion in 1880. The small number of graduates is par- 
tially explained by the fact that several of the most 
advanced students did not return when Colonel Boyd 
left, and others followed him to Virginia. 

There were two graduates in 1882, and in 1883 
there were six. When President Johnston assumed 
office in 1880-1881 he found from the records that 
numbers of former students had almost completed the 
courses prescribed for degrees but for various reasons 
had not returned to college to finish the work. In 1881 
and again in 1882 he recommended that the Board con- 
fer degrees upon these men. The majority of the fac- 
ulty supported his recommendations but others were 
strongly opposed to the innovation and the Board de- 
ferred the matter for later action. In 1882 President 
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inston recommended a student for graduation but 
his recommendation was not upheld by the faculty, 
and the Board declined to confer the degree on the 
ground that it could not legally do so without the rec- 
ommendation of the faculty. This controversy over 
giving degrees excited much interest among former 
students and some ill feeling in the faculty. The Board 
decided finally in 1883 that former students who had 
almost completed the requirements might receive de- 
grees after passing satisfactory examinations in the sub- 
jects omitted from the course. Several took advantage 
of this rule during the next ten years. 


ProposepD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Soon after coming to Louisiana President Johnston 
suggested to the Board of Supervisors that a school for 
the training of teachers be established in connection 
with the University, and that the legislature be asked 
to contribute to its support. It was the function of the 
University, he argued, to send out trained teachers for 
the schools of the state; that there was no state normal 
school and competent teachers were greatly needed; 
that the University as “a part of the public school sys- 
tem and its culmination,” was in a better position to 
undertake the task of fitting teachers than any other 
educational agency in the state. He showed further 
that it would not be expensive to establish a depart- 
ment of education or as he called it, ““Pedagogics,” in 
the University to work in connection with the existing 
academic departments. In this way much of the objec- 
tion to the normal school of the time could be avoided: 
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Normal schools, (he said), have been brought into some 
disrepute among the better class of educators. Too many of 
them attempt a task at once useless and impossible. They 


ae 


try to teach methods to peopie who know nothing else. 


tion to others. 

Good methods are of immense value to any teacher; but 
brains and knowledge are of more importance still. The 
blind cannot lead the blind, even when a lamp is furnished 
to guide their feet. Mere methods resemble a system of dry 
aqueducts and empty conduits which irrigate nothing. It is 
only when fullness of knowledge like a fountain of living 
water pours and pulsates through them that the desert 
blossoms as a garden and bud and fruit crown the 
verdure. ... 


Colonel Johnston continued to agitate the question 
of a normal school as long as he was connected with 
the University. He, like Colonel Boyd before him, pro- 
tested against the scattering of effort and means among 
several weak institutions: 


We are poor. It is as much as this state can do to keep 
the smallest number of institutions with their heads above | 
water. Shall we then scatter and thus squander and dis- 
sipate our resources and means among a number of feeble, 
struggling and impotent agencies or concentrate them as 
much as possible and put at least one institution on a 

nlire 


respectable footing? From the former policy we can hope 
nothing. 


The normal school project failed at the time be- 
cause of the unfriendly attitude of the legislature to- 
ward the University administration. President John- 
ston worked hard at his plan, and his success would 
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have meant much for Louisiana. There had always 
been some sentiment in favor of attaching a normal 
school to the University, and the beneficiary system, 
under which a student of the University bound him- 
self to teach for at least two years, was an attempt to 
solve the problem of trained teachers. 


Dr. DupPREE’s VACCINE STATION 


Smallpox of a violent type was prevalent in the 
Southern States during the years 1883 and 1884. The 
University authorities had all the students and em- 
ployees vaccinated, but as it was found difficult to 
obtain pure vaccine lymph, Dr. Dupree undertook to 
establish a vaccine station for the production of the 
pure lymph at slight cost. He placed his own herd of 
cows at the disposal of the University, began the ex- 
periment, and soon attained success. He made some im- 
provements in the accepted methods, and the experi- 
ment attracted wide attention. Vaccine points were 
sent free of charge to all places in Louisiana and other 
Southern States where smallpox was epidemic and 
agencies for the sale of the points were established in 
the principal cities which brought in sufficient funds 
to pay all expenses. This experiment by Dr. Dupree 
did much to make vaccination possible and acceptable 
to the public in the lower South. 


LIBRARY AND MusEUM 


During this administration the scientific collections 
and the library were somewhat neglected. The botani- 
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cal and natural history museums were left without at- 
tention, and in 1881 and 1882 many of the specimens 


stolen and others given away. No further additions 
appear to have been made to the museums. 

The library was better cared for than the scientific 
collections, but for want of funds few additions were 
made to it. The Board evidently had little knowledge 
of the value of a library, for in 1880 it directed that 
such books as were not immediately useful should be 
sold. So during the next few years some of the rare 
volumes secured by donation or purchase were lost to 
the library, among them a set of Audubon’s Birds, now 
valued at $6,000. In an attempt to cultivate friendly 
relations with other schools some of the library books 
were sent as gifts. The largest lots were sent to the 
University of Louisiana at New Orleans which had no 
library and to the Agricultural and Mechanical Coi- 
lege of Mississippi. The library still had a fair reputa- 
tion for in 1882 when the state capital was returned 
from New Orleans to Baton Rouge the people of the 
former city petitioned that the State Library, which 
had been carried to New Orleans by General Butler 
during the Civil War, be left in that city, stating that 
there was no need for it in Baton Rouge when so good 
a library as that of the State University was available. 
So the State Library was left in New Orleans. 

few other incidents of this administration may be 

mentioned. In 1883 a signal station of the Weather 

Bureau was established at the University. For some 

time President Johnston tried, without success, to se- 

cure a government training ship on the Mississippi for 
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the use of the cadet corps. A much needed appropria- 
tion from the legislature enabled the authorities to re- 
pair the large building which was becoming dilapi- 
dated. In 1881 the question of coeducation in the Uni- 
versity was again brought forward by A. A. Gunby, a 
graduate member of the Board of Supervisors. Jastrem- 
ski, the vice-president of the Board and several other 
members endorsed the proposed measure, and the state 
press was rather unanimous in approval, but the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way and the opposition of the 
former students prevented any serious effort to inau- 
gurate coeducation at the University. It came to pass 
twenty-five years later. 

When President Johnston resigned in January, 
1883, Professor J. W. Nicholson was placed in charge 
as acting president, and on April 2 was elected presi- 
dent. Professor Thomas D. Boyd was given the work 
in history and English literature formerly done by 
President Johnston. At this meeting General Thomas, 
the new professor of agriculture, presented the first re- 
port from that department and recommended that an 
experiment station be established. During the remain- 
der of the session some changes in the curriculum were 
worked out, and Dr. L. F. Reynaud was elected sur- 
geon in July, 1883, replacing Dr. J. W. Dupree. 

The end of this period showed a little progress over 
1880. ‘The principal reforms accomplished—the pay- 
ment of fees by students in advance, relieving the Presi- 
dent of clerical drudgery, and the outlining of new 
courses of study—fell short of the program announced 
in 1880. The President was too closely controlled by 
the Board, and the Board was, for a time, lacking in 
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knowledge of college matters. The institution, how- 
ever, had held its own, attendance was increasing, and 
small classes were beginning to be graduated. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


UNDER THREE PRESIDENTS 


General Character of the Period—The Teaching Force, 
1883-1887.—Enrollment of Students.—Terms of Admission.— 
Graduates. — Boarding Department.— The Military Depart- 
ment.—Courses of Study.—Development of the Scientific Work. 
—The Experiment Stations.—Work of the Other Departments. 
~—Donations from the New Orleans Expositions.—Financial 


History of the University Site—Taking Possession of the New 
Location. 


THE four-year period from 1883 to 1887 saw progress 
in some directions, failure and disappointment in 
others, but ended with the University in a better con- 
dition than it had been for many years. The presidency 
was still unsettled and was held in turn by Colonel 
J. W. Nicholson for one year, by Colonel D. F. Boyd 
for two years, and during the session of 1886-1887 by 
Thomas D. Boyd and Colonel Nicholson in succession 
as acting presidents. The old troubles were still smoul- 
dering, and the University continued to suffer to some 
extent from political influences. Though it was a 
period of financial stringency, it was nevertheless the 
last of such, for the legislature became more friendly 
and the state credit better, thus enabling the Uni- 
versity to secure better sales for its state warrants. The 
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Board of Supervisors was not sharply divided as was 
the case from 1880 to 1883. During this period a per- 
manent location was secured for the University, and 
the biennial efforts in the legislature to remove the 
institution to its old site in Rapides no longer gave 
trouble; the agricultural department, the experiment 
stations, and other scientific departments were de- 
veloped under efficient men; a courageous and tempo- 
rarily successful attempt was made to raise the standard 
of instruction by abolishing the two-year preparatory 
department; and the members of the faculty began 
to devote time and thought to the school problems of 
the state, and took the leading part in organizing the 
Chautauqua movement and the Louisiana Educational 
Association. 


THe TEACHING Force, 1883-1887 


Few changes were made in the instruction force from 
1883 to 1887. Colonel James W. Nicholson, president 
in 1883-1884, was also professor of mathematics. Of 
his own desire he resigned in order that Colonel D. F. 
Boyd might be reélected in 1884. The latter was unani- 
mously rechosen to his former position—a vindication 
of his previous administration—but, after coming to 
Louisiana during the summer of 1884, he found that 
a strong undercurrent of opposition to him still existed 
and his position was thus so unsatisfactory that he 
thought it better not to enter upon the duties of the 
presidency. He was, however, prevailed upon to remai 
in order to aid in composing the situation. He con- 
tinued in charge until December 6, 1886, when he 
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resigned to become professor of engineering, and his 
brother, Thomas D. Boyd, was then made acting presi- 
dent. The latter, in April, 1887, declined to continue 
longer in that position and, refusing the presidency, 
was succeeded by Colonel J. W. Nicholson who at the 
end of the session was again elected president. Profes- 
sors Randolph, Roberston, Sewell, and McCulloch re- 
mained in the faculty, though strong efforts were made 
to secure the dismissal of Randolph and McCulloch. 
General Thomas was displaced in 1884, and several 
new professors were engaged. Professor W. H. Ma- 
gruder, elected professor of ancient languages in 1883, 
was released in 1886 when the Supervisors decided 
to abolish the study of Latin and Greek. Professor 
William LeRoy Broun, Jr., a graduate of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, was elected 
professor of general and agricultural chemistry in 
1883, and held the position until 1887 when he re- 
signed and was succeeded by Professor B. B. Ross, also 
a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and in 
later years professor of chemistry in that college and 
also State Chemist of Alabama. For a third time Profes- 
sor John P. McAuley came to the University, this time 
as head master of the preparatory department which 
however was abolished in 1885. The young instructors 
during this period were J. S. Jones, W. M. Dupuy, 
H. S. Draughon, H. S. Chenet, G. S. Selman, and 
J. W. Pearce. Some of the professors were able men 
and, on the whole, the instruction was of better qual- 
ity than was possible during the previous administra- 
tion. 

The Board of Supervisors contained fewer active 
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politicians than in former days, while the alumni mem- 
bers developed an increasing influence. The Board 
gave intelligent attention to the affairs of the Uni- 
versity and its general policy was sound and consistent. 
General Graham, who at this time was seventy-eight 
years of age and who for forty Chapt had been working 
for the State Seminary and the State University, re- 
signed from the Board in July, 1885. His letter of res- 
ignation declared his attachment to the University 
and his faith in Colonel D. F. Boyd who had carried it 
through the dark days. 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS. TERMS OF ADMISSION 


The enrollment of students varied sharply from year 
to year. For the four years it was as follows: 


Session Enroliment 
VOSS NSS. sector ich wasiatan Eeecuwatses 200 
PSBASER coe s iwse dee een eEe eT es 182 
ASBRWSEO. 555.65 so RAO Se ea eS eS 96 
UBBG-18B7 ...cc eee eee cen eens 7 


The attendance was strongly affected by bad crops 
in North Louisiana from 1884 to 1887. The abolition 
of the preparatory department in 1885 was a radical 
measure undertaken in order to raise the standard of 
instruction, for, after 1880, more than half the students 
were below the Freshman class, and when Colonel 
Boyd returned in 1884 he at once recommended that 
the preparatory eeparemsot be discontinued. This de- 
partment injured the University, he said, because it 
caused many people to consider the institution a low 
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grade boarding school which a student of poor prep- 
aration might enter; that, as it was, the University was 
neither a school nor a college and it ought to become 
one or the other; that, moreover, it was as expensive 
to teach the preparatory students as it was to instruct 
the college students. The Board acceded to his request 
and in 1885 abolished the preparatory department, 
raised the minimum age of admission to fifteen years, 
and established higher admission requirements to the 
Freshman class. This was a move in the right direc- 
tion, but it was altogether too radical, for more than 
half the attendance was cut off, the friends of the in- 
stitution were offended, and the Board was so alarmed 
by the small attendance and the criticism that a few 
years later the preparatory department was reor- 
ganized. 

There were other reasons for the decreased attend- 
ance. Tulane University recently established in New 
Orleans took from the State University most of the 
college students from that city; also from 1884 to 1887 
there was no college advertising and in 1885 and 1886 
no catalogues were published to give information to 
prospective students; the removal to the dilapidated 
United States garrison buildings caused some students 
to remain at home in 1886 or go to other colleges, and 
the abolition of the boarding department forced the 
students to pay higher prices in private homes for 
board. The attendance was, however, of a better class, 
the students made more satisfactory progress, and their 
conduct was better than when the preparatory students 
were on the grounds. General Graham was anxious to 
open the University to “day scholars” who might board 
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and lodge in town, but the sentiment in the Board was 
against him, for the public still believed that a college 
student should lodge, eat and study under the im- 
mediate supervision of the college authorities. 


2 wee 2 ore. 


TES 


In 1883 there were six graduates; in 1884, twelve; in 
1885, six; in 1886, four; and in 1887 there were five. 
Six of the graduates in 1884 were from the two-year 
course in mechanics; of the remainder eleven took the 
bachelor’s degree in science and sixteen the degree in 
arts. The tendency was, however, in the direction of 
the scientific studies and hereafter the science degree 
was the one most in demand. 


BoarDING DEPARTMENT 


The maintenance department continued to be a 
white elephant on the hands of the authorities. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1883 it had caused a loss of $12,300 to 
the University. From 1883 to 1886 it was conducted 
without loss, but there was well founded complaint of 
the poor quality of the food, and the abolition of the 


ance that the boarding department during the next 
year resulted in a slight loss to the University. The 
Board then decided to abolish it altogether. So during 
the next session no board was given at the University 
and students living in town or in the barracks were 
permitted to board where they pleased. The uncer- 
tainty of securing board as well as the higher prices 
charged contributed to the decrease of the attendance, 
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but the abolition of the boarding department removed 
a source of much trouble. To the surprise of some it 
was found that the students were under better influ- 
ence when boarding in town with private families or 
with the professors. 


THe Miurrary DEPARTMENT 


The discipline of the student body was improved 
after the cessation of the experiments with the United 
States Army officers as commandants from 1879-1883. 
One of these had been personally objectionable and 
the other two had remained such anor periods that 
the effect upon discipline had been bad. In 1883 
Colonel S. M. Robertson, a graduate . the University, 
was made commandant and for several years no 
further effort was made to secure the detail of a regu- 
lar army officer. In 1883 Colonel Robertson visited 
West Point and Annapolis in order to observe the 
methods of drill and the dormitory discipline at those 
institutions. 

Frequent competitive drills in nearby cities made 
the military feature popular with the students and 
with many of the people. However, as the correspond- 
ence of the time shows, some parents were no longer 
pleased with the military boarding school plan of edu- 
cation, and the ee began to lose students on 


"Tea lawn 


that account. The development of ‘Tulane University 
afforded a convenient college where academic instead 
of military discipline prevailed. It was also found that 
mature students came to Louisiana State University in 


small numbers because of dislike of the military sys- 
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tem. Colonel Boyd, however, became more and more 
convinced that the nearer perfect the military depart- 
ment, the better the training would be, but the aboli- 
tion of the boarding department fortunately prevented 
the development of any very stringent system. 
There were three classes of students; those who lived 
and boarded in town, those who lived and boarded 
with the professors, and those who lived in the bar- 
racks and boarded with the professors. It was not pos- 
sible to keep them all under strict control. The Board 
of Supervisors, at Colonel Boyd’s recommendation, 
prohibited the wearing of the uniform by town stu- 
dents except at drill or at recitation. This was caused 
by the bad conduct of some of the town students, many 
of whom, in the day, tended to be unruly and who, if 
wearing uniforms, brought discredit on the entire 
body. But on the whole student conduct was improved 


during this period. 
Tue Courses oF Stupy, 1883-1887 


- The courses of study were gradually changed to 
admit more and more scientific work and to omit more 
and more of the “cultural” subjects. As the courses be- 
came narrower and more technical, the professors of 
the scientific subjects were more carefully chosen and 
were given better salaries than the other instructors. 
This change was due to several influences: the dispo- 
sition of the poorly prepared students to elect the 
scientific courses which required less preparation tha 
the classical; the demand of the public that something 
be done to make the scientific courses of more practical 
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value; and the superior equipment of and better in- 
struction given in the scientific departments. 

The curricula—classical, scientific, agricultural and 
mechanical—as adopted during Colonel Johnston’s ad- 
ministration were continued during 1883-1884. But 
in the fall of 1884 the agricultural and the mechanical 
courses—each of two years—were combined to make 
one four-year scientific course. From 1884 to 1886 the 
classical or literary course was fuller than during pre- 
vious years, but in 1886 it was abolished, and Greek, 
Latin, and philosophy were dropped from the curricu- 
jum. The scientific course was at the same time divided 
into the course in agriculture and the course in 


cial course was given. These courses, which are out- 
lined below, are the beginnings of the scientific cur- 
ricula which are offered to-day. 


COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


FRESHMAN OLASs 


English Drawing and Mechanics 
French Aigebra 
Botany Geometry 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Trigonometry Botany 

Chemistry Zoblogy 

French Levelling, Road and Bridge 
Construction 


Junior Crass 


Physics German 
Agriculture English Literature 
Analytical Chemistry Zodlogy 
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SENIOR CLass 


Agriculture Geology 

Analytical Chemistry Mineralogy 

German Accounting 

History and Political Econ- Commercial Law (Contracts, 
omy Mortgages, Crop liens, etc.) 


COURSE IN MECHANICS AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


Algebra English 
eometry French 
Mechanics 


SopHOMORE CLASS 


Trigonometry French 
Analytical Geometry Chemistry 
Mechanics Botany 


Junior Crass 


English Literature Physics 
Caiculus Civil Engineering 
Mechanics German 


SENIOR CLASS 


Physics Mineralogy 
Civil Engineering History and Political Econ- 
Geology omy 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


Bookkeeping French 
Algebra English 
Commercial Arithmetic 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Bookkeeping English 
French Political Economy 
Chemistry 


Upon the completion of one of the four year courses 
the degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred; for 
the commercial course a certificate was given. After 
1884 no degree courses of less than four years have 
been given, except those given in the Law School 


since 1908. 


re 


From 1883 to 1887 considerable progress was made 
in the development of the work in agriculture and in 
several other scientific departments, especially in 
chemistry, and these departments were being equipped 
for effective work. In this policy of developing the 
practical side of scientific work Colonel Nicholson and 
Colonel Boyd were agreed, though the latter always 
believed firmly in the “cultural” rather than the “prac- 
tical” education. But conditions at the University and 
in the state forced both presidents in the same direc- 
tion. Until 1883 the Basen work had been a fail- 
ure. In :883 and in 1884 Colonel Nicholson inspected 
the plants and the methods of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Mississippi at Starkville, and of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama 
at Auburn, of which latter institution Colonel D. F. 
Boyd was then president. At both places, and especially 
at Auburn, he found well developed work in agricul- 
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ture and in chemistry as applied to agriculture. He 
recommended that Louisiana State University follow 
their example. 

The Board of Supervisors endorsed Nicholson’s re- 
port, asked for the resignation of the professors of 
agriculture and chemistry at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and elected two Auburn professors—W. C. Stubbs 
and William LeRoy Broun, Jr. The former declined 
at the time, but the latter accepted and was made pro- 
fessor of general and agricultural chemistry. From 
the legislature a grant of $10,000 was secured for the 
chemical and physical laboratories, and most of the 
appropriation was used to outfit the chemical labo 
ratory. 

When Colonel Boyd returned in 1884 he recom- 
mended that particular attention be given to the de- 
velopment of the scientific and industrial departments 
in order to meet the demands and the needs of the 
people of Louisiana. He suggested that the methods 
and organization of the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College be adopted and that an agricul- 
tural experiment station be secured. In 1885 he, with 
the aid of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association, 
secured one of his former professors from Auburn— 
Dr. W. C. Stubbs, who had declined the position in 
1884. Under Dr. Stubbs and Professor Broun (fol- 
lowed by Professor B. B. Ross) the development of the 
work in scientific agriculture began. 

Professor Broun in 1884-1885 equipped and organ- 
ized the chemistry department, and gave instruction in 
a four year course of work in chemistry, all of it with 
reference to its practical applications to agriculture 
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and other sciences. He also developed a course in the 
chemistry of sugar and made some experiments in the 
culture of sugar cane. The classes were taken to the 
principal sugar plantations and manufacturing plants 
to observe the application of chemical principles on a 
large scale. 

Dr. Stubbs, who came to Louisiana in 1885 in the 
employ of the University and of the Louisiana Sugar 
Planters’ Association, began at once to develop courses 
in agriculture at the University and to organize agri- 
cultural experiment stations. In January, 1886, he 
began instruction, and soon his work commanded the 
respect of those who had formerly criticized the agri- 
cultural department of the University. 


Ture ExpERIMENT STATIONS 


The first agricultural experiment station in Louisi- 
ana was established in 1884 at Kenner as a private 
undertaking by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion. The sugar planters had been disappointed in not 
securing the codperation of Professor McCulloch when 
he was professor of general and agricultural chemistry 
at the University, so they had established a station of 
their own in order to conduct experiments in sugar 
cane culture and sugar manufacture. Dr. Stubbs agreed 
to give half his time to the University and half to the 
station work. The State Experiment Station at Baton 
Rouge was established in February, 1886, upon lands 
belonging to the University, and was devoted to ex- 
periments with the general crops of the state. The 
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expense was borne by the State Department of Agni- 
culture but the station was administrated by the Uni- 
versity Department of Agriculture. At both stations 
valuable experiments were constantly in progress, and 
of the results the public was informed through fre- 
quent issues of popular bulletins. The students in the 
University were given work at the stations and spent 
one day each week in plowing, fertilizing, grafting, and 
other agricultural labor. 

For several years bills had been pending in Congress 
which had for their purpose the establishment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations in connection with the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. In 1887 the 
Hatch Act was passed by which $15,000 a year was 
appropriated to each state to establish in its Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College ‘‘a department to be 
known and designated as an agricultural experiment 
station.” The purpose of the station is outlined in the 
following extract from the Act of March g, 1887: 


Sec. 2... . it shall be the object and duty of said experi- 
ment stations to conduct original researches or verify experi- 
ments on the physiology of plants and animals; the diseases 
to which they are severally subject, with the remedies for the 
same; the chemical composition of useful plants at their dif- 
ferent stages of growth; the comparative advantages of rota- 
tive cropping as pursued under a varying series of crops; the 
capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation; the analysis 
of soils and water; the chemical composition of manures, 
natural or artificial, with experiments designed to test their 
comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the adaption 
and value of grasses and forage plants; the composition and 
digestibility of the different kinds of food for domestic ani- 
mals; the scientific and economic questions involved in the 
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production of butter and cheese; and such other researches or 
experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry of 
the United States, as may in each case be deemed advisable, 
having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of the 
respective states or territories. 


In order to acquaint the public with the results of 
the scientific investigations the law provided that at 
least once in three months a bulletin must be issued 
and sent free of cost to the newspapers and to those 
who might apply for it. 

There was some controversy in Louisiana over the 
question of locating the experiment stations. The 
sugar planters wished the state to take over and con- 
tinue the Sugar Station at Kenner for the benefit of 
the sugar industry, and in North Louisiana there was 
a demand for a station which should be devoted to 
experiments with the crops of that section, while the 
majority of those who were interested contended that 
there should be but one station and that at Baton 
Rouge. The question came before the Board of Super- 
visors in 1887. Acting Presidents Thomas D. Boyd and 
J. W. Nicholson each in succession recommended that 
three stations be established—a sugar station in South 
Louisiana, a station at Baton Rouge, and one in North 
Louisiana. Dr. Stubbs also advocated the establishment 
of the three stations. ‘The Board was sharply divided 
on the question but finally established three stations: 
one near New Orleans, one at Baton Rouge, and one 
at Calhoun, Ouachita Parish. Colonel H. M. Favrot of 
the Board was the principal opponent of the division. 
He maintained that one good station at Baton Rouge 
would be worth more than three weak ones. 
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Work OF THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Slower progress was made in other departments. As 
has been said the department of Greek and Latin was 
abolished in 1886, because of the lack of funds and 
because of the desire to emphasize the “practical” sub- 
jects. French and German held their own and in these 
languages good instruction was given. In 1886 an at- 
tempt was made, which was temporarily successful, to 
abolish not only the Department of Ancient Languages 
but also that of English. But upon reconsideration the 
Department of English was retained, though to Pro- 
fessor Thomas D. Boyd was given, in addition to his 
English courses, the subjects of philosophy, history and 
political economy. 

In 1884 the Board of Supervisors removed Professor 
McCulloch but later restored him and transferred him 
from the Department of Chemistry to the Department 
of Physics. During the next four years they gave him 
practically nothing in the way of equipment, and since 
he had had very little appropriation during the pre- 
vious four years, the department was not efficient. The 
department of mechanic arts made some progress, but 
in 1886 an attempt was made to abolish this work also. 
In botany and zodlogy additional equipment was se 
cured for the laboratories, which on the whole did 
more efficient work. The scientific collections were 
good—herbaria, forestry collections, minerals and 
stones, and zodlogical specimens. 

The library under Professor Sewell was good but 
not up to date. Every student was ahs ah to do gen- 
eral reading and to keep a record of his reading in a 
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note book. This requirement is so unique that the 
librarian’s report on it is here given: 


The library with us is not simply an array of books, it is 
an active and valuable agent in the instruction of our stu- 
dents. Every boy from the sub-freshman to the senior class 
is made to read. His tastes and scholastic courses are con- 
sidered; he is obliged not only to read, but to keep a record 
of what he reads. Each cadet is supplied with a memoran- 
dum book, in the cover of which the following printed 
questions are pasted, which after duly entering the name 
of the book he has just read, he is expected to answer 
briefly but clearly: 


1. Who is the author of this book and what is his na- 
tionality? 

2. To what class of literature does it belong? 

g. Of what or of whom does it treat? 

4. If historical or biographical, between what years does 
the subject matter of the book lie, and in what part of the 
world? 

5. If descriptive, what people, nation, cities, etc., are 
described? 

6. If poetry or fiction, give a short analysis of the plot 
or a Criticism of style. 

4. Ifthe work does not belong to any of the above men- 
tioned classes give short analysis of its general purport. 


These books are from time to time submitted to the Pro- 
fessor of English literature or to the Librarian, and suct 
comments made by them as are deemed necessary.This sys- 
tem has been found to work well, and the students are thus 
deriving the greatest possible benefit from our collection 
of books. 


After 1880 the library received very few additions. 
In 1880 it contained 16,g05, well selected volumes and 
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3,100 pamphlets fairly well classified. To these were 
added during the next eight years, only 1,900 volumes 
and four hundred pamphlets. The collections were suf- 
ficient for use of the students, but the professors were 
not able to keep abreast of the latest progress in science 
and letters. Colonel Boyd, always interested in the li- 
brary, continually recommended to the Board that it be 


kept up to date for the benefit of the professors. ‘‘For,” 


books and periodicals with the world of literature and 
science, is like a stagnant pool on the wayside of cur- 
rent thought. He soon becomes disqualified for his 
high vocation. This institution is now unable to supply 
the professor with the necessary books of reference and 
his salary is too small to enable him to purchase them.” 

In 1884 the legislature appropriated $2,000 for the 
library and the most necessary reference works were 
purchased. Colonel Boyd now urged that the profes- 
sors be relieved of the drudgery of teaching prepara- 
tory students and that they be required to teach no 
more than fifteen hours a week. They needed time for 
preparation and study, he said, for “when a professor 
ceases to study then should he cease to teach.” 

The University at this time began to take its proper 
place in the public educational system of the state, and 
the professors to take part in the movement for devel- 
oping the school system to a higher efficiency. During 
the summers Colonel Boyd and Colonel Nicholson and 
others of the professors traveled over the state in the 
interests of the University and of the public schools, 
made addresses at educational meetings and assisted in 
the organization of local educational societies. In 1884 
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they, with Warren Easton, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity and at that time State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, took the lead in reorganizing the moribund Loui- 
siana Educational Association into the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


DONATIONS FROM THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITIONS 


From the two expositions held in New Orleans from 
1884 to 1886 the University secured much material of 
great value for the laboratories and scientific collec- 
tions. At the close of the Cotton State Exposition, held 
during the winter of 1884-1885, the entire Louisiana 
exhibit was donated to the University, and donations 
were also made from nearly every other state exhibit 
and from Mexico, while other valuable acquisitions 
were secured by purchase. 

The success of the first exposition was so marked 
that it was continued the next winter and spring as the 
North, Central, and South American Exposition. To 
the State University was given the task of making up 
the Louisiana exhibit. Colonel Boyd, by direction of 
the Board of Supervisors, became the Louisiana repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors of the American 
Exposition, as it was usually called. Under his man- 
agement the rather small appropriation for the Loui- 
siana exhibit was expended in making a display of the 
natural resources of the state. The scientific depart- 
ments of the University aided in the collection, clas- 
sification and arrangement of the specimens, and each 
professor spent some time at New Orleans with the 
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state exhibit. At the close of the American Exposition 
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the Louisiana exhibit and donations from many others 
were turned over to the State University whose scien- 
tific collections and museums were now again far supe- 
rior to those of most colleges. Governor McEnery, in 
his message of 1886, estimated the value of the dona- 
tions at $30,000. There was difficulty, however, in find- 
ing room for the dispiay and use of the material do 
nated, and much of this material was later transferred 
to the State Museum in New Orleans. 

But the Expositions injured the University more 
than they aided it, by withdrawing the teaching force 
from their duties during much of the winter of 1885- 
1886. Classes were unavoidably neglected with the in- 
evitable bad results. Students who failed in the exami- 
nations ascribed their failures to the lack of instruc- 
tion, and there was sufficient truth in this charge to 
cause considerable public criticism and strong protests 
from angry fathers whose sons were sent home for 
delinquency in their studies. The professors, too, were 
put to considerable expense in their attendance at the 
Exposition. Colonel Boyd himself lost $2,000 in ex- 
penses, which, owing to the financial failure of the 
Exposition, he never recovered. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 1883-1887 


The income of the University gradually became 
more assured as the state of Louisiana settled down 
after Reconstruction. Warrants were still at a consid- 

rable discount. The legislature made not only the 

constitutional appropriation of $10,000 in addition to 

the interest on the Morrill and the Seminary funds, 
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but on several occasions it gave fairly large sums for 
equipment and repairs. The fixed annual income was 
about as follows: 


Session 1883-1884: 


Constitutional Appropriation ............... $10,000.00 
Interest on Land Grant funds................ 14,555.69 
Session 1884-1885: 
Constitutional Appropriation ............... 10,000.00 
Interest on Land Grant funds................ 14,555.69 
Legislative Appropriation for scientific depart- 
ments and for repairs and insurance........ 25,000.00 


Session 1885-1886: 


Constitutional Appropriation ............... 10,000.00 

Interest on Land Grant funds................ 14,555-69 

Legislative Appropriation for insurance...... 3,200.00 
Session 1886-1887: 

Constitutional Appropriation ............... 10,000.00 

Interest on Land Grant funds................ 14,555.69 


In addition to the above sums there were laboratory 
fees, rentals, etc., which raised the average annual in- 
come slightly above $30,000 in cash. State warrants 
were sold at discounts ranging from four per cent to 
thirty-seven per cent. The legislature also appropri- 
ated $19,228 to settle the unpaid debts of the old 
University, and considering the hard times, was, on 
the whole, quite liberal. 

The University profited also by the arrangement 
made in 1884 according to which the state gave to the 
Administrators of the Tulane Educational fund the 
property of the old University of Louisiana, which 
institution had been dragging out a precarious exist- 
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ence since 1878 upon an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 from the state. The Tulane Administrators 
with the Tulane bequest and the faculty and buildings 
of the old University of Louisiana organized the Tu- 
lane University. There was now left in Louisiana only 
one state supported institution of college grade—the 
Louisiana State University—and it did not hereafter 
suffer from the competition for appropriations. After 
1887, through the Hatch Act for the support of experi- 
ment stations, the University received an addition of 
$15,000 a year. 

Salaries were good until July, 1886, when, owing to 
the discount of the warrants, the Board was forced to 
reduce them to the low level of $1,500, the President 
receiving only $2,000. Not until June, 1884, was 
Colonel Boyd paid any part of the sum which the 
Board had decided two years earlier had been due him 
since 1880. Other old claims were settled and the insti- 
tution was gradually put on a sound financial footing. 
The students were required to pay their fees half a 
session in advance, and there was no remission in case 
of resignation or dismissal. ‘The custom of charging 
fees for the use of laboratories was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Broun and this did much to keep the labora- 
tories in good working order. 


Tue BENEFICIARY SYSTEM 


The beneficiary system had lapsed with the failure 
of the legislature of 1873 to make appropriations for 
the support of the state cadets. The law remained on 
the statute books but the Democratic legislatures after 
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1876 declined, on account of the state’s heavy indebt- 
edness, to revive the beneficiary appropriations. But. 
the former students of the University and many others 
were strongly in favor of the beneficiary system an 
repeatedly petitioned the legislature to revive it. In 
1886 the Alumni came before the legislature with a 
request to reéstablish the beneficiary appointments, 
and a bill was framed which provided for one bene- 
ficiary from each parish and seventeen from New 
Orleans. To support these the sum of $10,000 was ap- 
propriated from money in the treasury “not otherwise 
appropriated.” There was, of course, no such money 
in the treasury but another clause in the bill author- 
ized each parish police jury to vote as much as $250 
per year to the support of an appointee from the 
parish. This law has remained on the statute books and 
under its provisions numbers of young men have been 
educated at the State University. 


A PERMANENT LOCATION SECURED 


For seventeen years the University had no perma- 
nent location but only a temporary home in the large 
building belonging to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. After 1878 all of the building was given up to 
the University, and the deaf and dumb inmates pro- 
vided for elsewhere in the town of Baton Rouge, but 
the fact that the University did not own its building 
made its situation precarious. 

The school still possessed the property of the old 
Seminary near Alexandria in Rapides Parish, and the 
people of that section were eager to have the Univer- 
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sity rebuilt on the old site. After 1877 when the whites 
came again into power in Louisiana, repeated efforts 
were made to remove the University to its original 
location. These efforts failed usually because the legis- 
lature was unwilling to vote the necessary appropria- 
tions to erect new buildings and to put the old build- 
ings in order, not because of a preference for Baton 
Rouge locations. Some of the authorities of the Uni- 
versity appear to have been willing to have the insti- 
tution returned to the site near Alexandria. 

The last strong effort to secure the permanent loca- 
tion in Rapides was made in 1886. A committee, ap- 
pointed to report on the condition of the Rapides 
property, recommended that the old buildings be re- 
paired at an estimated cost of $24,000 and that the 
University be removed to its former location. Repre- 
sentative Hunter of Rapides then introduced a bill 
providing for the removal which failed only because 
about that time the United States government gave to 
the University the use of the grounds and buildings 
of the old military post in Baton Rouge. 

Another movement which had been threatening the 
integrity of the institution at Baton Rouge was also 
stopped by this donation from the United States govern- 
ment. For four or five years the State Grange and other 
agricultural interests had been urging the separation of 
the University and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The State Grange took the position that both 
divisions of the institution had always failed to do 
well when united, and that the scientific subjects in 
the curricula could not compete with the literary sub- 
jects. In order to save some part for Baton Rouge the 
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local leaders, not the University authorities, were will- 
ing to support the division of the institution if by 
doing so they could keep at Baton Rouge one of the 
parts. So in 1886 we find Mr. Jastremski advocating 
the division on these terms: the University was to go 
to Alexandria, and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College was to be located at Baton Rouge. The acqui- 
sition of the garrison grounds and buildings put an 
end to all discussion of separating the two parts of the 
University. 

The donation of the property of the United States 
military post at Baton Rouge was something for which 
Colonel Boyd had been working since 1870. He had 
wanted the University reéstablished in Rapides, but 
very early he decided that the state would not rebuild 
at the old location. In 1870-1871 he worked out a 
plan for the donation of the barracks which was sup- 
ported by General Sherman, who at first had been 
opposed to it, and also by Governor Warmoth. But the 
carpetbaggers of the state and the radical leaders of 
the North would listen to no proposition which would 
diminish the number of military posts in the South, 
especially in Louisiana. 

In 1877 Colonel Boyd again began his efforts to 
secure the military reservation. One of the tacit under- 
standings connected with the settlement of the Hayes- 
Tilden Controversy was that the Federal troops should 
be withdrawn from the South. It was certain therefore 
that the post at Baton Rouge would soon be evacuated. 
However, Colonel Boyd found some opposition to his 
plan. Many of the people of the town, including specu- 
lators in real estate, wished the property sold; others 
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wanted it for the Blind Asylum, which at that time had 
only twenty-five inmates. These conflicting influences 
prevented, for several years, the passage of any measure 
to dispose of the barracks. 

The first bill introduced into Congress to give the 
military post to the University was framed by Con- 
gressman E. W. Robertson and introduced into the 
House of Representatives on May 12, 1879, a few 
months after the troops were withdrawn. The State 
Constitutional Convention then in session sent to Con- 
gress a memorial in support of the bill, but Senator 


from committee. 

On February 9, 1880, Senator Randell Gibson intro- 
duced the same measure into the Senate but failed to 
get a vote on it. He did succeed, however, in securing 
the passage of a bill, which, first introduced in 1879, 
finally became a law in 1881, to establish a “public 
marine school” at Baton Rouge and one at New Or- 
leans. It seems to have been understood that these 
schools were to be conducted by the State University 
at Baton Rouge and the University of Louisiana at 
New Orleans, and that the former was to use the mili- 
tary reservation. However, the act as passed said noth- 
ing of the Universities. While Gibson’s bill was pend- 
ing the Louisiana legislature passed a resolution asking 
that the government establish “nautical chairs” in the 
State University and in the University of Louisiana. 

Nothing seems to have been done toward establish- 
ing the “public marine schools,” and in 1881 Congress- 
man Robertson again introduced his bill to transfer 
the military post to the State University. It failed to 
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pass, he said, because Mr. Jastremski, the vice-president 
of the Board of Supervisors, had favored the transfer of 
the land to the Blind Asylum and the City Council 
of Baton Rouge had asked that the property be sold at 
auction. General Sherman, weary of the whole matter, 
recommended that the property be sold. 

Senator Jonas, in December, 1882, introduced a bill 
providing for the sale of the military reservation and 
for two years pushed the measure without success. 
Mr. Jastremski in his paper, the Capitolian-Advocate, 
favored the sale of the grounds rather than the dona- 
tion to any of the state institutions. 

In 1884 the Louisiana legislature again asked for the 
garrison grounds and buildings to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. The Board of Supervisors appointed 
a committee to urge the matter before Congress, and 
this committee, in 1885, finally delegated this duty to 
Colonel Boyd who was authorized to conduct all “nego- 
tiations” for the garrison grounds. In December, 1884, 
Senator Gibson wrote for a copy of the resolution of 
the Louisiana legislature which asked for the military 
reservation to be used for educational purposes. In the 
letter he says: “Some years ago I introduced a bill for 
this purpose but I was informed if I mistake not, that 
the barracks were not desired. I will introduce another 


Irion introduced the bill which finally became a law, 

Senator Gibson managing it in the Senate. The act as 

passed provided for the transfer to the state of Louisi- 

ana for the use of the Louisiana State University the 

military property at Baton Rouge upon the conditions 

that it should be insured and kept in repair; that the 
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United States might resume possession of the property 
if it ceased to be used for educational purposes or if it 
were needed by the War Department. 
Mr. Jastremski, in the Capitolian-Advocate, opposed 
the bill and opposed later the acceptance of the quali- 


keep in repair and to insure; the donation was rather 
a loan than a gift, and the tenure of the University 
would be too precarious. He insisted that the property 
should be deeded outright to the state or be kept by 
the Federal government and used as an immigration 
station. Congressman Irion replied to him that it was 
impossible to get a bill passed providing for the free 
gift of the property, but that it was understood that 
the government would never demand its return. 

At a meeting of the Board in April, 1886, a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the legislature to accept for- 
mally the donation made by Congress. Governor 
McEnery and Mr. Jastremski “desired to be recorded 
as opposing said resolution.” In his message of May 10, 
1886 to the legislature Governor McEnery advised the 
legislature not to accept the property. To put it in 
good condition would cost, he said, $100,000, and the 
state was unable to pay such a sum. The legislature, 
however, accepted the donation, and it was found that 
the Governor’s estimate for repairs was about ten times 
too large. In July, 1886, the Board of Supervisors ac- 
cepted the donation and directed the President to take 
possession of the grounds and buildings as soon as 
the deed to the state was made, which was done in 
August. 

The University occupied the grounds and buildings 
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of the old military reservation and later secured full 
title to it. However, in 18g0 it lost a small piot of two 
and a half acres from one corner, which was given to 
the Catholic Church. The bill for this purpose was 
introduced into Congress by S. M. Robertson, a grad- 
uate of the University and formerly a member of the 
faculty. ‘The grant was made on the ground that from 
“time immemorial” that lot had been used by the 
Catholic Church as a cemetery, though it had had no 
title to it and the ground had been sold in 1818 by 
one Fergus Duplantier to the government. It was also 
stated that as late as 1862 there were tombs on the 
ground and that Farragut had them torn down in order 
to open the ground for gun fire from the ships on the 
river. The favorable report from the House Committee 
stated that the Catholics had had undisturbed posses- 
sion until 1862 and that “the purpose of this bill is to 
restore to this Church the title of said graveyard in 
order that it may no longer be subject to desecration. 
. .. It simply means to give to these people again con- 
trol of the ground where their dead lie buried.” An 
effort was made to amend the bill so as to give the 
grounds “for cemetery purposes” only, but it was 
finaliy transferred “for cemetery and religious pur- 
poses.” The proviso was also made that the United 
States might reclaim it for military purposes. In 1902 
by the passage of an act introduced by Congressman 
Robertson the University received full title to the re- 
mainder of the old military reservation, ‘subject to an 
easement of the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad 
to a portion occupied by it.” 
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Hisrory oF THE UNIVERSITY SITE 


This site of the University is one of the most historic 
spots in America. The ground occupied by it was 
granted in 1718-1720 by John Law’s Mississippi Com- 
pany to Sieur Diron d’Artagnette who with his com- 
mand was later massacred by the Indians in Mississippi. 
A military post was established in 1718 about where 
the barracks now stand, and from that time until 1763 
French soldiers were stationed at the post. The post 
was surrendered by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 to the 
English who placed in it a garrison, and gave to the 
of New Richmond. English settlers came into the 
vicinity in considerable numbers, especially about the 
time of the outbreak of the American Revolution when 
many royalists were driven from the Atlantic colonies. 

In 1769 New Richmond, still called Baton Rouge by 
all except the military commander, was the principal 
British post on the Mississippi River. It was garrisoned 
by four hundred regulars and one hundred militia un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Colonel Dickinson. 
Governor Galvez of Louisiana determined to drive out 
the British, and raising an army of 2,300 men, made his 
way slowly up the river. In September, 1779, he in- 
vested the fort, planted his cannon in front of the site 
of the old state house, and soon reduced the English 
works which were too weak to stand a siege. On Septem- 
ber 21, 1779, the Spanish flag was planted on the works 
where it floated for thirty years. ‘The following descrip- 
tion of the Spanish fort as it was in 1796 is by an Eng- 
lish traveller: 
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The Eo of Baton Rouge is a small piatform on the left 
of the river and from 20 to 25 feet above the level of the 
highest waren It is star-shaped, six-pointed, and about 800 
yards from the creek. It has a ditch with a covered way, 
put was so neglected after the peace that the covered wa 

as disappeared, and the embrasures which were on the 
iia serve as entrances for carriages. Nothing remains 
except the commander's dwelling and a small barrack, and 
the garrison consists of 15 men. 


After the cession of Louisiana to the United States 
in 1803, the English speaking settlers in the region 
between Baton Rouge and Mississippi became restless 
and several times endeavored to throw off Spanish con- 
trol. Revolutionary headquarters were in Baton Rouge 
though the principal English population was in the 
district of Nueva Feliciana above the town. But not 
until 1810 was the Spanish power thrown off by the 
backwoods Americans under Fulwer Skipwith and 
Philemon Thomas, who captured the fort, killed the 
commander, and established the Republic of West 
Florida with its capital at Baton Rouge. A few months 
later the United States took possession of the post and 
the “Florida Parishes,” and half a century later the 
“‘Independent State of Louisiana” seized the fort and 
transferred it to the Confederacy which held it for one 
year. The Federal forces captured and fortified the 
place in 1862, and on the grounds a part of the battle 
of Baton Rouge was fought. 

Few places have changed hands so many times— 
France, England, Spain, West Florida, United States, 
“Independent” Louisiana, Confederate States, United 
States—eight powers in turn have controlled it. The 
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following statement is from the official record of the 


post as compiled in the United States War Depart- 
ment: 


On the Louisiana purchase of 1803 the Baton Rouge 
district was not included in the cession to the United 
States, but remained a part of the Spanish province of West 
Florida, to the great disappointment and discontent of its 
inhabitants. Several attempts were made by them to throw 
off the Spanish yoke, always attended with severe conse- 
quences. In 1805 the post was strengthened by 300 addi- 
tional troops from Havana, under the personal command 
of Governor Grandpré and this show of force enabled him 
to maintain a footing in the midst of a people hostile to his 
authority for the following five years. In the summer ot 
1810 an expedition of “Patriots” was organized, who ren- 
dezvoused near St. Francisville and advanced against the 
Spanish fort, then garrisoned by Grandpré with 150 men. 
At the first assault Grandpré was shot down, when the gar- 
rison threw down their arms and surrendered. A few 
months later the United States took possession of West 
Florida, and Baton Rouge, among other parishes of that 
locality, was annexed to the territory of Orleans. 

The United States troops took possession of the town, 
district, and fort of Baton Rouge on the roth day of 
December, 1810, finding at the fort many pieces of can- 
non, several hundred stand of muskets, and other valuable 
military stores which had been taken from the Spaniards 
by the “Patriots.” The soldiers soon began the erection of 
buildings for their accommodation, and in 1811 they had 
eight houses, sufficient for 70 or 80 men, a sufficient num- 
ber of officers’ quarters, and two guardhouses. In 1819 a 
tract of land was purchased, and shortly afterward the con- 
struction of an arsenal and barracks commenced. The 
works were completed about 1825 and consisted of an 
arsenal, go by 36 feet, three stories high; a magazine, 55 
by go feet, one story high; a store-house, 110 by 45 feet, 
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one and a half stories high, all of brick; and two small 
workshops. ‘The barracks at the post consisted of two ranges 
of officers’ quarters; two ranges of brick barracks for sol- 
diers, each range being 180 by 36 feet, two stories in height, 
with a piazza on one side, and intended to accommodate 
eight companies, with their complement of officers. A tem- 
porary hospital was also built, which was afterwards re- 
placed by a frame structure. 

The barracks and arsenal were occupied almost continu- 
ally until January 10, 1861, when the post was surrendered 
to Louisiana troops, the Union forces evacuating it Janu- 
ary 12. After the capture of New Orleans, the U. S. gun- 
boat “Iroquois” appeared before Baton Rouge on the gth 
day of May, 1862, taking possession of the post without 
resistance. The arsenal was then occupied by a body of 
marines, but these were soon replaced by volunteers. The 
arsenal buildings were transferred from the Ordnance De- 
partment to the Quartermaster’s Department in 1869, for 
use as garrison quarters. The discontinuance of the post 
was directed by Special Orders, No. 86, Department of the 
South, May 31, 1879; and June 6 of that year the garrison 
was withdrawn, leaving an ordnance sergeant in charge of 
the Government property, and for the first time in its his- 
tory of more than 150 years Baton Rouge ceased to be a 
military post. On the 22d of August, 1884, by President's 
proclamation (pursuant to act of Congress approved july 5, 
1884), the buildings and grounds were turned over to the 
Interior Department for disposal. 


The romantic history of the place strongly appealed 
to Colonel D. F. Boyd, who worked so long to secure 
it for the University. For a quarter of a century the 
catalogue of the University carried the following his- 
torical appreciation which itself has almost become a 
landmark: 
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The site of the University is historic ground; over it 
hovers the romance of the struggies of the Great Powers 
for supremacy in the Mississippi Valley. These extensive 
grounds and splendid buildings, the princely gift of our 
national government, were occupied successively by the 
armed battalions of France, England, Spain and America. 

Here, in 1779, Galvez, the Spanish Governor General of 
Louisiana, after three days’ battle, captured the British 
garrison under Col. Dickinson. 

Here, in 1810, Philemon Thomas, with his mixed band 
of pinewoodsmen and Ohio sepapteaniaial captured the 


ing West Florida from Spain. 
Here nearly every prominent officer in the United States 
army since the Revolution did duty. Wilkinson and the 

rst Wade Hampton, Revolutionary heroes, commanded 
here; as did afterwards Gaines and Jesup and Taylor, 
heroes of the war of 1812. 

Here Winfield Scott, the conqueror of Mexico, saw his 
first service as lieutenant of artillery. 

Here Lafayette was received by the military and citizens 
in 1824, and Andrew Jackson later. 

Here was the home of Zachary Taylor, hero of Buena 
Vista and President of the United States, and of his bril- 
liant son, “Dick,” the distinguished Confederate general. 

Here, in 1861, the Louisiana State Guard, before the 
secession of Louisiana, took the garrison and the arsenal, 
with all their munitions of war, from the United States 
troops. 

Here in 1862, General Breckenridge, commanding the 
Confederates, fought a desperate battle with the Union 
army and navy under Williams and Farragut. Williams was 
killed, and the Confederate ram Arkansas was biown up in 
full view. 

These grounds were trod by Grant and Lee, Sherman 
and “Stonewall” Jackson; by McClellan and the John- 
stons, Bragg and Rosecrans; by Longstreet and Harney; 
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George H. Thomas and Beauregard; by Forrest and Phil 
Sheridan, Hardee and Hood; by Hancock and Custer, Ad- 
miral Porter and Bishop-General Polk; and by the great 
civilians, Clay and Calhoun, Abraham Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

“Loose thy shoe fr from off thy foot, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy.” 


TAKING POSSESSION OF THE NEw LOCATION 


To make the transfer of the University property 
from South Baton Rouge, where it has been located 
since 1869, to the military reservation in north Baton 

Rouge proved to be a difficult task. First, the old gar- 
rison grounds and buildings had to be repaired and 
put in order. For seven years there had been no gar- 
rison, as the last troops had been removed in 1879 and 
the property left in charge of an ordnance sergeant. In 
1883 the last of the military stores were removed to 
the Rock Island Arsenal and the place transferred in 
1884 to the Interior Department and put in charge of 
a civilian watchman who retained control until 1886 
when the transfer was made to the University. 

The place was very dilapidated in 1886. The 
grounds were grown up in weeds and bushes, the walks 
were in ruins, the buildings had been neglected an 
the roofs were leaking and the floors rotting. At times 
the dwellings located on the campus had been rented, 
usually to a low class of tenants, though for a while 
some of the University professors had lived in the 
buildings. At the time of the removal negro families 
were living in the barracks, while the two arsenal 
buildings—powder magazines—were used as storage 
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places by the American Powder Company. The 
grounds were used by picnic parties and excursionists. 

The prospect was not pleasing but in July, 1886 the 
Board directed the removal, and at later meetings 
directed that during the next session the students were 
to live in the old barracks and the professors in the 
former officers’ quarters. In September the garrison 
grounds were formally declared the domicile of the Uni- 
versity, and the city authorities of Baton Rouge 
pledged the aid of the town in removing the Univer- 
sity to the new home and in making repairs. But the 
promised assistance was not received, and Colonel 
Boyd was obliged to do what was possible with the 
meager resources of the University. Laborers were en- 
gaged to put the grounds and buildings in habitable 
condition, professors were given houses rent free upon 
condition of making repairs and keeping up the in- 
surance, and some of the University equipment was 
moved to the barracks. 

But when the session opened in October the impor- 
tant laboratories and the library had not been moved, 
and it was nearly a year before the removal was com- 
pleted. Governor McEnery had estimated the expense 
of repairs would be $100,000, but Colonel Boyd was 
given only $1,800 for that purpose. Only $4,000 were 


spent in repairs before 1889, but with this sum the 


The property given by the Government included 
210.76 acres of land (from which 2.45 acres were taken 
in 18g0 and given to the Catholic Church) , and a score 
or more of buildings valued by the government in 
1886 at $150,000 but costing much more than that 
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sum. Among the more important buildings were four 
brick barracks since used as dormitories, four sets of 
officers’ quarters, since used as professors’ residences, 
two large brick powder magazines, one of which was 
used for a while as the library, and both of which are 
now used as barns, a hospital building which served 
the University as a mess hall, and two large ordnance 
and quartermaster’s store houses, afterwards called 
Agricultural Hall and Agronomy Building, which 
were used for class rooms. 

The acquisition of the military reservation and the 
removal of the University to it resulted in Colonel 
Boyd’s final resignation in December, 1886. The old 
issues were not entirely forgotten and there was an 
undercurrent of opposition to him all through his last 
administration. Those who were opposed to the trans- 
fer of the garrison grounds to the University criticised 
his policy, and in the Board the same spirit was mani- 
fest on the part of several members. In December, 
1886, Colonel Boyd believing that the Board, in inau- 
gurating a certain policy, intended to criticise his own 
plans and former actions, resigned and became pro- 
fessor of engineering and his brother, Thomas D. Boyd, 
became acting president. He, in turn, was followed in 
April, 1887 by Colonel J. W. Nicholson, who was 
again made president in 1888 and held that office for 
eight years. 

The end of this four-year period, 1883-1887, found 
the University in better shape than it was in 1883. The 
old questions of controversy were being forgotten, less 
political pressure was felt in times of crisis, the faculty, 
in spite of lowered salaries, was stronger, and in gen- 
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eral the University was better organized. A permanent 


into one of the best and most beautiful in the South. 
In 1883 the scientific departments possessed but little 
respectable equipment and the agricultural depart- 
ment was worse than nothing. But by 1887 there was 


a good agricultural department headed by one of the 


foremost men of the profession, and three creditable 


experiment stations. Other departments, notably 
Chemistry, had been well equipped, and all were in 
fair working condition. Graduates were being sent out 
every year to extend the influence of the University, 
and the faculty by their interest and participation in 
the development of the public schools, were placing 
the University where it belonged at the head of the 
state school system. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


LIFE AT THE OLD UNIVERSITY, 1877-1886 


The Faculty: Personnel and Activities—The Military Sys- 
tem and Student Self-Government.—Penalties for Delinquen- 
cies.—The Commandant and the Cadet Corps._Examinations 
and the Honor System.—Aesthetic Education.—Boarding and 
Lodging.—Amusements and Misdemeanors.—Other University 
Activities. 


Conpitions of life at the University were somewhat 
changed after the close of Reconstruction. The facul- 
ties of the sixties and early seventies were small and 
homogeneous, and were almost as closely knit together 
as one large family, but after the Reconstruction the 
faculties were larger and the members had fewer in- 
terests in common. The same was true of the students 
who in former days lived together in one building, 
but were now permitted to reside in the town of Baton 
Rouge if they so desired. There were many young boys 
among the students, and for various reasons discipline 
was sometimes relaxed. The cadet corps, now fully 
armed, equipped, and uniformed was free, as it had not 
been before, to make trips to the various towns and 
cities nearby, and to engage in competitive drills with 
the representatives of other Southern military colleges. 
The people of the town also manifested more interes 
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in University matters and began, whether directly con- 
cerned or not, to use their influence in University af- 
fairs with both good and ill results. In generai, the 
ten-year period following the organization of the new 
University in 1877 was one of gradual transition to a 
definite, settled condition. 


THE FACULTY: PERSONNEL AND ACTIVITIES 


The faculty of this period was constantly changing 
in membership on account of removals and resigna- 
tions. Tenure of office depended to some extent upon 
local politics and town sentiment. There were more 
elderly men in the facuity, and more misfits, and for 
the first time in the history of the University, there 
were professors not competent to do the work required 
of them. One man who came to the University as a 
professor later became a beef contractor for the mess 
hall. Few of the professors lived at the University, and 
only two—the President and the Commandant of Cadets 
—lived in the main building. The others had homes in 
town, or lodged in town and boarded at the mess hall. 
se a time, some of the professors lived in the dwellings 

n the garrison grounds which were vacated in 1879 
by the United States troops under the “bargain of 
1876.” 

The state appropriations were sometimes reduced, 
and the state warrants were still at a discount, but the 
professors were much better paid than in the period 
1873-1877. Though pay day was sometimes deferred, 
it was never discontinued. There was, however, less 
enthusiasm for the work of the institution than was 
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exhibited by the younger men of the earlier faculties. 


Divisions in state and local politics and in the Board 
of Supervisors influenced the faculty and resulted in 
less cordial relations than would normally exist. 

The official routine appears to have been deadly 
dull in its sameness, and the faculty meetings became 
periods of torture. The minutes of ihe meetings 
show that during much of this ten year period there 
were not only weekly meetings, but that even daily 
and twice-a-day meetings were held to discuss the most 
insignificant academic matters. The roll of students 
was called at the weekly meetings and each professor 
and instructor was expected to report delinquents for 
poor study, for breaches of discipline, and other such 
matters. Students sent written petitions to the faculty 
on the slightest pretext, and long sessions were held 
in discussion of the grave consequences that might fol- 
low if a student were not permitted to take agriculture 
or Greek instead of Latin or German. All the triviali- 
ties of academic administration appear to have been 
attended to in faculty meetings, and during one period 
we find the faculty frequently voting down the Presi- 
dent who could only enter his formal protest. 

The scientific surveys were not continued after Re- 
construction, but the professors came in touch with 
the people of the state in another way—in codperation 
with the state and local school authorities who were 
endeavoring to establish more firmly a shaky public 
school system. The University instructors traveled 
widely over the state in the interest of the institution 
and of the public schools, making talks on educational 
matters, and organizing educational clubs and associa- 
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tions. Much of the credit for the organization of the 
Louisiana Chautauqua and of the state and local teach- 
ers’ associations is due to the University professors of 
this period, who took an active interest in public 
education. 

From 1870 onward more and more of the faculty 
were residents of the state and of the Baton Rouge 
community, with relatives in the town or in the par- 
ishes—in this respect differing from the earlier faculties 
of young men from other states, who came direct from 
other colleges or universities, and who had no local 
interests or connections. However, the student body 
was not so unlike that of former days except in this 
respect: the students after 1877 paid their own way, 
as there were no more beneficiaries until 1886 and 
few after that date. The members of the earlier student 
body, which consisted largely of those whose expenses 
were paid by the state, were, perhaps, on that account, 
more amenable to discipline and less likely to become 
involved in academic insurrections than these later 
students who felt their independence. 


Tue Muicrrary SysTEM AND STUDENT SELF 
GOVERNMENT 


though it was found to be increasingly difficult to con- 
trol the two classes of students now provided for—those 
who lived in town and those who lived in the Uni- 
versity quarters. The first catalogue (1878) of the reor- 
ganized University had the following description of 
the military system of government: 
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That system of government is a good one, which takes 
close supervision over ali the actions of the cadet, is ever 
by his side, his instructor in health, and in sickness his 
nurse; which is always his companion and friend, stimulat- 
ing him to become not only a scholar, but, better than that, 
begging him to behave like a gentleman and act like a 
man; which teaches him how to study and how to save his 
time, how to overcome difficulties and never to give up; 
which gives him habits of order and neatness, and enforc 
upon him industry and economy; trains him to promptness 
and punctuality, and requires of him obedience and self- 
denial; which accustoms him to hardihood and self reliance, 
and inures him to hardship, privation and toil, renders 
him patient and persevering, and makes him thought- 
ful and prudent; which inculcates a spirit of truthfulness 
and courage and inspires him with a noble emulation and 
a generous rivalry, imbues him with self respect and a 
regard for others, and instills into him a sense of duty and 
a sentiment of honor; which refines his feelings, and softens 
his manners; which gives health and vigor to his body, and 
adds grace and dignity to his bearing; in a word, that sys- 
tem of school government is a good one, which teaches the 
cadet how so to become a citizen, so as “to perform skill- 
fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.” And that is military discipline. 


To a considerable degree student self-government 
was possible under rigid rules prescribed by the author- 
ities. The “Cadet Regulations,” framed in 1877-1878 
and published in 1881, were substantially those of 
former days. The mathematical demerit scale of of- 
fences was continued, and on this list of delinquencies 
were drinking, gambling, absence without leave, “go- 
ing beyond cadet limits,” lying, duelling or challenging 
to a duel, combinations against the authorities, mis- 
conduct in church, using tobacco “at any other place 
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than in cadet limits,” having provisions or cooking in 
quarters, visiting during study hours, praising or cen- 
suring professors, and “all other immoralities, dis- 
orders, neglects or misbehaviors.” 


PENALTIES FOR DELINQUENCIES 


The demerit list shows that the authorities were 
most severe upon academic derelictions and less severe 
upon purely military offences. The penalty, for in- 
stance, was only five demerits for going to town at night 
without leave. In later years the West Point comman- 
dants reversed this principle, punishing most severely 
the military offences and less severely the academic 
faults. 

The punishments inflicted—short of suspension or 
dismissal—consisted of deprivation of privileges or as- 
signment to duty in Company “Q,” as the squad under 
punishment was called. Loss of privileges might in- 
clude forfeiture of right to visit in town, arrest or 
confinement to rooms, with temporary loss of recrea- 
tion periods. A delinquent student assigned to Com- 
pany “Q” suffered various forms of punishments at 
different times during these years. Some, fully armed 
and accoutred, “walked-tours’” on the “tour beat.” 
Delinquents in study were forced to “‘sit under the eye 
of a professor in class room E from 7 to 9” except on 
Saturdays and Sundays; later those delinquent in study 
were lined up in front of the battalion at Saturday 
parade and lectured by the President. The following 
extract from the official Register exhibits the attitude 
of the authorities toward the idle student: 
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To neglect a lesson is one of the greatest offences a cadet 
can commit; and he cannot neglect his studies for any 
length of time without being dismissed. To receive half or 
less, of the maximum value of a daily recitation is consid- 
ered neglect of lesson. 

Let it be known, once for all, that the University is no 
asylum for drones, nor a nursery for children, but a school 
for young men, who are earnestly and actively striving to 
acquire a liberal and useful education. 

Lazy boys and bad boys and boys too young are not 
wanted. They not only do no good themselves; but worse 
than that: they are a hindrance to studious, good boys, and 
uselessly consume the time, and try the patience of the in- 
structors. In a word, lazy, bad boys are a nuisance, and are 
not wanted. 


THE COMMANDANT AND THE CADET Corps 


The cadet corps was under half a dozen different 
commandants during the ten year period. Thomas D. 
Boyd was acting commandant when Lieutenant Jamar 
of the regular army was detailed by the War Depart- 
ment in 1879. After him served J. T. Bringier, an up- 
per class cadet who at several times was acting com- 
mandant. For a few days in 1881 Lieutenant A. L. 
Wagner of the Sixth Infantry was commandant but 
was soon ordered away, and after him came John Q. 
Lovell of Mississippi. ‘Then L. P. Connor, a cadet cap- 
tain, acted as commandant in the frequent intervals of 
change, and in turn was succeeded by S. M. Robertson, 
a colonel on the Governor’s staff, who was, at the same 
time, an instructor. Colonel Robertson continued as 
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commandant until 1887. The frequent changes during 
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the early period tended to relax the discipline of the 
corps but this was repaired in the later years. 

Colonel Robertson visited West Point, Virginia 
Military Institute, and Annapolis to study the methods 
employed in those schools. His aim was to make the 
military system at Louisiana State University more 
popular in the state, as there was nowadays a growing 
opposition to strict discipline, and a reaction against 
the military boarding school idea, with a preference on 
the part of many for Tulane University which had 
lately been organized at New Orleans and which had 
only the usual academic discipline. 

An effective method of securing the attention of the 
Louisiana youth and that of his elders was a series of 
prize drills in which the cadet corps, or picked compa- 
nies of the corps, competed with companies from other 
institutions and with companies of the state militia. 
Several of these military contests took place in New 
Orleans where the Louisiana State University cadets 
drilled in competition with those from the state col- 
leges at Tuscaloosa and Auburn, in Alabama, and 
Charleston (the Citadel), in South Carolina. In 1886 
the corps was invited to take part in a military tourna- 
ment held in Vicksburg. After arriving in Vicksburg 
they gave an exhibition drill which so impressed the 
militia companies that they refused to allow the Uni- 
versity cadets to enter the competition for the $500 
prize. The cadet corps usually went to New Orleans 
each year during the Mardi Gras festivities, and on 
Washington’s birthday always marched in the parade 
in Baton Rouge. At Commencements there were pa- 
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rades and competitive drills, and at the inaugurations 
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of the governors and on other state occasions the corps 
of cadets was in evidence. 

The result of this effort to popularize the military 
feature of the University was largely successful. The 
objections to it were less frequently heard and the 
students became more willing to submit to the drill 


on the transportation lines within the state to all who 
were going to or from the University. 

The “half and half” military system—that is, the 
division of the students into the two classes of those 
who lived in town and those who lived in the barracks 


times by Colonel Boyd. It was asserted that the town 
students were disorderly both in town and at the Uni- 
versity. The regular cadets usually studied in their 
rooms. When one became disorderly he was sent to the 
preparatory class room and kept under supervision. 
The town students, who had no proper piace for study 
at the University, were also assigned to the preparatory 
class room where they were much in the way. Finally 
Colonel Boyd asked the Board to prohibit town stu- 
dents from wearing their uniforms except when on the 
University grounds, and in 1885 General Graham sug- 
gested that ‘“‘no day scholars” be admitted. 

The interior police of the institution was much as it 
had been in Sherman’s day; some of the rules of 1860 
were unchanged in 1885. There was a demand for bed- 
steads and they were finally secured, but when it was 
first proposed in 1881 to allow this luxury General 
Graham succeeded in having passed through the Board 
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a resolution prohibiting bedsteads in the rooms of the 
students. While occupying a part of the Deaf and 
Dumb buildings the students were lodged in the main 
building; later, at the garrison grounds, they were 
given the second floor rooms of the former barracks. 
Classes were still formed on the parade grounds at the 
beginning of each hour and were marched to the class 
rooms by section leaders. The section marchers were 
appointed each week from among those who stood 
highest in their classes. After conducting a class to the 
class room, the section marchers reported absentees to 
the professor and, later in the day, reported absences 
and misconduct to the Commandant of Cadets. 

The uniform was that adopted in Colonel Cunning- 
ham’s day, which was similar to that of the West Point 
cadets. In the summer the students were allowed to 
wear straw hats. None of the professors was now re- 
quired or expected to wear uniforms, or to act at any 
time in a military capacity. 

The sick were more carefully looked after than in 
former days. There was a great deal of illness—fever, 
malaria and measles—and as the old hospital in the 
center of the large main building was found inade- 
quate, a new one was erected nearby. The ailing stu- 
dents were looked after by a hospital steward, an 
assistant, and a female nurse. So pleasant did some of 
them find the hospital that “malingering” became a 
serious trouble, and President Johnston was forced to 
send home several boys who would not stay out of the 
hospital. 

Though several times recommended by the Presi- 
dent, the chaplaincies were not revived. Daily religious 
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exercises were held in the University ee at which 
attendance was voluntary, and two of the professors, a 
Protestant and a Catholic, gave religious instruction to 
Le. 


those who desired to attend Sunday classes. Every stu- 
dent was required to attend on Sunday the church of 


on the University parade grounds and marched to 
church and back under the command of a cadet officer. 


EXAMINATIONS AND THE Honor SysTEM 


The standard of student honor was high and there 
was a fine esprit de corps. Much of the value of the 
University course in those days was due to the inculca- 
tion of high ideals of personal conduct by the authori- 
ties and by the recognized student leaders. There were, 
however, some conflicts when the principles of the 
students’ unwritten code did not agree with the regu- 
lations or the rulings of the authorities. 

The markings and examinations were very formal 
and much attention was given by the faculty to con- 
siderations of methods of grading students’ attain- 
ments. The West Point system of credits, with slight 
modifications, was continued until about 1884 when 
the credit value of a course was made to depend upon 
the recitation or lecture time devoted to it; but the 
wee Point E system of may daily recitations was 


ized University lengthy instructions and advice about 
examinations were published for the benefit of the 
students. Each student was required to attach the fol- 
lowing pledge to his examination paper: 
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I hereby certify on honor that I have not received as- 
sistance in any way from any person, or from any other 
source whatever, during this examunatlon; 10r have I given 
assistance in any way to any cadet in answering any of the 
questions propounded. And I fahes declare, on honor, 
that I did not know of, or have any intimation as to what 
would be the special subjects, or particular subjects, or 
particular questions, of this examination, before they were 
this day, and in this room, at the particular time prescribed 
for holding this examination, officially presented to me by 
the professor in charge. In every respect, this examination 
has been fairly and honorably conducted on my part. 


ZESTHETIC TRAINING 


During his term of office Colonel Boyd continued to 
emphasize the importance of zsthetic education. One 
of the announcements of 1878 contained the follow- 
ing: 


Everything on which the student's eye daily rests should 
tend to educate him in the love of the beautiful. Good 
taste is an ally of virtue. Coarseness has no natural affinity 
with moral excellence, but the contrary. A college ought 
not to aim at producing gigantic intellects alone; it should 
produce men, those developed in the beautiful, no less 
than the good and true. Students should be trained in the 
finer feelings, as well as in the stronger traits of mind; they 
should be educated in everything that encourages a char- 
acter both strong and refined. 

The faculties of hearing, and touch, and sight, are as 
valuable in education as any other; they have been given to 
us for a wise purpose, and their cultivation is of much 
importance. Commercially speaking, the power to draw 
well is worth more in the open labor-market to-day than 
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anything else taught in the public schools; and education 
in industrial art is of more importance to the develop- 
ment of this country and the increase of its wealth and 
reputation than any other subject of common school educa- 
tion. 

Just as it is found necessary to have scientific apparatus 
and chemical laboratories for the teaching of elementary 
science, so it is equally important to have collections of 
works of art, and a studio or gallery in which the study ma’ 
be pursued, equivalent to the laboratory required by 
science. 

It is well known that art education in its higher phases 
depends very much upon study from actual examples of 
industrial or fine art, and cannot be successfully pursued 
from theoretical teaching only. There must be perception 
of the beautiful in form and color created by studying 
objects or works in which these characteristics are dis- 
played, before there can be expressions of such character- 
istics in the work of the pupils. 

There is an education obtained by being in the pres- 
ence of works of art, just as there is a refining influence in 
the society of refined men and women; and much of the 
instinctive love for power in art which the French have, 
arises from the influence on them of constantly seeing 
works of art, from their childhood upwards, in the streets, 
houses, churches, and public collections. 

In all ages art has received aid from and found its high- 
est and purest expression in religion. The cathedral has 
given us some of our finest works in the realms of architec- 
ture and painting. Many of the old masters were as good 
Christians as they were artists. If science in its legitimate 
sphere is the friend of religion, so is art. 

It is a favorable augury for this institution that by 
legislative enactment, it must establish a department of 
Fine Arts. By such study, the mind of the student will be 
elevated, and his heart made better. 
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BOarDING AND LODGING 


Troubles in the boarding department continued to 
be a familiar story. From 1877 to 1880 the University 
authorities conducted the mess hall under great difh- 
culties. The price of board had been fixed too low, 
students were slow to pay fees, and the food was ex- 
ceedingly plain. From 1880 to 1883 the quality of the 
food was better, but the fees paid by students failed by 
$12,300 of meeting the expenses, so in the latter year 
when it was found impossible to collect a larger sum 
from each student for a better table a return was made 
to plain living. Until 1886 the maintenance depart- 
ment was self-sustaining but was not highly acceptable 
to the students. 

In 1886 Colonel Boyd secured the abolition of the 
boarding department, a measure which he had long 
advocated. The University was removed in that year 
to the garrison grounds, only students of college grade 
were admitted, and these were allowed to board with 
the professors who lived on the campus or in town 
with private families. This plan was much more ac- 
ceptable to the students and the effect upon student 
conduct is said to have been good until later when 
young boys were again admitted. About the same time 
the University ceased to provide room furniture to stu- 
dents, sold what it had on hand to them at low prices, 
and afterwards required each student to furnish his 
own rooms, which was easily done since the students 
handed down from year to year the furniture of the 
year before. Bedsteads were now generally introduced 
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after the student body had slept on the floor for a quar- 
ter of a century. 


AMUSEMENTS AND MISDEMEANORS 


The principal source of entertainment for students 
at the South Baton Rouge location was the monthiy 
cadet hops, but in 1882 President Johnston announced 
that there would not be any more “hops or dancing 
parties” at the University. This order aroused opposi- 
tion, and later he modified it to permit the Commence- 
ment hop. Swimming in the river was permitted un- 
der restrictions which related mainly to the amount of 
clothing which the bather must wear in order to avoid 
interference by the city police. The public parades 
and the competitive drills, which took the students 
away from the University, were welcome breaks in the 
monotony. The Sunday schools of the several churches 
gave entertainments to which the student members 
were invited, and the town people frequently gave pic- 
nic parties for the cadets. 

There was the usual amount of student mischief 
and misconduct. The reports of the officer of the day 
and the demerit ne were looked npen as objects 


the general good. The street lamps near the Univer- 

sity, which betrayed the homecoming of the belated 

cadet, were highly objectionable and students, who 

were marched to town to public lectures, frequently 

broke street lamps when returning. The picnics were 

prohibited for a time because one body of students 
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was entertained too liberally with beer, a refreshment 
to which most of them were not accustomed. 

There were few general outbreaks. One of the most 
serious of these was that of June, 1880, when the cadet 
corps, hearing that some of their number were being 
attacked by negroes, armed themselves and marched 
up town to drive out the disturbers. The Mayor and 
police were hurrying to the scene of the fighting when 
they met the student body and were stopped by them. 
Colonel Boyd then came up, and after explanations 
and the promise of the Mayor to investigate the causes 
of the trouble, the cadet corps was marched back to 
the University. This episode marked the last of trou- 
ble with the negroes, who had been disposed to annoy 
the student body. 

A long continued student insurrection occurred in 
the spring of 1884 in which, first and last, nearly all 
of the students were involved. ‘The precipitating cause 
was the old difficulty over enforcing collective respon- 
sibility for individual misconduct. Numbers of stu- 
dents were guilty of some sort of misconduct; the 
authorities were unable to detect the offenders, so re- 
sorted to the “question of honor.” The students were 
lined up and asked, “Do you know anything about 
this?” and all, having agreed beforehand, refused to 
answer. The leaders of the opposition were suspended, 
the officers reduced to ranks, and all others punished. 
Thereupon all of the students, except those who held 
scholarships, refused to attend University exercises 
and took up quarters in town. The people of Baton 
Rouge, as usual, took sides with the student body, en- 
tertained them ; advised them, and interceded for them 
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with the Governor and the Board of Supervisors. There 
was, at the time, a strong sentiment in favor of moving 
the University back to Alexandria, and the people of 
Baton Rouge were eager to please the majority, that is, 
the students. Governor McEnery and the Supervisors 
were called in and the affair was ended, as is custom- 
ary, in a compromise. 

The number of very young boys in the student body 
sometimes embarrassed the authorities who were not © 
prepared to “mother” them; but after the faculty 
brought about the abolition of the preparatory depart- 
ment there was less trouble in matters of discipline. In 
1886 the faculty went further and, in spite of strong 
protests, sent home the poorly prepared students who 
were failing in college work, and those who were too 
young to be left safely to care for themselves. Parents 
were then requested to limit the amount of pocket 
money allowed to their sons and to refrain from send- 
ing boxes of eatables, civilian clothes, and other things 
not considered necessary by the authorities. One stu- 
dent’s letter to his father contains an urgent request 
for ‘‘a few cents’’; it is his turn, he says, to buy tobacco 
for the room, and his room mates were insisting that 
turn about was fair play. 


OTHER UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS 


There were three literary societies in existence dur- 
ing the early ’80’s—the Addisonian Literary Society, 
the L. S. U. Literary Society, and the Euelpian So- 
ciety. All were aided by slight subventions from the 
Board of Supervisors and were in a thriving condition. 
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Two propositions were made during this period 
which would lead to an expansion of the student body: 
one was an effort to secure the admission of young 
women as University students, and the other was a re- 
quest from the Secretary of the Interior that the Uni- 
versity receive each year thirty Indian students. The 
policy of coeducation was endorsed by many local edu- 


but the student body and alumni were almost unani- 
mously opposed to it and the proposal failed. The 
authorities declined to consider the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on the ground that the student 
body would not willingly receive the Indians as fellow 
students. 

Student teachers were appointed as formerly but in 
fewer numbers, and the influence exerted by them was 
not so strong as in the early '70’s. Professor Stubbs of 
the Department of Agricuiture undertook, without 
any great success, to have students perform part of the 
labor needed on the Experiment Stations. At first not a 
student could be induced to pursue the agricultural 
course, but under Dr. Stubbs it became more popuiar. 
The practical work in mechanic arts was from the be- 
ginning more favored by the students who enjoyed 
making things. 

The Commencement exercises became more impor- 
tant as the years went by. The state capital was brought 
back to Baton Rouge in 1880, and there was always 
present at the exercises the body of state officials and 
the military staf of the Governor. The Society of the 
Alumni which held its meetings at Commencement 
was growing in numbers and influence. The Com- 
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mencement program gradually adopted the following 
order of exercises which has since been but little va- 
ried: the meeting of the Board of Supervisors; the 
Sunday sermon; the address before the literary soci- 
eties; the meeting of the Society of the Alumni; the 
alumni address; the graduation exercises; and finally 
the military parade. 

The ten year period, which ended with the removal 
of the University to what proved to be its permanent 
home to date (1915), was characterized by a gradual re- 
laxation of military rigidity, and a tendency toward a 
lesser degree of paternalism in the supervision of the 
student body. The close relation existing between the 
University and the town had not always the best results, 
while the student body, owing to the discontinuance of 
the beneficiary system, to admission at times of young 
boys, and to the abolition later of the preparatory 
classes, was not of the even quality of former days, nor 
was it quite so satisfactory in conduct. But, with the in- 
creasing number of graduates and the outlining of 
policies which permitted expansion, progress was as- 
sured for the future. 
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CuHapTer XIX 


PRESIDENT NICHOLSON’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1887-1896 


Improved Conditions.—The Board of Supervisors.—The Fac- 
ulty.—Enrollment of Students.—Graduates, 1887-1896.—Courses 
of Study, 1887-1896.—The University Income.—Organization 
and Work of the Experimental Stations.—City Jurisdiction 
over the University Grounds.-Commandant and Military Dis 
cipline.~Admission of Women.—The End of the Period. 


THE next clearly marked period in the history of 
Louisiana State University begins in 1887 and extends 
to the close of the administration of President J. W. 
Nicholson in 1896. At the beginning of this period the 
University was in better condition and on a firmer 
basis than it had been for several years, but it had los 
the confidence of the public because of the frequent 
changes of presidents and professors, and because of its 
financial troubles and its lack of permanent location. 
For several years it made its appeal only as an Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College and thus failed to get 
the support and patronage of those who wanted a lib- 
eral education for their sons. The new location was 
held by uncertain tenure as was shown by the con- 
gressional grant of part of its grounds in 1890 to the 
Catholic Church, and the state hesitated to erect per- 
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manent buildings on a location not owned by the state; 
the old buildings, while valuable, had long been neg- 
lected and were constantly needing repairs and refit- 
tings. It was two years before the property of the Uni- 
versity was entirely removed from the South Baton 
Rouge building to the garrison grounds in the north- 
ern part of the town. The alumni, now increasing in 
numbers, desired more influence in shaping the policy 
of the institution, and the people of Baton Rouge were 
as yet by no means willing to believe that the Univer- 
sity was other than a local institution in which they 
should have a part. The number of students of college 
grade increased but slowly. 

But in other respects conditions were improving. 
There was a steady expansion of the curriculum and 
an improvement in the quality of the faculty as well as 
an increase in its membership. The University finances 
were placed on a sound basis for the first time since 
1860 and salaries were raised. There was also evident 
a disposition to allow the University an opportunity 
for normal development. In 1889 the editor of the 
Baton Rouge Advocate, in discussing the expressions 
of some state papers which believed that the Univer- 
sity was declining and would soon be abandoned, de- 
clared that the school would make progress if those 
interested would stop pulling up the plant to see if it 
was taking root, that there were too many changes and 
too much fault finding; that “the piain fact is, this 
school has been for many years a sort of battle ground, 
and, as on the battlefield, every trace of growth must 
be trampled under foot.” The writer suggested that 
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the authorities stick to one policy for a while, let the 
institution alone, allow local attachments to develop, 
and stop changes, because even good changes hurt for 
a time. And for the Supervisors their policy for the 
next few years was decidedly more conservative. 

The grounds and buildings, which in 1886 were in 
a state of neglect and dilapidation, were put in better 
condition from year to year. The cisterns which fur- 
nished the water supply, the floors, roofs, and columns, 
the grounds and the walks were in good condition by 
1892. For several years all the instructors lived on the 
University grounds, but, as the number of students 
increased and the rooms were needed for them, most 
of the faculty members removed to the town to reside. 
An outbreak of cerebritis in 1894 led to the abandon- 
ment of the cisterns and the installation of a water sys- 
tem supplied from the city waterworks. In 1887 and 
1888 the Louisiana State Fair was held on the Univer- 
sity grounds and its managers left to the University the 
first new building—the one later called the Pavilion. 
To the expositions held in Atlanta and Chicago the 
University sent extensive exhibits and most of these 
were not returned. These exhibits were under the 
supervision of Dr. W. C. Stubbs and were quite credit- 
able, it is said, and consisted of specimens of wood, in- 
sects, grasses, wax fruits, photographs, old furniture, 
historical pictures of Louisiana, and the better part of 
the collections which came to the University from the 
two New Orleans expositions of 1884 and 1885. The 
exhibits were good, but in this way the University lost, 
first and last, the larger part of its collections. 
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THe Boarp oF SUPERVISORS 

There were no more controversies, political or 
otherwise, among the members of the Board of Super- 
visors, though Governor Nicholls, when he was again 
elected governor, had the Board reorganized. It was 
his view that the action of Governor Wiltz in 1880 in 
vacating the old Board and appointing a new one was 
without authority, and that many of the appointments 
made then and subsequently had been illegal. In this 
opinion he was supported by the Attorney-General 
and the Board was reorganized upon the 1880 basis. 
William Garig, a business man of Baton Rouge, was 
made vice-president, and among the new members 
were C. C. Davenport, Samuel McC. Lawrason, H. S. 
Chenet, and George Hill, who are still (1915) on the 
Board. 


THE FACULTY 


The old faculty held over to July 1888. On that date 
Colonel J. W. Nicholson, who had been acting presi- 
dent since April 1887, was elected president, Colonel 
D. F. Boyd, then professor of engineering, and his 
brother, Thomas D. Boyd, resigned. At the same meet- 
ing, on motion of Mr. Garig, vice-president of the 
Board, ali professorships were declared vacant and ail 
professors’ quarters in the University buildings were 
directed to be vacated. Next, the following faculty was 
elected: J. W. Nicholson, president and professor of 
mathematics; A. T. Prescott, professor of natural his- 
tory and librarian; B. B. Ross, professor of chemistry 
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and physics; W. C. Stubbs, professor of agriculture; 
W. H. Magruder, professor of Latin and English; 
Charles Chollet, professor of modern languages and 
Greek; and a few weeks later, J. H. Randolph was 
appointed professor of mechanics and civil engineer- 
ing. Professors McCulloch and Sewell were dropped 
from the faculty. Professor Chollet, the only new man 
added, was of French descent, who had been educated 
in Swiss, German and French schools, and was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard. The Professor Magruder appointed 
was the same who was dropped from the facuity in 
1886. In 1890 Professor Randolph resigned and W. D. 
Taylor, a graduate of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was elected professor of physics and civil engi- 
the University of Wisconsin and became noted as a 
construction engineer on the Chicago and Alton rail- 
road. 

The Hatch fund and the second Morrill fund made 
it possible to enlarge the faculty, and in 18go0 other 
professors were elected as follows: William H. Dai- 
rymple, a graduate of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, became professor of veterinary science; 
H. A. Morgan, of Toronto University, professor of 
iorticulture and entomology; W. H. Goodale, profes- 
sor of civics and mental and moral science; and Ed- 
ward L. Scott of Richmond College, professor of mod- 
ern languages. In 1893 six professors resigned: A. T. 
Prescott, Charles Chollet, W. H. Magruder, H. W. 
Furman, B. B. Ross, and W. H. Dairymple. To suc- 
ceed them the following were elected: W. W. Clen- 
denin, professor of botany, geology, and mineralogy; 
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Charles E. Coates, professor of chemistry; B. F. Hoff- 
man, professor of ancient languages; C. Alphonso 
Smith, professor of English; S. B. Staples, professor of 
veterinary science; and F. H. Burnette, professor of 
horticulture. A year later, W. R. Dodson was elected 
professor of botany. Of the new professors, Clendenin 
was educated at the University of Missouri and at Har- 
vard; Dodson at Missouri; Hoffman at the University 
of Paris; Smith at Davidson College and at Johns Hop- 
kins University; Coates at Johns Hopkins University; 
and Staples at the New York Veterinary College. As- 
sistants and instructors from 1890 to 1895 were R. D. 
Wilson, C. E. Ives, B. R. Webster, C. K. Thompson, 
T. W. Atkinson, A. C. Read, Charles Johnson and 
R. G. Pleasant. 

The faculty of 1895 was superior to that of 1885 in 
training, ability, and teaching force. Some of the 
strongest men who resigned in 1893 later returned to 
the University. It will be noted that the principal ad- 
ditions were to the scientific departments which, here- 
after, in appropriations and in faculty, had the advan- 
tage of the old academic departments. Some of the 
professors were badly overworked while a few had 
little work, the number of work hours for professors 
ranging from six to thirty-one per week. 

The Experiment Station staff was organized in three 
divisions: one was located at the University; another 
at the Sugar Station in New Orleans; and the third at 
Calhoun. The assistant directors in charge of these sta- 
tions ranked as assistant professors. Throughout the 
period several of the professors gave half time to the 
work of the station and half time to collegiate work. It 
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was believed that in this way the best results could be 
secured both in the work of investigation and the work 
of instruction. Among the professors thus engaged 
were Morgan, Prescott, Burnette, Dodson, Ross, 
Coates, Dalrymple, and Clendenin. The entire Experi- 
ment Station staff numbered fifteen in 1888 and twent) 
in 1896, and were distributed in the latter year as fol- 
lows: eight at the Sugar Station; nine at the University 
Station; five at the Calhoun Station. 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS 


During the nine year period under consideration 
the total enrollment of students was considerably in- 
creased, though development in the collegiate depatt- 
ment was slow. The preparatory department was re- 
stored in 1888, which was a necessary change on 
account of the lack of high schools in the state. The 
effort to run the college without a preparatory depart- 
ment was a courageous one but had not been well con- 
sidered. Until 1896 there were two preparatory classes. 
The enrollment for ten years, including the first year 
at the new location, was: 


Session Graduates Session Graduates 
1886-1887.......... 69 1891-1892.......... 178 
1887-1888.......... 88 1892-1893.......... 182 
1888-1889.......... 144 1893-1894.......... 194 
1889-1890.......... 137 1894-1895.......... 202 
1890-1891.......05- 175 1895-1896.......... 270 


GRADUATES, 1887—1896 


It was not until 1882 that the University again had 
a graduating class. For the six years to 1887, the aver- 
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age was about five graduates a session, in addition to 
the graduates of the two-year courses which were dis- 
continued in 1884. From 1887 to 1896 the size of the 
graduating classes slowly increased. Below is a table of 
graduates: 


Session Graduates Session Graduates 
1887-1888.......... 7 1892-1893.......... 10 
1888-1889.......... 6 1893-1894.........- 10 
188g-2890.......... 10 1894-1895. ......... 12 
18g0-1891.......... 8 1895-1896.......... 17 
1891-1892.......... 11 


The demand for scientific graduates became 
stronger, and, as a result, the enrollment in scientific 
courses increased, but the desire of obtaining lucrative 
employment caused numbers to leave college during 
the junior and senior years. Most of the graduates 
were from technical courses, and not until after 1892 
did the cultural courses begin to make slow headway 
against the latter. Before this date the University was 
organized on a narrow Agricultural and Mechanical 
College basis and offered no literary courses worthy of 
the name. 

The growing number of graduates began to affect 
the policy of the institution. The alumni, naturally in- 
terested in the University, began to demand a share in 
its control and to assert their right to criticize the ad- 
ministration. The effect was, naturally, both good and 
bad. The alumni influence at least gave support to the 
University and tended to counteract the local political 
influence, but the Board of Supervisors at times found 
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its manifestations somewhat embarrassing. 
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The curriculum was narrow in 1887 and strictly 
technical in character, and only two courses were of- 
fered—the Agricultural and Mechanical Engineering 
courses. These were continued, and in 1888 after Latin 
and Greek had been restored to the curriculum by 
the Board of Supervisors a Literary course (called the 
Classical course after 1892) was organized. It embraced 
three years of Latin, four years of Greek, two years of 
French, and two of Engh, a year of history and polit- 
ical economy, two years of physics, and one of chem- 
istry, two years of aniatheinaties, and half a year each of 
botany, zodlogy, geology and mineralogy. Some of the 
heads of the science departments opposed this innova- 
tion, and the records show that indiscriminate substi- 
tutions were allowed in this as in the other courses so 
that frequently the classical course was anything but 
classical. 

A Latin-Science course was framed in 1891 for the ac- 
commodation of those who desired a cultural program 
without the Greek. This also was strongly opposed by 
some of the science departments, and the course was 
suspended for a year, but the dispute was finally taken 
to the Board of Supervisors who were asked to abolish 
the course for the reason that it drew away students 
from the Agricultural and Engitrcnny courses. ‘This 
effort, however, was not successful, and in 1892 the 
Latin-Science course was put into operation. This was 
similar to the classical course except that a modern 
language took the place of Greek. By this time the fac- 
ulty had been increased, several new subjects were of- 
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fered, and all courses were liberalized by the introduc- 
tion of “civics,” mental science, political economy, 
logic, and constitutional law. Much election and sub- 
stitution was allowed in all of the courses, especially in 
the upper classes of the cultural courses. 

A third new course, making five in all, was framed 
in 1894. This was called the General Science course. It 
contained a minimum of English, French, German, 
and mathematics and a large amount of science of 
chemistry, botany, zodlogy, meteorology, physics, phys- 
ical geography, geology, and astronomy. This course 
marks the progress of the second wave of reaction 
against the cultural courses, a reaction which persisted 
for many years. The literary courses held their own 
fairly well, but the scientific departments were better 
equipped, and more completely officered, and, there- 
fore, could develop rapidly while the other depart- 
ments were loaded down with the drudgery work of 
elementary classes. Until well across the beginning of 
the twentieth century the curricula of the University 
were mainly of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege character, the authorities frankly taking the posi- 
tion that the mission of the institution was primarily 
to give industrial and technical training. 

Post-graduate courses were offered for the first time 
in 1891. Before this date the master’s degree was given 
upon the completion of a certain amount of extra 
work of undergraduate grade. The new courses were, 
however, open only to graduates of the State Univer- 
sity. The reason for the restriction of the privilege was 
not explained, though the records show that several 
graduates of other colleges asked for graduate work 
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but were not admitted. The first graduate students 
under the new regulation were T. W. Atkinson and 
C. K. Thompson. 

During the late ‘80's and early ‘go’s all students 
were subject to military discipline, a change from the 
more liberal arrangements of ten years earlier, but this 
was supported by faculty and public opinion. How- 
ever, with the development of the scientific depart- 
ments there came demands from mature students for 
special courses in agriculture, chemistry, veterinary 
science, etc. Naturally these men did not wish to go 


ual of arms under the direction of a sixteen year old 
corporal. Several requests for such special instruction 
were refused, but in April, 1891, when four young 
men applied for advanced work in sugar chemistry 
and agriculture, the question assumed a more serious 
aspect. Under the rule their request to be allowed to 
live in town and be exempt from drill was refused. 
Professor Stubbs then came from the Sugar Station and 
insisted on the admission of the young men as neces- 
sary to the carrying out of an agreement which the Uni- 
versity had made with the Sugar Planters’ Association 
to aid in the scientific study of problems of sugar agri- 
culture. The faculty was divided on the question. 
President Nicholson, while admitting that the propo- 
sition was contrary to the general policy, recom- 
mended that the rule be modified, and he further 
informed the faculty that nearly all other institutions 
made provisions for such students. He stated, how- 
ever, that he had “grave fears of the result on disci- 
pline” if the rules were relaxed for these young men. 
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The question was then put before the Supervisors who 
were unable to decide and referred the matter back 
to the faculty for a temporary settlement. The faculty 
admitted the students and in July the Board ratified 
their action, but for the future limited the number of 
such “mature” students to twenty. It was not long before 
young men began to ask for instruction in the regular 
courses, with the privilege of living in town and being 
exempt from drill. The Board decided that though 
mature students exempt from drill and military disci- 
pline might be admitt ted to any of the courses, they 
could never be graduated. While there were always 
thereafter several special students, the lack of encour- 
agement resulted in the organization in 1893, under 
Professor Stubbs, of a private Sugar School conducted 
in connection with the Sugar Experiment Station at 
New Orleans, but not under University regulations. 


THe UNIversiry INCOME 


The income of the University gradually increased 
and its finances were for the first time in sound condi- 
tion. The state credit was again good and the Univer- 
sity warrants could be sold at par. There were five 
principal sources of income: 


1. The constitutional appropriation of $10,000 a year by 
the legislature. 

2. The interest paid by the state on the Seminary and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College funds, amounting 
each year to $14,555.69. 

3. The Experiment Station or Hatch fund of $15,000.00. 
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4. A share of the second Morrill fund amounting after 
1890 to $7,500 and after 1896 to $10,170. 

5. Miscellaneous—fees, sales, special state appropriations 
for insurance, repairs and equipment, etc. 


There was then a fixed annual income amounting 
to $39,555.69 in 1888, and to $49,725.69 in 1896. The 
income from miscellaneous sources amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars annually. The biennial income 
was as follows: 


{SGG-1886- icin c day seviarseain asa eae $ 71,447-84 
1888-1890 (See Skolfield’s report)....... 30,000.00-+- 
ASGO-1862 aos i lige pore ee see ke de 98,053.40 
POOR ING): ooh coer east issew veers 101,083.68 
FEQS-INGG hes foi i aleiedh se Seen ass 105,640.70 


The Hatch appropriations by Congress in 1887 re- 
lieved the more pressing wants of the scientific depart- 
ments, although it could be used only for experiment 
station purposes. Professors were permitted to give 
half time to station work and half time to departmen- 
tal work, and salaries were raised and more instructors 
employed. The second Morrill Act of 1890 did much 
to pales the finances of ‘the UU aivetsity ah this 


was ae and this was to be increased annually by 
$1,000 until it amounted to $25,000. In Louisiana this 
fund was divided between the State University and the 
Southern University, a negro school in New Orleans, 
in proportion to the number of educable children of 
the two races in the state. This plan of division gave 
less than one half of the fund to the State neaneshatl 

The founding of Tulane University in 1884 and the 
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closing, as such, of the University of Louisiana re- 
lieved the state ae the $10,000 annual appropriation 
which the latter had been receiving. In 1888 the Tu- 
lane arrangement was ratified and made permanent 
by a constitutional amendment, and the authorities of 
the State University then hoped to receive increased 
appropriations. But, on the contrary, efforts were made 
to cut out the slight extra annual appropriations 
which the University was already receiving. One rea- 
son for the failure of the University to receive in- 
creased appropriations was that the authorities asked 
for funds to pay the expenses of beneficiary students, 
and the legislature was no longer willing to support 
beneficiaries. An act of 1886, however, permitted the 
police juries to maintain beneficiaries and several were 
always in attendance. 

In 1888 President Nicholson gai an effort, which 
for a time promised success, to secure from Congress 
an appropriation to cover the damage done to the 
Seminary property by the armies of General Banks in 
1863 and 1864. 

Until 1892 considerable sums were required each 
year to keep up the repair work on the old buildings 
and to put in order the grounes and the farm. In 1891 
state warrants sold at par for the first time since 1865 
and appropriations made by the legislature were after- 
wards always paid in full. The Board of Supervisors, 
through its executive committee, scrutinized all bills 
before payment and authorized the minutest expendi- 
tures, frequently discussing matters of the value of 
twenty-five cents. 
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ORGANIZATION AND Work OF THE EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


The agricultural experiment station system, which 
was begun as a state enterprise under the joint control 
of the University and the State Bureau of Agriculture 
and was put upon a different basis by Congress under 
the Hatch Act of 1887, was not fully organized until 
1888. The history of its organization is somewhat inter- 
esting, as illustrating the force of outside influences in 
shaping University policy. For some reason, due prob- 
ably in part to the old arrangement by which the State 
Bureau of Agricuiture and the Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation paid all of the expenses and had joint control 
over the Baton Rouge Station and the Sugar Station at 
Kenner, there was a sentiment in favor of divorcing, 
as far as possible, the experiment station system from 
the University and removing its offices and staff from 
the direct control of the Board of Supervisors and the 
President of the University. 

The Supervisors themselves seemed to be willing to 
get rid of the administration of the stations, and on 
April 7, 1887 passed resolutions embracing the follow- 
ing propositions: 


1. The treasurer of the University was made the treas- 
urer of the experiment stations. 

2. Three stations were to be supported—at Baton Rouge, 
at Kenner (later at New Orleans), and at Calhoun. These 
were to be known as Stations 1, 2, and 3 of Louisiana State 
University. 

3. The professor of agriculture in the University was to 
be director of the stations and the assistant professors of 
agriculture were to be assistant directors. 
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rr. 


4. “The management and direction of the Experiment 
Stations is intrusted to the State Bureau of Agriculture; 
provided the professors and students of the Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College shall 
be afforded full opportunity to study and observe the ex- 
periments made at such stations as the professors may 
direct.” 

5. Further, the treasurer was to disburse funds only upon 
order of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and the station 
authorities were to report to the Bureau which was to trans- 
mit the reports to the Board of Supervisors. 

The legislature by Act number 100 of 1886 ratified 
the action of the Board of Supervisors and in Febru- 
ary 1888 the Bureau of Agriculture issued regulations 
containing the following provisions: 1. The North 
Louisiana station was located at Calhoun. 2g. Head- 
quarters of the stations were assigned to Baton Rouge. 
3- Members of the station staff, with the consent of the 
Supervisors “shall be professors” and receive part pay 
from the University. 4. The Director was to appoint 
his assistants and his appointments were to be ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Agriculture and by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Board of Supervisors. 5. The 
director was authorized to acquire property at Cal- 


cal College of Louisiana.” 

By way of comment upon the action of the Board of 
Supervisors, the legislature and the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, it may be said that their action appears to 
have been based upon the proposed experiment sta- 
tion bill of 1884, not upon the law of 1887 as passed 
by Congress. In the first report of the stations this meas- 
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ure of 1884 is the only one referred to. The Board of 
Supervisors had no warrant in law for the delegation 
of their authority, for the experiment stations were by 
Federal law “a department” of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and the government of this col- 
lege was vested by the University charter of 1877 
wholly and beyond delegation in the Board of Super- 
visors. Further, there was no need to make the Univer- 
sity treasurer also treasurer of the experiment station; 
for by the charter of 1877 he was placed in charge of 
all finances, and no one else could have been ap- 
pointed. The authority of the Board and of the Presi- 
dent over the professors and officers of the experiment 
station could not legally be curtailed under the char- 
ter which had been given constitutional status by the 
Convention of 1879. Moreover, the legislature had no 
authority to ratify the delegation of authority by the 
Supervisors; it could, under the Hatch Act, only ac- 
cept the donation and designate the institution which 
was to receive it. The regulations of the Bureau of 
Agriculture amounted to legislation for the control of 
a department of the University, though it possessed 
and could be given no authority for appointing pro- 
fessors or other officers. All of these resolutions were 
loosely drawn, and were frequently incorrect as to de- 
tails, e.g., the title of the University was seldom cor- 
rectly stated. 

The plan adopted, however much it may be criti- 
cized from the legal and administrative point of view, 
was at once put into practice and worked well in de- 
veloping the stations, though it did not continue to be 
satisfactory to the University authorities. Mr. Garig, 
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vice-president of the Board of Supervisors, was soon in 
favor of resuming the powers delegated to the Bureau 
of Agriculture, and as early as July, 1888, a committee 
of the Board recommended the repeal of the resolu- 
tion which gave control of the station to the Bureau of 
Agriculture. Again in December, 1888, Mr. Garig re- 
ported that difficulty was experienced in getting re- 
ports in the roundabout way from the stations, and on 
several later occasions there is evidence of some trou- 
ble in the working of the plan. However, it was not 
many years before the supervision of the Bureau of 
Agriculture became a mere formality and the possi- 
bility of trouble because of overlapping authorities 
was thus averted. 

A staff was organized at each station. Usually there 
were six members of the staff at the Sugar Station (at 
Kenner), nine members at Baton Rouge, and six at 
Calhoun. The Baton Rouge Station was devoted to in- 
vestigations relating to the whole field of Louisiana 
agriculture; at the Sugar Station the principal work 
was the investigation of the problems relating to cane 
culture and sugar manufacture, and at Calhoun atten- 
tion was devoted principally to North Louisiana crops. 
In 1887 the Sugar Station was removed from Kenner to 
Audubon Park, New Orleans, where eighty acres of 
land were leased from the Park Commissioners of the 
city and an adequate plant established. At the other 
stations buildings were soon erected and experimental 
work in progress. 

The work of the stations was held in high regard by 
the leading farmers and planters of the state. Within 
eight years sixty-seven bulletins containing results of 
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experiments had been issued. In addition to Dr. Stubbs, 
who remained at the head of the stations until January 
1, 1905, several other efficient men were added to the 
station staff whose work has been of much value to 
Louisiana. Among these were Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, 
conditions in the state; Professor W. W. Clendenin, 
who made several valuable geological reports and soil 
surveys; Professor J. G. Lee, later Commissioner of 
Agriculture; H. A. Morgan, professor of zodlogy and 
entomology; R. E. Blouin, later director of a sugar sta- 
tion in the Argentine Republic; and W. R. Dodson, 
then professor of botany and later director of the sta- 


tions. 
Crry JURISDICTION OVER UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 


After the removal of the University to its new loca- 
tion, there were discussions between the authorities of 
the University and those of the city regarding ques- 

ions of jurisdiction over the University grounds. For 
several years the University endeavored without suc- 
cess to induce the city officials to remove the inmates 
of the low houses on College or “Uncle Sam” Street 
and on Boyd Avenue. The city was eager to make a 
city street of the University Driveway which runs 
through the center of the grounds, but permission was 
never granted by the Supervisors. The drive is a con- 
tinuation of Third Street, but at that time was shut off 
from town by a gate, which for a time was guarded by 
an individual who claimed to be an African prince. 
The question also arose as to whether or not the city 
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had police jurisdiction over the University grounds. 
While the United States War Department remained 
in possession, the army officers had denied the city’s 
claim to jurisdiction, but now the Board of Super- 
visors decided the question in favor of the city’s con- 
tention, and one of the janitors was later given police 
powers. The city, after its jurisdiction was acknowl- 
edged, permitted the extension of the city water mains 
into the grounds and extended the fire department 
limits to include the campus. 


COMMANDANTS AND MILIrary DISCIPLINE 


In 1887 Colonel A. T. Prescott, a graduate of the 
class of 1884, succeeded Colonel S. M. Robertson as 
commandant of cadets. He was at the same time pro- 
fessor of natural history. In 1889 he was succeeded by 
Lieutenant H. P. McCain, Second United States In- 
fantry, a Mississippian who had been trained at West 
Point. He later became a major general of the Gen- 
eral Staff, U. S. A. In 1891 E. S. Benton, first heuten- 
ant, Third United States Artillery, was detailed as 

ommandant, and in 1894 he was relieved by W. H. 
Gordon, first lieutenant, Eighteenth United States In- 
fantry. In 1895 C. C. Gallup, first lieutenant, Third 
United States Artillery, succeeded Lieutenant Gordon 
and served until 1896. Except for an interval of two 
years during and after the Spanish-American War, the 
University has had as commandants since 1889 only 
officers of the regular army who had been trained at 
West Point. 

From 1877 to 1888 military discipline was somewhat 
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relaxed except for the younger students. Students who 
had relatives in Baton Rouge were permitted to room 
and board with them. The older students also were 
allowed to live in town and some of them were ex- 
cused from drill. After 1888, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Colonel Prescott, these privileges were with- 
drawn and a stricter régime instituted which was 
continued for nearly ten years, except, after 1891, in the 
case of the twenty special students of mature age who 
were permitted to live in town and be exempt from 
the military system. With this slight exception the 
University was run strictly as a military college pos- 
sessing the virtues, and also the defects of such insti- 
tutions. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN 


Public opinion in the South did not favor the co- 
education of young men and women until very recent 
years, and even now (1915) does not heartily approve. 
Hence there was little difficulty during the ’70’s in 
keeping the doors of the University closed to the few 
venturesome women who desired to obtain a college 
education even if they had to get it with young men. 
In the early ’80’s after the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College was added to the University and the strict 
military organization slightly modified, the requests 
from women for admission increased, a few newspa- 
pers of the state endorsed coeducation and suggested 
that the University be opened to women as well as to 
men. One member of the Board of Supervisors, Judge 
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A. A. Gunby of Monroe, a graduate of the University, 
was in favor of coeducation. 

No encouragement was given by the authorities an 
in 1885, partly as a result of the opposition to the ad- 
mission of women students, the State Normal School 

t Natchitoches was established and epee to both 
sexes. But those who were interested in the higher 
education of women continued to urge that the Uni- 
versity receive them, and when the prospects seemed 
unlikely, efforts were made to secure a higher state 
institution open to both sexes for North Louisiana. 
Hence in 1894 the Louisiana Industrial Institute was 
organized at Ruston in Lincoln Parish and opened to 
women as well as to men. 

A few members of the Board of Supervisors and of 
the faculty were now willing to admit women to the 
State University, and in the early ‘go's, after it was 
seen that continued refusal would result in the organi- 
zation of other institutions to which women would be 
admitted, official opinion began to change. In the 
Board meetings the first proposal to admit women was 
made by Judge S. McC. Lawrason. He gave notice that 
he would, a year later, propose a plan for the admis- 
sion of young women to the University, and in April 
1892 proposed to the Board his resolution to admit 
women and to the general surprise it was unanimously 
adopted. A committee was appointed to work out, with 
the assistance of the faculty, a plan for the administra- 
tion of the new departure. The committee reported 
the following: 
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Report of Committee as to Plan for 
Admission of Young Women 
Baton Rouge, La., 
July 2, 1892. 
His Excellency, Gov. M. J. Foster, 
President of the Board. 
Sir: 

We, your committee, appointed to Suggest some condi- ~ 
tions in reference to the admission of girls into the Uni- 
versity respectfully submit the following: 

1. That the educational qualifications for entrance shall 
be preparation to enter the Freshman Class, and that the 
age qualification shall be --—~ years. 

z. That an assembly room for r girls with all the neces- 


sary appurtenances for privacy an comfort shall be pro- 
vided, the same to be placed in charge of a matron at a 
salary of $—— per year. 


3. That the girls shall board in the city of Baton Rouge, 
and upon entering the grounds in charge of the matron 
shall go at once to their assembly room from which they 
will report to the class rooms for recitation at the sound of 
the drum or bugle. After the recitations of the day are all 
finished they will leave the grounds in charge of the 
matron. 

4. That the girls shall be assigned seats to themselves in 
the class rooms and there shall be no communication be- 
tween the two sexes on the grounds of the University. 

5. For all matters of detail pertaining to the conduct 
and study of both sexes, the Faculty are hereby instructed 
to establish the necessary rules and regulations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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In spite of the careful regulations and the ample 
protection afforded the male students, opposition de- 
veloped and at the next meeting of the Supervisors the 
matter was reconsidered. Governor Foster, the newly 
elected executive, was strongly opposed to the meas- 
ure, which on a test vote won again by vote of six to 
five. Those voting in the affirmative were Messrs. Garig, 
Nicholson, Lawrason, Sparks, Van Hook and Daven- 
port. In the negative were Governor Foster, Superin- 
tendent of Education Lafargue, Messrs. Hill, Flower, 
and McCall. But immediately after the adjournment 
of this meeting some members who had voted in the 
afirmative consented to reopen the question and the 
decision in favor of coeducation was reversed. It was 
nearly fifteen years before women were admitted. 


Tue ENp OF THE PERIOD 


The question of boarding arrangements from 1888 
to 1896 is fully discussed in the preceding chapter. 
There was no boarding department at the University 
until 1889 when a Mrs. Deacon was put in charge. 
She, in 1893, was succeeded by J. R. Holmes who held 
the position of contracting steward until 1910. In 1887 
and 1888 a state fair was held on the University 
grounds and was discontinued at the request of the 
University authorities because of the demoralizing in- 
fluence. 

‘The ten year period, ending with the resignation of 
President Nicholson in 1896, was a term of progress in 
Several directions. Political conditions no longer di- 
rectly affected the institution; the faculty was strength- 
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ened by the addition of several able men; the dilapi- 
dated buildings and disordered grounds were put in 
good condition; for the first time since 1860 the 
finances of the University attained a stable condition 
and salaries were paid regularly; and with each year 
the student body and the number of graduates in- 
creased. 
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